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Oi  m  Titva  or  nn  itudt  or  Caviouv  Hiitokt  to  tu 
TOUTS  or  Caxaoa — ^as  iztbaot  rBOM  m  amomotkx. 
iDDBiM  or  TU  Hor.  T.  D.  ^oOii- 

Patriotitq  wil)  increu«  in  Gft^ada  u  iti  kiitory  ii  read, 
ffp  ProTincft  of  »ny  ancient  or  mOd*rn  powar^not  aTan  Gaul 
rban  it  wai  a  Prorinpe  of  Rome, — haa  had  nobler  imperial 
•mea  interwoven  with  ita  local  eventi.  Under  the  French 
:ioga  Oanada  was  the  theatre  of  action  for  a  whole  leriei  of 
nen  of  fir■^rate  reputation, — men  eminent  for  their  energj, 
heir  fortitude,  iiteir  courage,  and  their  accompliihmenti  | 
ibr  all  that  conititutea  and  adorna  civil  and  military  repata- 
tioDl.  Under  ourKiiglish  eovereignB — from  thedaji  of  Wolfe 
to  thoae  of  the  late  lamented  Earl  of  Elgin  (to  >peak  onlj  of 
the  dead,)  oar  great  namei  are  interwoven  with  lome  of^th* 
•t  and  higeit  paisages  in  the  annali  of  the  Empire.  We 
ive  not  therefore  a  hiatory  limply  provincial,  intereitlng  only 
the  Provincial!  tberotelvea ;  but  a  hiatory  which  Tormi 
,n  inieparable  and  conapicuoui  part  in  the  annalt  of  the 
•eat  agei  of  the  two  firat  Empires  in  the  world,  France  and 
^ingland.  I  must  congratulate  the  fortunate  yonthhood  of 
theae  Provincea  on  the  above  facta,  and  hope  that  they 
likewiie  in  their  turn,  years  hence  when  Other  dignitariaa 
preaide,  may  be  enabled  to  tell  their  succeuort  how,  even 
irithin  their  own  time,  a  great  atep  wai  taken  towarda  the 
sooaolidation  and'lTdvaacement  of  Britiah  America,  in  the 
|Ood  dayi  when  Lord  Monok  waa  Ooveroor  Qeneral  of  CaMdai 


PREFACE. 


■  s 


Thlf  book  oontunB  the  Hiitory  of  Canada,  from  the 
dal«  of  the  fint  arriral  of  Buropeani  in  the  St  Lawranoe, 
down  to  the  date  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Britiah  North 
Amerioan  ProTinoe*,  in  1867. 

It  baa  been  prepared  in  order  to  anpply  an  aoknov- 
ledged  want— that  of  a  practically  uaefal  aohool  text-book, 
containing,  in  moderate  compaw,  the  whole  history,  brought 
np  to  the  preaent  day,  and  one  not  unioiUble  for  (he 
common  rue  of  the  youth  of  the  mixed  eommnnitiet  com- 
poaing  the  population  of  the  Dominion. 

To  anawer  the  enda  in  view,  it  has  been  deemed  neoea- 
aary  to  preaent  the  snbjeot  in  the  ^rm  of  a  eontinuona 
narrative,  divided  intoJbur  parta,  each  inolnding  a  diatinet 
and  important  period  of  time. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  work,  a  jndioiena  arrangement 
of  deUila,  and  the  means  of  exciting  and  anataining  inte- 
reat,  have  been  thought  aa  neoeaaary  to  be  aeoured  aa  aeou- 
raey— the  quality  of  aoonraey,  althongh  indiapenuble,  by 
BO  meana  embracing  all  the  reqnirementa  of  a  hiatorical 
text-book. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  moat  of  the  Engliah  writeia  on 
Canadian  history,  have  either  ignored,  or  greatly  under- 
rated,  the  importance  of  ita  earlier  portions,  relating  to  the 
WBHH  of  events  before  the  oeaaion  of  the  colony  to  England 
In  t768.   Without  prewming  to  allege  that  the  Uitory  of 
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the  bit  100  jM*  i»  1«"  importMt,  or  Im  neomary  to  tc 
ftudied,  Uuin  tlut  of  the  pnmotu  229  jfn,  it  mey  be 
aftrmed  that  woh  a  mode  of  treating  the  nihjeot  ii,  at 
least,  defective,  for  the  following  anxong  other  reaaona,  that 
It  neoe«aarily  excludes  much  that  ia  deeply  intereating,  u 
well  ai  requisite  to  be  known,  in  order  to  posseis  an  intel- 
ligent appreciation  of  the  state  of  things  existing  in  Canada 

at  this  day. 

*  In  this  book  a  oonsiderahle,  thoi)j(£^ot  nndae,  spaoe, 
is  devoted  to  the  early  growth  and  progress  of  those  parti 
of  the  Dominion  from  whose  experience  and  career  the  pre- 
sent lot  and  prospecU  of  the  whole  have  been  mainly  derived. 
There  are  numerous  foot-notes,  which,  with  the  maps,  and 
the  woodcuts  dispersed  through  the  book,  will  undoubtedly 
render  the  narrative  more  interesting  than  it  would  other- 
wise be. 

At  the  end  are  placed  an  extended  table  of  chronology, 
of  which  the  items  all  concern  Canada,  more  or  less  direotly, 
also  an  outline  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Dominion,  and  » 
ftill  set  of  Questions  for  Examination. 

In  abort,  it  is  intended  that  the  young  reader  or  learnn, 
by  the  time  he  reaches  the  end  of  this  book,  «hall  realiie 
the  fact  that  Canada  possesses  a  history  full  of  interest  and 
Instruction,  of  stirring  incidents  and  realities— in  these 
nspeota  rivalling  the  histories  of  older  countries,  while  it 
differs  from  moist  of  them  in  not  having  ita  earliest  ohap- 
ters  occupied  with  myths  or  fabulous  traditions. 

An  eloquent  statesmen  and  writer,  who  was  well  informed 
upon  the  subject  of  which  he  spoke,  commended,  to  the 
yoBth  (^  the  Dominion,  the  study  jf  Canadian  history,  In 
the  remarkable  words  printed  after  our  title  page. 

Qoebeo,  Apnl  1870, 
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nrrBODUCTOffsf  chapteb. 

Natit..  of  Nobth  America.  (A.  D.  1492-1534.) 

We  shall  find  it  useful  to  introduce  the  History  rf 
C»nad»  by  a  abort  statement  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world  just  before  the  existence,  of  this  country  came  to  be 

^A^'ory  ereat  eyent  had  occurred  in  the  ye«' 1«2- 
the  ^v^of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus. 
5^oHh^7time,  although  aome  persons  may  hare 
SSed  lands  existing  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  none 
ffw  bold  enough  to  strike  out  far  «>to  the  oce|m 
««twardB.  In  fa^tf  the  attention  of  merchants  and 
rS*  had  been  ;)nflned  to  shorter  yoyages  along  the 
S  of  Ae  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  eastern  coasts 

"itt^'thf  ^tSo^m  in  those  days-that  is,  in  the  latj.r 
hatf  of  the  16th  century -for  the  manners  of  Italy 
Cund  «d  France,  to  flock  to  Lisbon  for  employmen 
fn^hVir^  of  the  Portuguese.  The  people  of  Portugal 
w«Je  AeTZous  for  the  skiU  and  courage  of  their 
ZS^en  whe  had  made  voyages  to  distant  parts  of  the 
^2  ^L,  trading  with  the  natives  «d  carrying  back 
^heir  own  ^untry.gold  and  other  l^l'^''^^^^^ 
auooess  of  the  Portuguese  was  made  known  to  the  people 
rf^Z,  o^er  Euro^an  nations.  Thus  seamen  belonging 
to  iX  England,  «d  France,  obtained  tetter  means 
Sai  blfbretf  improving  i..  the  skiU   and  knowledge 

reauired  in  their  occupation.  ,  ,.    .       , „v.„ 

%  the  course  of  the  last  quarter  of  that  ^^Y'^^en 
improvements  in  navigation,  and  a  "»'"•  ^JT"*  ^"^I 
X  of  the  earth's  shape,  had  P"P»«1l>.i^a  «l'thl 
K»e  possible  to  persuade  people  that  China  and  the 
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East  Indies  might  be  reaoii^  by  auling  utom  tha  Atliatic, 
.  on  >  veiterly  oourge.  * 

Oolombas,  who  wu  a  iiatire  of  Genoa,  and  who  had 
lerred  in  the  Portagne«e|  ahipt  on  vojagea  to  Aftioa, 
Madeira,  the  Canary  Iilatads,  and  the  Aioree,  beeuM 
oonvinoed  that  br  Bailing  Weatwardi  he  might  arriw  at 
the  "  Indies."  He  tried  to  prootre  aid  to  the  under- 
taking from  his  oonntrjmen  the  Genoese.  Theee  haying 
refnaed,  he  applied  to  the  ionrts  of  Portugal  and  Spain, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  lent  big  brother  Bartholemew 
to  uk  the  help  of  King  Hpnry  VII  of  England. 

After  meeting  with  manV  refusals  and  disappointmenta, 
the  king  and  queen  of  Spain  at  length  furnished  the 
necessary  means,  and  oomntissioned  him,  as  their  admiral, 
and  their  governor  over  till  the  new  regions  he  might 
disoover,  to  undertake  the  voyage.  Columbus  tken  oon- 
dneted  a  squadron  of  3  smjall  vessels  and  120  m«n  aorota 
tbe  Atlantic,  and,  after  a  jvoyage  of  70  days,  anived  at 
©DO  of  the  Bahama  Isles,  named  by  him  San  Salvador, 
,  on  October  12th,  1492.  ^Ee  also  discovered  aid  visited 
Cuba  and  flwpanioZo,  or  Hayti.  Between  1492  and 
1604  he  made,  in  all,  four  liroyages  from  Enropfl.  Besides 
disooveriM  most  of  the  islakds  offMexioo,  he  explored  the 
ooast  of  the  main  land,  between  Honduras  and  the  Golf 
of  Paria.  But,  although  he  saw  and  examintd  some  of 
the  coast,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  attempted  to  found 
any  establishment  upon  the  continent  of  Am«rioa,  aa  he 
had  done  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola. 

Amerigo  Vespucci  of  Florence  also  made  ftnr  voyagM 
between  Euro^  and  America,  and  published  narratives 
and  charts  of  bis  own  disoo|erie8.  This  navigttor  claimed 
to  be  the  first  European  who  had  reached  the  mainland. 
After  the  death  of  Columbus,  which  occurred  in  1606, 
the  statements  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  led  people  to  eonfer 
the  name  "  Amtriea  "  on  the  new  continent 

•  Hitherto  tha  rich  prodneti  of  tboi*  Ewtanv  eoaatries  bad 
been  brought  to  Kurope,  ovtrlattd,  throusfh  Tartarr,  Penia  Afia- 
Kinor  and  Tnrker.  China  wm  tb«o  called  0»aam,$ai  tbe  Bastam 
coantriaa,  genaraUj  tbe  "  luHtL' 
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INTBOUlutOEY  OHAPTXE.  AiX 

About  the  year  1498,  a  eosaderable  part  of  tbe  NoKli 
American  ooast  was  explored  by  John  Cabot  and  his  sob 
SdxuHan.  Theee  navigators,  who  came  from  Venice  to 
settle  in  England,  sailed  in  the  service  of  King  Henry  VII. 
They  discovered  Newfoundland  and  the  island  of  St.  John, 
since  named  Prince  Edward's  Isle.  Next,  Gaspard  Cor- 
tereal,  a  Portuguese,  was  the  discoverer  of  Labrador  and 
Greenland,  about  the  year  1600. 

Some  time  later  the  French  took  part  in  following  up 
these  discoveries  in  th,e  Western  Hemisphere,  jokit 
Verratzani,  another  Florentine,  commissioned  by  tbe 
King  of  France,  explored  the  coast  from  Carolina  to 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1624.  According  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  *  he  claimed  tbe  coast  and  all  the  region  lying 
beyond,  as  possessions  of  the  French  King.  He  gave  to 
them  the  name  of  New-France — a  name  which,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  course  of  this  history,  was  afterwards  applied 
to  most  of  the  territory  claimed  to  belong  to  France  in 
the  new  world. 

While  the  discoveries  which  have  been  mentioned,  were 
being  made,  the  shallow  parts  of  the  ocean  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova- 
Scotia — commonly  called'  the  Bank*  of  Newfoundland — 
were  frequented  by  the  fishing  vessels  of  the  various 
European  nations.  Every  season  the  French,  Dutch, 
English,  and  others,  came  thither  to  carry  on  the  cod- 
fitheriet,  which  have  afforded,  from  that  period  to  the 
present,  such  an  abundant  supply  for  the  use  of  mankind. 
It  is  thought  that  the  bold  mariners  who  were  engaged 
in  that  occupation  must  have  often  visited,  or  been  driven 
by  storms  upon,  the  coasts  of  the  neighbouring  continent. 
,  Aooording  to  this  belief,  the  eoast  of  Gasp^  and  other 
parU  of  tbe  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  are  sup- 

*  Tb*  nod*  of  taking  pofs««iion  of  a  oewly  diseovered  country 
tbea  coDiiited  In  frenlng  crnjn**,  with  imcrlptions  upon  them, 
amidtt  TtligioDi  ccrrn.onin,  ihr  ditcharg*  of  fin  armi,  &c.  Tbe 
natirai  Were  forbidden  by  ligBS  to  lawldle  with  tfa*«>  marks  of 
Buopaao  MTtnlgBtgr. 


i«*. 


poted  to  have  bMB  known  to  twxopmot  rery  early  in  the 
16th  oentnrj.  ^  - 

Ten  yeara  afW  the  time  of  Vemawai,  ntmij  is  the 

yeir  1634,  that  part  of  Canada  now  called  Oasp^,  as  well 

aa  the  ialuid  of  Anticoeti,  the  month  of  the  great  rirer 

'(>)■-     St.  Lawrence,  aad  the  Btraita  of  BtlMtU  between  New- 


Cape  Oaipi. 

foondland  and  Labrador  were  visited  by  Jaequt*  Cortier. 
He  was  a  natire  of  the  French  eea-port  town  St.  Malo, 
and  to  him  is  ascribed  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of 
Canada.  The  partioulva  of  his  three  Toysgee  are  given 
in  the  early  chapters  of  this  history. 

Mention  must  now  be  made  of  the  people  whom  the 
Spaniards  and  French  fonnd  inhabiting  the  islands  and 
mainland  of  North  America. 

Believing  that  these  were  really  parts  of  Cathay  and 
the  Eatt-Indie$,  the  first  European  visiters  called  the 
nativM  Indiani,    The  mistake  wu  found  ont  afterwards, 
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Mu  ,'amhNwMM,  in  IMS,  made  his  way  aoroM  a  part  of 
the  Ameriean  continent,  aad  beheld  the  Pacific  OoMn 
lying  bfyond.    Bat  the  name  of  Indiatu  eontinned  in 

For  the  present,  it  is  enough  to  convey  to  the  i 
reader's  mind  an  idea  of  the  disposition  and  habits 
mon  to  the  Indians  generally.  In  this  history,  however, 
we  shall  have  concern  with  only  a  few  of  the  tribes  who 
formerly  roamed  through  the  territory  lying  between  the 
boundaries  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  East,  the  Rooky  Moan- 
tains  on  the  West,  Mexico  on  the  South,  and  the  Lan- 
rentine  Mountains  on  the  North. 

There  were  abont  eight  distinct  nations,  so  far  ••  can 
be  judged  by  the  different  languages  in  use  amongst  them. 
These  nations  were  broken  up  into'  a  great  many  different 
tribes. 

Owing  to  their  general  appearence,  complexion,  and 
habits,  and  as  they  were  all  pagans,  the  Europeans  readily 
believed  them  to  be  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Aaiatios. 

The  Indians  with  whum  we  shall  have  most  to  do  in 
this  history,  belonged  to  only  three  or  four  of  the  distinct' 
nations  which  have  been  mentioned.  They  were  spread 
through  the  valleys  and  forests,  and  along  the  margins  of 
the  streams  and  lakes  situated  between  the  North  Atlantic 
coast  and  the  western  shores  of  lake  Michigan,  and  towards 
the  great  river  Mississippi. 

Not  counting  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  near  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  those  of  ^lexieo  itself,  the  whole 
native  population  of  North  America  has  been  reckoned  at 
less  than  200,000  souls  when  the  new  world  was  diseo- 
vwed.  Those  of  New-France,  including  Canada,  were,  of 
oonne,  fkr  less  numerous.*  The  Europeans  considered  the 
mambers  of  the  Indian  tribes  so  like  each  other  that  it 
eame  to  be  said  of  them  "  to  see  one  is  to  see  all."  This 
was  said  in  regard  to  their  outward  appearance,  weapons, 
clothing,  complexion,  high  cheek  bones,  narrow  foreheads, 
bright  eyas  and  long  coarse  hair.    Often  the  hair  of  their 
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heads  was  ciit  off,  ezcmt  a  tuft  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
orowD.  Their  aenseg  of  sight  and  hearing  were  Tery  keen. 
They  could  moTe  about  with  great  speed  in  the  forest,  and 
paddle  their  bark  oanoes  on  the  waters,  with  great  skill 
and  rapidity. 

Although  there  were  cowards  amongst  them,  they  were 
generally  courageous.  They  shewed  a  wonderfnl  ability 
to  endure  fatigue,  hunger  and  the  Tarions  forms  of  human 
suffering.  They  considered  revenge  a  virtue,  and,  towards 
their  enemies,  practised  every  species  of  deceit  and 
onnning. 

Their  weapons  were,  bows  and  arrows,  tomahaickt,  short 
■  dubs,  kniyea,  and,  sometimes,  spears  and  shields.  Their 
clothing,  light  or  heavy'  according  to  the  climate  and  the 
season  of  the  year,  consisted,  chiefly,  of  the  skins  of  wild 
animals ;  afterwards,  when  they  traded  with  the  Europeans, 
other  materials  for  clothing  were  added,  such  as  pieoea  of 
cloth,  linen,  flannel,  blankets,  &c. 

They  commonly  painted  or  dyed  the  skin  of  the  body 
and  the  visage,  and  smeared  themselves  over  with  grease. 

Their  leaders,  or  chiefs,  wore  particular  omamtats, 
feathers,  bracelets  and  collars  of  wamjnim.  In  the  forest 
and  remote  wilds,  the  members  of  different  tribes  could 
discern  each  other  by  marks  which  a  European  would  not 
notice — such  as  the  arrangement  of  a  feather,  or  a  streak 
of  F^nt,  or  aome  slight  gesture. 

The  tribes  most  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life  oconpied 
villages  or  bourgadet,  enclosed  within  palUadei,  or  living 
m  viigyoatM  covered  with  bark.  Those  found  occupying 
the  Island  of  Montreal,  when  Europeans  first  visited  the 
country,  appear  to  have  made  some  progress  in  the  sin^ler 
and  most  necessary  arts  of  life.  This  is  shewn  by  the  cha- 
racter of  their  bourgade  at  Hochelaga  (page  7),  and  by 
the  specimens  of  pottery  which  have  been  discovered  in 
the  soil. 

They  subsisted  principally  on  food  procured  by  hunting 
and  fishing,  also  on  wild  fruits  and  roots.  Some  tribes 
practised  a  yude  species  of  agriculture,  raising  sevexal 
sorts  of  Was,  maize,  and  melons.    The  males  abl«  to 
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pursue  war  aad  the  chase  were  styled  warrior*.  These 
esteemed  all  olher  ocon^tions  which  implied  voorh,  as 
being  beneath  them.  AH  sorts  of  labour  and  drudgery 
were  lefk  to  be  done  by  the  women.  The  men,  when  not 
engaged  on  the  war-path,  or  in  the  cRR^spent  their  time 
in  sloth  and  idleness. 

In  disposition  the  savages  were  ferocious  and  quarrel- 
some, and,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  extremely  vin- 
dictive. They  were  great  gluttons,  and,  after  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  Europeans,  great  drunkards. 
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Indian  Pottery. 

Those  whom  they  conquered  in  battle,  were  usually 
treated  with  cruelty.  Prisoners,  excepting  on  occasions, 
when  they  were  spared  to  fill  up  the  places  of  their  own 
blain  relations,  were  commonly  put  to  death.  *  It  was 
quite  common  to  bum  and  otherwise  torment  their  cap- 

•  The  process  called  tcalping  was  almost  universal  among  the 
IndUna.  The  method  of  performiDg  it  was,  to  mi^e  a  cut  ronnd 
the  Tictim's  scull  and  then  tear  off  the  entire  tealp,  with  the  hair 
attached.  This  was  sometimes  done  before  the  sufferer  was  dead. 
Isdian  warriors  preserved  the  scalps  of  their  foes  as  trophies, 
wearing  them  suspended  at  their  belts,  as  proofs  of  valour. 
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tms.  Sometimes  they  devoured  the  flesh  of  their  ei»«- 
miee*  Even  the  women  and  children  toot  part  in  the 
prooegaea  by  which  the  bodies  of  the  hapless  victims  w«e  ; 
mangled  and  tortured.  But  the  sufferers  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  Indian  notions  of  courage  and  duty,  used  to 
defy  their  tormentors,  by  shewing  themselves  indifferent 

to  bodily  pain. 

They  were  credulous  and  superstitious,  believed  m  omens, 

and  in  toreery.  ,     .      ,     a 

They  had  an  imperfect  sort  of  creed  about  m  Supreme 
Being,  called  "  The  Great  Spirit."  They  believed  also  in 
the  existence  of  many  inferior  spirits,  and  in  a  future 

They  had  no  written  language.  In  the  use  of  their 
■poken  languages  they  dealt  largely  in  flourishes  and  figures 
of  speech,  and  their  chiefs  were  often  good  orators. 

The  Indian  tribes  with  which  the  early  French  settlers 
bad  most.concem  are  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Sixth  Chapter  of  this  book. 

The  territories,  or  hunting  groundi,  chiefly  occupied  by 
them,  may  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  map.  * 

•  The  reader  will  be  interested  In  .learning  wme  particulars  of 
the  modem  CanadUn  Indian^-that  is,  of  those  who  now  (1867) 
live  under  the  goTenunant  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  total  Indian  population  of  the  four  Provinces  appears  to  be 
over  25,000,  not  including  those  of  Labrador,  Hudson'  Bay  Oom- 
mbt'i  Territories,  *o.    They  are  distributed  as  foUowi  : 

In  Ontlrio,  on  the.  Grand  River,  Bay  of  QuintA,  Eiver  Thames, 
about  4,000  Iroquoit;  about  6,000  Chipptvat  including  aome 
Ottaaai  and  PonUmattmiet,  at  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  8t.  CUur, 
and  other  parts ;  700  MiuifagM  at  Bice  Lake,  the  Scngog,  *c. ; 
and  2,500  MunUouUn  Itland  Indians,  Qjibvayi  and  remnants  of 
other  tribes— amounting  to  upwards  of  13,000. 

In  Quebec  (Lower  Canada),  we  hare  of  Inquott,  about  2,700  at 
Canghnawaga,  8t,  Eegis,  and  Lake  of  Two  Mountains;  of  Algon- 
fiJr  and  kiiuinf,  Ac.,  600;  Abenagui,,  of  8t  FrancU  and 
Beeancour  250  ;  .ffurofuof  Lorette,300  ;  Miemaf,  M(mtafnau,*e., 
1100 ;  in  the  regions  of  the  Lower  St.  LKwrence,  about  3,000 
Styled  yatkopea,  with  scattered  members  of  various  tribes.  The 
total  for  the  Province  of  Quebec  is,  thus,  not  fcr  that  of  9,000  In 
Nova  Scotia,  chiefly  of  Miemae;  there  are  2,000  ;  and,  at  Indian 
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Village,  Northumberland,  Kent,  and  other  parts  of  Kew  Bruns- 
wick, a  like  number. 

The  Iroquois  of  Upper  Oanada  (Ontario)  ba^  lands  assigned 
them  in  1785,  when  they  migrated  from  the  United  States  under 
their  great  chief,  Joseph  Brandt,  who  bad  supported  the  Royal 
oaoae  daring  the  war  which  followed  the  rebellion  of  the  English 
colonies.  Of  these  lands,  originally  1200  square  miles,  their  des- 
cendants now  bold  only  an  inconsiderable  portion. 

The  Iroquois  of  Lower  Canada  (Quebec),  are  descendants  of 
those  whom  the  French  Missionaries  formerly  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  who  passed  from  their  native  cantons,  south  of  Lake 
Ontario,  to  settlements  provided  for  them  near  the  St  Lawrence. 

The  Iroquois,  and  many  of  the  other  tribes  of  Canadians  Indians, 
now  gain  a  livehood,  partly  by  means  of  Agrionltore  and  by 
carrying  on  various  petty  manufactures —  basket  making,  orna- 
ments, Ac. — partly  by  having  reeoarse  to  their  ancient  pursuits  of 
hunting  and  fishing. 

Through  a  Department  of  State  (Indian  Aflkirs)  aid  is  distributed 
amongst  the  tribiss,  for  procuring  seed,  grain,  implements,  building 
of  sohool  houses,  teachers,  medical  services,  pensions  to  the  old, 
infirm  and  destitute,  and  for  other  objects. 

In  the  schools  for  Indian  children,  of  whom  more  boys  than 
girls  attend,  the  total  number  of  scholars,  for  Ontario  and  Quebec 
ta  short  of  2,000,  with  about  60  paid  teachers.  Very  few  schools 
for  Indians  bare  yet  been  opened  in  Nora  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. 
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CHAP  TEE  FmST. 
Oastub'b  Fibst  Votaoi  (A.D.  1634.) 

1 .  It  hu  been  stated  in  the  Introdnotion  that  the  honor 
of  the  discovery  of  Canada  belongs  to  Jacqne*  Cartxer, 
who  was  a  seaman  of  St.  Malo  in  France. 

-He  made  three  voyages  from  his  native  port  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  between  the  years  1535  and  1542.  Some  say 
he  made  a  fourth  voyage,  bnt  of  this  there  are  no  certain 
aooonnts. 

2.  Cartier  set  sail  from  St.  Halo  on  Monday,  April  2(h3i 
1534.  He  had  under  his  command  about  120  men  in  two 
vessels  of  abont  60  tons  each.  On  May  10th  he  reached 
Cape  Bonavitta,  Newfoandland.  Thence  he  sailed  in  a 
northerly  direction  until  he  came  to  an  opening — the 
Straitt  o/BelleUle — which  led  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. Some  time  was  spent  in  coasting  along  the  south 
shore  of  Labrador.  Cartier  was  struck  by  the  iDcky  and 
barren  appearance  of  that  region.  He  said  of  it  "  there  is 
no  good  soil — it  is  more  likely  than  not  that  this  is  the 
land  which  Qod  assigned  to  Cain." 

The  little  squadron,  after  steering  southward  along  the 
west  shore  of  Newfoandland,  passed  thence  to  the  Mag- 
dalen islands.  Prodigious  numbers  of  birds  were  found 
here,  of  which  a  great  many  were  killed  for  food.  Cartier 
said  "  we  could  have  loaded  30  barges  with  birds  in  an 
hour."  He  was  much  pleased  with  one  of  those  islands, 
saying  of  it  "  it  contains  the  finest  land  we  have  seen. 
One  arpent  of  it  is  better  than  all  Newfoundland.  It  has 
beautiful  trees,  and  prairies  fall  of  wild  com  and  peas  in 
flower,  as  fine  as  in  France,  also  abundance  of  currants, 
strawberries,  roees,  and  sweet  herbs."  The  island  so  com- 
mmded  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  marked  on  the  map 
as  "  Biyon't  Itk."  Sailing  on  a  south  westerly  course  from 
the  Magdalen  islands,  Cartier  reached  the  mainland  at  a 
point  of  the  coast  of  Qasp^.  On  Wednesday  July  1st  an 
opening  into  the  land  waa  entered,  and  named  "  la  Bait 
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del  Chaleurt"  an  ^eooniil  of  the  great  heat  of  the  weather. 
Always  thinking  of  a  passage  trough  to  the  "  Indies," 
Cartier  ordered  his  men  in  boats  to  row  to  the  most  west- 
erly part  of  the  bay.  Savages  were  seen  engaged  in  fishing 
and  on  one  occasion  their  oanoes  surronnded  the  boats, 
The  French  discharged  iheii  fire  arms,  which  caused  fear 
and  wonder,  and  drove  the  natives  away.  Afterwards  theyc 
were  enticed  to  come  near  and  presents  were  distributed 
amongst  them. 

The  French  landed  at  several  places  to  look  at  the  fine 
trees,  many  of  them  different  from  those  of  France.  They 
saw  the  ground  covered  with  red  and  white  berries,  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  and  other  fruits,  growing  on  low 
bushes. 

3.  On  Friday,  July  24th,  a  wooden  cross  was  preparsd, 
30  feet  high.  It  was  erected  near  the  shore  with  much 
ceremony.  The  natives  were  watching  close  at  hand.  T-o 
display  the  power  of  Europeans,  guns  were  fired,  and  the 
friendly  disposition  of  ^e  French  was  shewn  by  "fH^g 
presents  to  the  poor  Indians. 

Having  thus  performed  acts,  which,  in  tkose  days,  were 
considered  to  be  taking  possession  of  a  new  country, 
Cartier  left  Bay  Ohaleurs.  He  carried  off  two  of  the 
natives.  i 

,  Bailing  northwatrds  and  westwards,  he  reached  tiie 
island  of  Antico$ti,  and  then  passed  on  some  distance 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  He  did 
not  go  far  in  this  direction,  for  he  found  the  weather  and 
the  currents  unfavorable.  As  the  season,  also,  was  ad- 
vancing, he  decided  to  return  home.  * 

He  reached  St.  Malo  on  September  6th. 

Thus  ended  Cartaer's  first  voyage  to  Canada. 


•  A»  It  was  only  tbe  bt^nninf^  of  Angngt  be  wonld  perbaps 
have  remained  longer  but  for  the  opinion  of  a  cconcil  of  his 
ofBcert  and  pilots  who  said  that  nothing  more  could  be  attempted 
that  aeaaott.  They  had  plenty  of  prorisiont,  including  fiih  and 
birds. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 

CAariBB's  SaooKD  VoTioa.  —  STij)Aco»i,  —  HocatLAO*.— 
WiKTjcB  Qdaeters  at  ihb  sobth  o»  tm  Bivsb  Si 
Chables.  (A.D.  1635.) 

4.  Cartier  made  a  report  of  his  voyage  to  his  king 
Francis  I.  He  shewed  the  two  natives,  whom  he  hS 
brought  home,  as  examples  of  the  people  inhabiting  those 
distant  regions.     The  king  and  court  were  pleasMi  with 


Jacques  Cartier  Unding  at  the  IsUnd  of  Orleana. 


what  had  been  done,  and  readily  agreed  to  furnish  ships 
and  men  for  a  second  voyage.  It  was  thought  that  if  a 
passage  to  the  Indies  could  not  be  found  out  there  yet 
gold  and  preeions  stones  might  be  procured.  Another 
object  WIS,  to  impart  to  the  heathen  natives  a  knowledee 
of  the  Christian  fiuth.  Three  vesseh,  named,  pespectivSy  • 
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"  Cfrandt-Sermine,"  "  Petite  Hermine,"  tai  "  EmenBon" 
were  prepared  for  the  porpoae,  and  Tfith  these  under  hiB 
oommand,  Cartier  set  out  on  his  seoond  Toyage,  on  May 
19th  1636.  In  addition  to  the  ofiSoers  and  men  required 
fbr  navigating  the  ships,  there  were  several  who  went  out 
as  volunteers.  The  two  savages  were  on  board,  now  able 
to  be  of  some  servioe  as  interpreters. 

6.  A  rough  passage  of  nearly  three  months  brought  the 

Siuadron  to  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence,  f 
uided,  in  part,  by  the  ioformation  of  his  two  inter- 
preters, Cartier  entered  and  sailed  boldly  up  the  stream. 
On  September  Ist  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay  was  reached, 
on  the  6th,  lile-aux-Coudret,  and  the  island  of  Orleans  on 
the  7th.  With  the  aid  of  the  interpreters  communication 
was-  held  with  the  natives,  who  came  off  in  bark  canoes 
and  surrounded  the  ships,  bringing  fish,  maize,  and  fruit. 
The  principal  ehief  was  named  Donnacona.  To  him 
Cartier  presented  wine,  biscuits,  and  sundry  trifles'.  The 
people  received  and  treated  the  French  captain  and  bis 
companions  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  After  examining 
the  coast  of  Orleans  and  the  north  and  south  banks  of 
the  St.  I^awreuce,  Cartier  found  a  place  suitable  fbr 
mooring  his  vessels.  It  was  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river 
flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  Cartier  named  it  St. 
Croix,  but  it  i»  >»o*  known  by  the  name  of  the  8t. 
Charles.  Here  he  placed  two  of  his  ships  in  Mcarity, 
having  already  determined  to  winter  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  friendly  savagef>- 

6.  Donnacona  and  his  tribe  occupied  a  settlement  on  the 
slope  towards  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Charles,  named 
Stadacona.  It  is  thought  that  the  site  of  the  Indian  towtt 
was  that  upon  which  a  part  of  the  suburbs  of  Quebec, 
called  St.  Rochi,  now  stands. 

7.  On  September  19th  Cartier,  with  upwards  of  flftyrf 
his  followers,  s6t  out  to  visit  an  Indian  settlement  of  wnidi 


f  Th»  rirar  and  gulf  derived  their  name  from  that  given  origin* 
alljr  to  a  oartain  \»j  in  which  Oartier's  thirs  foond  shelter  oa 
August  lOtt,  the  day  of  the /IK  Saint  Lawrenee. 
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he  had  been  infonned,  named  Hoehelaga,  situated  60 
leagues  higher  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  went  in  the  Eme- 
riCUm,  taking,  besides,  two  Jarge  flat  bottomed  boats.  Arri* 
ving  in  Lake  St.  Peter  the  ship  was  left  behind  while 
aboTit  thirty  of  the  party  completed  the  passage  to  Hoehe- 
laga in  the  boats. 

8.  Here  also,  as  at  Stadacona,  the  natives  proved  friend- 
ly. They  dwelt  in  a  bourgade  strongly  fenced  round  by 
means  of  a  high  palisade,  stones,  and  trunks  of  trees.  Its 
site  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  upon  which  a  part  of 
the  city  of  Montreal  now  stands. 


Section  of  Palisade  at  Hoehelaga. 

Attended  by  his  followers,  and  many  natives,  Cartier 
ascended  the  neighbouring  mountain,  whence  he  surveyed 
the  surrounding  scenery.  He  gave  to  it  the  name.  Royal 
Mount.  He  also  appears  to  have  attempted  in  vain  to  as- 
cend the  rapids  situated  higher  up  the  river.  On  the  6th 
of  October,  three  days,  after  his  arrival,  he  took  a  friendly 
leave  of  the  natives  and  set  out  to  return  to  Stadacona, 
which  he  reached  on  the  11th. 

9.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  a  singular  thing,  that 
although  Cartier  describes  Hoehelaga  as  a  populous  settle- 
ment, containing  about  60  considerable  habitations,  and 
surrounded  by  fields  of  maize,  yet,  about  70  yc»"  aft«r- 
wards,  when  the  place  was  again  visited  by  Frenchmen, 
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ao  tovn,  or  fields,  or  r«inuiu  of  Indian  dwellings  were  to 
be  seen. 

7.  Cartier  (lariog  brooght  back  the  Emerillon,  and  the^ 
two  bargee,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Charles,  steps  were 
taken  in  preparation  for  the  winter.  He  had  not  mack 
oonfidence  in  Donnacona'g  people,  although  it  is  true  thev 
tried  to  seem  friendly  towards  the  French  and  famished 
some  provisions.  Therefore  a  sort  of  entrenchment  was 
made  of  the  plaoe  where  the  ships  where  moored,  and  the 
ships'  cannon  so  mounted  as  to  be  ready  for  nse.  Unfortu- 
nately the  French  were  not  provided  with  abundance  of 
warm  clothing ;  nor  could  the  supply  of  fresh  provisions 
be  kept  up.  In  consequence,  they  were  but  ill  prepared  to 
faoe  the  severity  of  a  Canadian  winter. 

10.  Long  before  the  winter  of  1535  was  ended,  Cartier's 
people  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  distress  by  cold 
and  sickness.  The  absenoe  of  vegetables  and  fresh  meat 
brought  on  the  disease,  tatrvg.  Twenty-five  died,  and  the 
rest,  including  Cartier  himself,  became  feeble,  and  unable 
to  wait  upon  each  other.  The  survivors  had  lost  the  hope 
of  ever  seeing  their  own  ooantiy  again,  when  a  native 
made  known  a  method  tf  cure  by  means  of  the  bark  and 
foliage  of  the  Spmoe  tree. 

11.  At  length  that  dreadful  winter  came  to  an  end,  and 
the  suffering  French  gradually  recovered  their  bodily 
strength.  As  soon  as  the  ice  was  cleared  away,  the 
"  Grande- Htmine"  and  the  "  Petite-Hermine"  were  re- 
moved from  the  stations  which  they  had  occupied  for 
more  than  seven  months.  *  The  remaining  people  and 
supplies  were  placed  on  board  those  two  vessels  and  pre- 
parations made  for  departure.  Early  in  May  everything 
?r»8  ready.      I        •  .      ' 

*  Oartitr's  nusiben  being  reduced  bj  the  25  deatht  which  had 
oeeorred  be  did  ioX  require  the  farther  use  of  the  EnuriUon — most 
Ukelj  the  timber  of  it  had  been  partlj  need  for  fuel  In  the  wlntar. 
Some  decayni  remsiaa  of  this  old  tsmcI  were  foiiod  kbout  300 
7«an  aftorwardK  embedded  in  the  aand  and  mad  near  the  mouth 
of  tbs  rirsr  St.  (Aarles. 
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12.  Before  leaving,  Cartier  determined  to  go  throogii 
the  ceremony  of  claiming  possession  of  the  oonntry  in  mo 
name  of  the  king  of  France.  He  also  laid  a  plan  for 
seising  and  carrying  off  the  Indian  chief  Donnaoona. 
During  the  winter  the  Indians  of  Stadaoona  had  beoome 
leas  friendly  towards  the  French  than  they  were  at  first. 
While  his  people  were  siok  and  dying  of  the  soorvy, 


Plan  of  the  Indian  Town  at  HocbtUfa.. 

Cartier  was  careful  to  conceal  his  condition.  He  waa 
afraid  lest  the  natives  should  take  advantage  of  his  weak- 
ness and  attack  him  in  his  quarters.  The  Indians  do  not 
saem  to  have  been  openly  hostile,  but,  as  spring  drew  near, 
large  numbers  of  them  came  together  in  Stadaoona.  There 
were  signs  of  an  intended  attack,  if  the  French  should  be 
found  off  their  guard.  Even  the  two  interpreters  appeared 
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len  faithful,  and  also  inotined  to  remain  altogether  with 
Donnacona. 

On  May  3rd,  the  French  raised  a  wooden  orosi  on  the 
rirer  back.  It  wae  35  feet  high  and  was  marked  with 
the  arms  of  France  and  the  name  of  King- Francis  I. 
The  oeremoby  was  accompanied  with  the  discharge  of 
fire-arms  and  of  the  ships'  cannon. 

Soon  afterwards  Donnacona  attended  by  a  large  number 
of  savages  came  to  the  river  bank,  the  ships  being  near  at 
band.  Cartier  caused  him,  and  several  others,  together 
with  the  two  interpreters,  to  be  seized  and  takea  on  board. 
The  savages,  making  no  resistance,  fled  from  the  river 
side.  Then  they  returned  to  the  bank,  and  called  aloud 
for  their  chief  to  be  restored.  Oattier  brought  him  on 
deck  where  they  could  see  and  hear  him.  Donnacona  was 
made  to  say  to  his  people  that  he  W|s  going  to  visit  the 
French  king,  but  that  he  would  soon  come  ^ack.  While 
some  have  olamed  Cartier  for  thus  carrying  off  the  chief 
of  the  poor  Indians,  who  had  shewn  the  French  mnoh 
kindneaa,  others  speak  of  it  more  lightly,  ••  a  proceeding 
common  in  Aoee  days. 

13.  After  leaving  Stadaoona,  nearly  sCren  weeks  were 
spent  by  Cartier  and  his  companions  in  making  good  their 
passage  dow*  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  across  the  Q-ulf 
to  Cape  Race.  In  17  days  more  they  reached  St.  Male, 
arriving  thete  on  July  6th  1536. 

14.  This  second  voyage  of  Jacqnes  Cartier  to  Canada 
was  the  means  of  procuring  a  great  deal  of  useful  know- 
ledge. It  made  known  parts  of  America,  far  inland,  but 
which  could  be  reached  through  a  great  river,  navigable , 

'  by  the  largest  ships  of  those  days.  It  is  believed  that 
when  Cartietr  was  at  Mount-Royal,  in  October  1536,  he 
was  told  of  other  parts,  still  further  distant,  where  great 
lakes  were,  and  beyond  which  another  ereat  river  (th« 
JVurMitppt)  flowed  towards  the  South.  Of  course  he  felt 
sure  that  the  fame  of  his  discoveries  and  the  sight  of  his 
Indian  captives  would  lead  at  once  to  the  fitting  out  of  a 
third  and  gtill  greater  ezpeditioo. 
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Bat  when  ho  reached  France,  the  king  was  at  wax  with 
Charles  V,  then  emperor  of  Glermany  and  Spain.  This, 
tegether  with  disputes  about  religion,  filled  men's  minds. 
Cartier's  discoveries  in  America  were  no  longer  thought  of. 
He  and  his  future  plans  were  wholly  neglected. 

Donnacona,  and  most  of  the  Indians  who  bad  b«en 
brought  to  France,  died  there,  before  any  thing  could  be 
done  towards  restoring  them  to  their  native  land. 
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Fragment  of  Indian  Potterj  foand 
at  HocbeUga. 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

CARTIBa'S  THIRD  VOTAOI. — BOBIBVAL. OHlkAOTn  OF 

Cabtiib. 

15.  Four  years  passed  away.  Cartier  had  friends  at 
ooort,  who  at  length  found  an  opportunity  of  bringing  his 
plans  into  notice.  They  tried  to  persuade  the  king  to 
amirove  of  the  following  up  of  his  discoveries,  and  to  cause 
eotonul*  to  be  sent  out  to  Canada.  * 

But  others  opposed,  for  the  reasons  that  the  climate  wm 
very  severe  and  had  been  already  fatal  to  many  Frenoh- 

*  The  region  above  ibe  Saguenay,  extending  towards  and  beyond 
Stadaoona,  was  at  first  called  Canada.  It  it  nnoertain  whether  this 
nam*  was  of  Indian  or  Eoropeaa  origin. 
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man.  These  also  said  it  wu  not  worth  while  to  owe  aboni 
•  country  full  of  foreats,  fitted  only  for  savagee,  »nd  whieh 
did  not  seem  to  contain  eold  and  silver.  Cartter  and  bin 
Mends  said  that  the  land  was  good  for  settlement,  and 
that  gold  ahd  sijyer  might  be  found.  They  declared,  too, 
that  It  would  be  a  good  design  to  make  known  the  Chri*- 
tian  religion  to  the  savages. 

16.  In  the  end  king  Francis  consented  to  the  fittiiig 
out  of  another  expedition.  Money  was  given  to  buy  ships 
and  provisions.  Cartier  was  appointed  Captain  Omtral  of 
the  fleet,  and  M.  de  la  Rogue  de  Roberval  was  named 
Viceroy  over  Newfoundland,  Labrador  and  Canada.  They 
were  directed  to  take  out  colonists.  But  as  it  was  hanl  to 
procure  persons  willing  to  go,  Eoberval  and  Cartier  were 
commanded  to  select  prisoners  from  the  gaoli  and  galleys. 

Five  vessels  were  made  ready  and  saimlied  with  prori- 
sions  for  two  years.  These  were  put  under  Cartier's  com- 
mand, with  a  portion  of  the  colonists,  to  sail  in  advance  of 
Roberval.  Roberval  was  to  follow  with  the  main  body  of  the 
colonists  and  additional  supplies. 

17.  On  the  2$rd  of  May,  1641,  Cartier  set  sail  from 
St.  Malo,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  about  3  months,  arrived 
once  more  at  Stadacona.  The  savages,  with  their  new 
chief  or  Agona,  inquired  for  Donnaoona  and  the  other  war- 
riors who  had  been  carried  off  five  years  before.  They  were 
told  that  all  of  them  bad  died  in  France.  Excepting  the 
A^na,  the  Indians  were  not  content  with  Cartier's  explan- 
ations. Mistrusting  them,  Cartier  took  his  vessels  higher 
up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  to  Cap-Rouge.  Here,  near  to 
the  mouth  of  a  small  stream,  three  of  the  ships  were  safely 
moored.  Stores  were  landed,  and  storehouses  built.  On 
the  high  land  above,  a  small  fort  was  made.  Enolosuree 
and  cannon  were  placed  so  as  to  protect  the  ships  and  the 
works  against  the  savages.  Some  of  the  people  were  set  at 
work,  preparing  ground  for  cultivation. 

Cartier  sent  two  of  his  vessels  home  to  France  with  a 
report  of  his  proceedings,  and  with  letters,  in  which  be 
stated  his  hope  of  the  early  arrival  of  RoberyaL 
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18.  While  the  fort  at  Cap-Rouge  was  being  built,  Car- 
tier  took  a  number  of  his  men,  in  two  barges,  up  the'  river 
to  Hoohelaga.  With  the  aid  of  some  friendly  Indians  he 
tried  to  make  his  way  up  the  rapid;  situated  on  the  river 
above  Hoohelaga.  In  the  attempt  he  failed.  Returning 
to  Cap-Rou^e»he  found  that  the  Indians  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, including  those  of  Stadacona,  were  entirely  unfriendly. 
Some  quarrels  Bad  occured,  in  his  absence,  between  the 
people  working  on  the  fort  and  the  savages.  One  French- 
man had  been  killed.  It  is  supposed  that  ill  feeling  between 
the  French  and  the  Indians  continued  throughout  the 
ensuing  winter.  The  French  had  to  remain  always  on  their 
guard  and  scarcely  dared  to  go  outside  their  enolosuree. 
The  savages  were  far  too  numerous  for  them,  and,  owing 
to  Roberval's  not  joining  them  with  fresh  supplies,  they  had 
but  little  ammunition.  But  of  the  incidents  which  ooourred 
at  Cap-Rouge  between  October,  1641,  and  May,  1642 
very  little  is  known. 

19.  As  soon  as  spring  returned,  Cartier  made  several 
exouriions  to  search  for  gold  and  silver.  None  were  found, 
and  his  people  were  discontented.  Roberval  did  not  arrive, 
and  it  had  become  impossible  to  carry  oat  the  objects  of  the 
expedition  in  the  £ue  at  the  superior  numbo*  and  enmity 
of  the  natives 

The  French  Captain  therefore  resolved  to  return  home. 
Embarking  all  his  people  he  sailed  down  the  St.  Lawrenee 
and  made  for  Newfoundland,  which  he  reached  in  June 
1542.  There  he  fell  in  with  Roberval,  who  ordered  him 
to  turn  back  and  accompany  him  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  This 
Cartier  refused  to  do.  It  is  said  that,  to  avoid  being  forced 
to  obey  his  superior  officer,  Cartier  set  sail  from  Newfound- 
land, in  the  night  time,  for  France. 

He  arrived  safe  at  Malo.  Whatever  explanations  be  may 
have  given  of  his  conduct  toward*  Roberval,  he  brought 
back  to  France  a  favourable  account  of  the  quality  of  the 
soil  of  Canada.  He  also  shewed  some  piecee  of  iron  ore 
and  some  crystals. 

20.  In  the  meantime  Roberval  continued  bis  voyage  to 
the  St.  Lawrenee.  He  took  possession  of  the  quarters  whieh 
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Jjoqne«  Cartier  and  Iub  ooB.p«ioi«  had  occupied  U  Cai). 
BongB  Thaw,  a  wiBter  of  terrible  hardahip  waa  immX 
JJ^J^WofRoberval'a  coloniata  diedCtlHw 

The  IndiMia,  outride  of  the  encloaurea,  defied  and 
«moyed  the  French  .a  much  aa  poaaible.  Within,  the  col<^ 
wrta,  being  mostly  oonnoU,  an<f  ill  fittedrto  Uye  in  peaoe 
and  good  order  mong  themaelvea,  were  managed  with^ 

^l^i.  K      f k'  f^^""^  ^"  "•''^  ^  »>«"1  several  «d 
alao  to  have   he  leas  turbulent  aeourged  and  bipriwned 

In  the  aprmg  of  1643  he  ende*^  to  L7ow  U.e 
region  of  the  nvei  Saguenay.  i"    o  mo 

Aifi-^'w"*^'^?  ?°"^"  ^^^*^  proved. complete 
«^k^  'tT™  J?  ^'"^  """•^•^  in  Canada  until  the 
yew  1 544.  During  hi.  stay  he  more  than  onoe  aent  home^ 
reauMtiug  auecour.  But  the  King,  imrte^l  of  .ending  idd 
ordered  him  to  return  to  Franoe    f  ^^       ' 

|JL^^^'"^^„^'^*'1'^'««1*»<»  fiirther  information 
hM  been  given  in  French  hiatory.  He  hia  ,mppo«Hl  to  1«^ 
died  near  hi.  native  town  St.  Malo.  He  w^Zeafol 
braver  and  moat  akillul  .ea^aptaina  of  hu,  t7^."°Thtt  ta 
WM  very  higUy  egteemed  by  the  king  and  court  of  Franoe 
we  know  from  the  words  used  in  hi.  laat  eommi^^ 
dated  October  the  16th  1640.   In  thi!  thilLgTTrS 

ty,  loyality,  dignity,  hardihood,  great  dilken<r«d  wl 
nenoe  of  Jaoqnea  Cartier ■'    ^*™'"'  "**•  •*P^ 

vov^'lUvV;?'^  P-"'"  "T-  ^'*"  *"  "^•^  «  "JJ  W« 
b^T^  r  \"  ""^i"^  r.''^"""  ■*^'««  to  be  held  regn- 
Urly  m  the  .hq»  under  hi.  command,  and  by  hi.  jo3 

Mo.7  if  r  "^'"°°°j«  *ith  the  or;ws  bd^re  sSf 
M^of  the  name,  which  he  gave  to  the  rivers,  ialan^^^d 
pl««Mi«over.d  by  him«,lf,  were  chosen  from  thoi  of 


His  faults,  M  far  as  we  know  about  them,  were  thoee 
common  to  the'  discoverers  of  that  age.    If  it  waa  a  great 
fault,  on  one  oooarion,  to  disobey  his  superior  officer,  he  ' 
had  to  chooae  between  that  and  the  ruin  which  he  foresaw 
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would  turelv  attend  Roberval's  enterprise.  Roberval  him^ 
self,  probably,  committed  a  great  mistake  in  not  being 
guided  by  Cartier's  unhappy  experience  and  by  bis  advice 
not  to  proceed,  v^  ^ 
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CHAPTBB  FOUBTH. 

LnnvAi.  or  If  o«i  nia  Half  a.  CnrnntT — EzpsDirioti  or 
M.  DE  L4  RocBi— Sailc  Islavd— Thk  Piltrt  Tkadi. 
(16U-1600). 

23.  After  the  time*  of  jMqnet  Cvtier  more  than  half 
a  century  passed  away  before  farther  attempts  were  made  to 
lettle  Canada.  During  that  interval,  France  was  ruled  by 
BIX  kings  in  Bacoession — nunely,  Francis  I,  Henry  II, 
Francis  II,  Charles  DC,  Henry  III,  Henry  IV.  The 
reigns  of  these  sovereigns  were  an  almost  continued  scene  of 
w^are  abroad  and  qnarrels  at  home. 

24.  At  length,  in  1698,  Henry  IV  conferred  upon  the 
Marquu  de  la  Roche  the  commission  which  had  been  for- 
merly held  by  M.  Rob«rval.  De  la  Roohe  took  out  a  body 
of  convicts.  Th««e  he  landed  on  Sable  Itland,  intending  to 
remove  them  after  he  had  spent  some  time  in  exploring 
the  nearest  coasts.  But  he  never  retnned  to  them,  so  that 
the  wretched  convicts  had  to  remain  ob  the  island  a  num- 
ber of  years,  daring  which  all  excejR  12  perished.  The 
survivors  were  brongbt  back  to  France.  Thus  M.  de  la 
Roche's  expedition  was  another  failure. 

25.  While  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  forests 
of  Canada  were  thus  abandoned  to  the  native  Indians 
alone,  the  French  and  other  European  people  did  not 
oease  to  navigate  the  Atlantic.  They  came  every  season 
to  fish,  near  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the 
dnlf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Their  traders'  also  did  business 
with  Indians  on  the  coasts.  The  savages  brought  skins 
of  wild  animals',  and  furs,  for  which  the  Europeans  gave 
them,  in  exchange,  various  useful  articles.  The  trade 
thus  carried  on  with  the  savages  came  to  be  called  "  The 
Peltry  Trade."  In  those  days  it  was  fonnd  to  be  a  very 
valuable  source  of  profit.  The  skins  and  furs,  obtained 
cheaply  from  the  Indians,  were  sold  afterwards  in  Europe, 
at  considerable  prices. 

•  In  the  early  times  of  Canadian  history,  the  peltry  trade 
formed  the  principal  object  of  oommeroe.    MerohanU,  and 


companies,  in  Frinee,  strove  to  obtain  d>arurt,  giving 
them  the  sole  right  to  carry  on  that  trade.  They  were 
usually  bound,  in  return,  to  carry  out  settlers,  and  to  do 
other  things  relative  to  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and 
the  support  of  religion. 

In  short,  the  p««ry  trade,  and  the  desire  to  convert  tb« 
savages  to  Christianity,  were  long  the  only  real  foundations 
of  intercourse  between  France  and  Canada. 

26.  The  animals  whose  skins  were  the  chief  objects  of 
the  peltry  trade  were  the  following :  the  Beaver,  the  Bear, 

'  I  Otter,  the  Fox,  the  Martin,  the  Mink,  the  WiU-eat  or 
,^fjkx,  the  Mxukrat,  also  the  Moou  and  Cariboo.  Of  all 
tbeM  tb*  Beaver  was  the  moat  valiuble^ 

CHAPTER  FIFTH. 
Pd»  Coii?uti««.  —  CHAnviir,  PoirriORAvi,  CHAxriAiv,  Da 

MOHTS,  PoCIWHCOCaT.— POWSBS  AMD  PalVILEOBS  OP  TH« 

CoMPAMT  OP  Da  MoKis.— Poet  Rotal  Fou»d«d.— 
Champlaw  PomiBS  Qoaaac.— WiKisa  op  1608-9.  (A.D. 
1600-1609.) 

27.  Some  time  before  the  year  1600,  the  coasts  of  Nova 
Scotia — then  called  Acadia — and  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
and  River  St  Lawrence,  were  much  irequentad  by  the 
French  traders.  They  had  dealings  with  the  satages  at 
different  places.  As  far  up  the  St.  Lawrence  as  the  mouth 
of  Saguenay  there  was  already  a  trading  station,  called 
Tadtmtiac 

But  no  permanent  settlement  in  those  regions  had  yet 
been  made.  The  fisheries,  and  the  traffic  in  skins  with  the 
Indians,  had,  hitherto,  been  carried  on  by  any  private 
persons  who  chose  to  do  so. 

28.  But,  in  the  year  1599,  and  afterwards,  several  per- 
sons of  note  came  to  take  part  in  the  peltry  business.  To 
hinder  private  b'aders,  and  to  conduct  the  traffic  on  a  lar- 
ger scale,  those  persons  joined  in  forming  companies  The 
prindpal  members,  or  partners,  seem  to  have  been  mer- 
ohantt  M  well  m  wamen.   The  private  traders  belonged 
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ohMfljr  to  Z>»9ip<,  <St.  JMaU,  Seum  tad  ifocAelie,  mimy  of 
whom,  however,  joined  the  oompanies. 

The  first  oomptny  wu  formed  b^  if.  Pontwravi,  Cap- 
tain^  ChoMvin,  and  others.  The  king  granted  to  them  a 
charter,  iniTirtae  of  which  they  were  to  have  the  sole  ri^t 
of  trading  with  the  ssTagea,  as  well  as  all  the  powers  which 
had  formerly  been  conferred  Ujpon  Roberval  and  de  1* 
Roche.  In  return  for  their  privileges,  they  were  required 
to  carry  out  600  settlers  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrsaoe. 
They  were  also  bound  to  provide  for  religion. 

Ohauvin,  who  made  several  voyages  to  Tadonssao,  ditd 
soon  afterwards.  Then  s  new  and  wealthier  company  was 
formed  by  M.  dt  Chattt,  governor  of  Dieppe.  Pontegra^ 
WIS  also  in  this  company.  He  and  de  Cbates  took  into 
partnership  another  person,  who  became  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  those  time* — Samud  de  Champlain. 

29.  In  the  year  1603,  Champlain  and  Pontegrav^  made 
a  voyage  to  Tadonssao.  They  passed  thence  up  the  St. 
Lawrence,  as  far  as  the  rapids  above  the  site  of  Hoche- 
laga.  This  Indian  town,  as  well  as  Stadaoona,  had  ceased 
to  exist ;  for  Champlain,  who  wrote  history  of  the  voyage, 
saw  no  remains  of  their  former  occupants.  *  The  promon- 
tory near  Stadaoona  had,  by  this  time,  come  to  be  called 
Qwp&ce  in  the  native  tongue.  When,  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  Champlain  and  Pontegrav^  arrived  in  France,  they 
found  that  M,  de  Chates  was  dead. 

30i  In  place  of  M.  de  Chates,  the  king  named  M.  de 
Mont$.  In  conjunction  with  Champlain,  Pontegrav^  and  a 
wealthy  Baron,  named  Foutrincourt,  M.  de  Monts  fitted 


*  Tbs  Tonng  reader  may  ask  to  be  told  what  had  bteoms  of  the 
p«opl«,  of  whom  luch  numbera  occupitd  SUdaeons,  and  Hoebt- 
laga,  about  60  yeari  before.  The  queition  cannot  b«  answared 
•atiifsotorilj.  Some  have  thought  that  thejmuit  have  b««n  driven 
(h>m  their  lettlementB  b;  hostile  tribes,  and  their  habitationi  dei- 
trovtd.  Othtn,  that  Jaequei  Oartier'i  Indiani  were  of  the  tribei 
ealUd  Buron-lroguou,  and  that  thej  abandoned  Stadacona  and  Ho- 
ehalaga  to  Join  the  Iroqwnt  nations,  whon  chief  Mttlements  wan 
ioatbof  Lakt  Ontario. 


out  an  expedition  in  the  year  1604.  It  was  the  beet  f\im- 
ished  that  had  ever  left  France  for  the  West.  Only  one  of 
the  ships,  however,  was  intended  for  Canada.  Others,  con- 
veying de  Monts,  Poutrinconrt,  and  Champlain,  were  to 
land  settlers  and  supplies  in  Acadia,  and  to  found  a  perma- 
nent settlement  there.  At  the  same  time  Pontegrav^  was 
to  oraise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gulf  shores  and 
Gap-Breton  to  protect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
company  fh>m  all  private  traders. 

31.  It  is  neoeasarT  to  explain  the  rights  and  privileges 
named  in  the  preceding  article,  and  also  to  state  what  were 
the  powers  and  the  duties  of  the  company.  The  head  of 
the  company,  de  Monts,  was  to  be  Lieutenant  of  the  king 
over  all  pkrts  of  North  America,  irom  the  latitude  of  40^ 
to  46°  North.  He  was  enjoined  to  establish  colonists,  culti- 
vate the  soil,  si»arch  for  mines,  build  forts  and  towns,  and 
to  confer  grants  of  land.  None  but  the  company  were  to 
have  the  right  of  trading  with  the  natives.  De  Monts  and 
his  friends,  being  Huguenots,  *  were  to  be  allowed  the  f^ 
exercise  of  their  own  religion.  But  they  were  to  protect 
the  catholic  religion  everywhere,  and  to  provide  for 
converting  the  savages  to  Uiat  faith.  The  company  had 
likewise  ue  power  to  warn  off,  and  even  to  seise,  all  ihipa 
found  trading  with  the  natives. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  former  companies 
had  placed  no  real  colonists  in  New-Franoe.  They  had 
merely  established  a  few  trading  stations,  where  all  were 
their  agents  for  procuring  furs,  and  men  otherwise  employed 
in  connection  with  their  traffic. 

32.  De  Monts,  with  Pontrinoourt  and  Champlain,  ex- 
plored the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  England.  After 
spending  some  time  in  searching  for  a  suitable  place,  they 
entered  an  inlet  leading  from  the  Bay  of  Fludy.  Here,  on 

•  The  French  pnUHamtt  or  CalvinitU  were  ftyled  Hugyunott. 
King  Henr;  IT  himielf  wu  a  Hnguenot,  while  king  of  Nararrs, 
befor*  he  came  to  throne  of  France. 

A  great  many  of  the  memben  of  de  Uont*'  company,  as  well  as 
maov  of  the  tailon,  and  others  employed,  wen  also  protastaats. 
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a  beantifril  lite  they  fonnded  Port  Royal,  afterwarda  named 
Annap(du.  Land  waa  cleared  and  seed  sown.    Id  1606,  de 
y  Monto  ,made  k  grant  of  the  place  to  Poutrinoonrt,  who 

^1  made  efforts  to  inoreaae  t^e  number  of  Colonists  there,  and 

in  a4jaoent  parts  of  Acadia. 

In  1607,  owing  to  the  enmity  of  the  merchants  in  several 
French  sea  ports,  the  powers  and  privileges  granted  to 
De  Monts  were  taken  away.  The  Acadian  colony  waa 
greatly  injured  by  this.  It  continued,  however,  in  exis- 
tence. Ministers  of  religion — a  priest  of  the  Franoisoan 
order  of  RtooUeit,  and  two  Jesuit»— were  sent  out  in  1610 
and  1611.  But  in  1613  the  Port-Royal  settlement  was, 
war|  for  the  time,  ruined  by  Cspt.  Argall,  the  oomBUtnder  of 

an  English  ship. 

■  33.  Meanwhile,  in  the  year  1608,  Ohamplain,  in  com- 
pany with  Fontegrav^,  was  despatched  ttom  Frince,  as 
the  agent  of  M.  De  Monts,  to  establish  a  colony  on  th« 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  had  spent  his  time,  since 
1604,  partly  at  Port-Royal,  and  partly  in  ezplorinsr  the 
coasts  and  islands  in  the  (lalf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
adjacent  regions. 

After  a  passage  of  nearly  two  months,  Ohamplain 
arrived  at  Tadoussac  in  the  month  of  Jane.  Thence  he 
passed  np  the  river  until  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Charles  under  Gap*  Diamond,  There,  on  July  3rd, 
1608,  he  landed  his  people — artisans,  labourers,  and 
sailors — and  began  to  clear  the  ground,  and  to  construct 
habitations,  storehouses,  and  defences. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Quebec,  the  future  capital  of 
New  Ffanoe. 

34.  Wliile  Ohamplain  was  occupied  with  these  works, 
Fontegravd  trafficked  with  the  savases  at  Tadouasao.  On 
the  approach  of  winter  Pontegrav^  left  for  France.  Thirty 
persons  remained  with  Champlain  at  Quebec.  Ohamplain 's 
experience  gained  at  Port-Royal  enabled  him  to  protect 
his  people,  daring  their  first  winter,  fVom  many  causes  of 
■nfferinl;  to  whion  they  might  hare  been  exposed.  Bat 
there  was  one  dangeroos  enemy  that  he  ooala  not  guard 


agsinst— the  leuny.  *  This  dreadful  scourge  carried  off 
most  of  his  work-people.  Indeed  all  might  have  died  of 
it  but  for  the  mildness  and  shortness  of  the  winter,  which 
ended  early  in  April  1609.  The  survivors  soon  recovered 
their  health  and  strength. 

Pontegrav^  was  expected  to  arrive  from  Fraaoe  in  the 
month  of  May.  But  Champlain  was  of  so  active  a  dispo- 
sition, that  without  waiting  for  the  men  and  fresh  sup- 
plies to  be  brought  out  by  Pontegrav^,  he  started  on  an 
expedition  up  the  St.  Lawrence  bdbre  the  end  of  April. 


CHAPTER  SIXTH. 


THS    IHDIAIIS.— ClAKPlAm't    AlUAlIOa    WITH     TBI    CiMADIAK 

Imdiucs. — His  thrie  ixpeditiovs  isAiitsT  ths  Iboovois. 
—His  DiRooriRiis  m  Nkw-Frahoi.  (A.D.  1609-1616.) 

36.  Champlain  tried  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  savases 
whom  he  found  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  He 
saw  and  held  intercourse  with  those  belon^ng  to  a  number 
of  tribes.  Of  these,  there  were  the  ^ontagnau,  who 
traded  with  the  French  at  Tadoussac,  frequenting  the 
Sagnenay  river  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  and  near  to 
Quebec.  Next  there  were  several  minor  tribes  who 
hnnted  in  the  territory  through  which  the  St.  Maurice 
flowed.  But  the  most  numerous  and  warlike  were  the 
Hvront  and  the  Algonquitu.  The  head  quarters  of  the 
Hurons  were  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Huron.  The  Algon- 
quins,  who  are  thought  to  have  been  the  original  stock  or 
source  from  which  most  of  the  others  were  deaoendod,  wer« 
apread  over  an  immense  tract  of  country,  but  most  nnmt- 

*  The  Sourry,  called  hj  the  Fr«ooh  "  Mai  <it  Um,"  Was  a  vetr 
common  and  faUl  dlieaaa  until  about  the  middle  of  the  ISth 
century.  It  wu  bronght  on,  when  people,  whether  at  ica  or  on 
lend,  were  obliged  to  lire  in  a  oonfined  ipaoe,  witboat  freih  meat 
and  TegeUtblei,  and  ezpoeed  to  hardibipi.  In  oonne  of  time  it  was 
found  out  that  the  uie  of  Imu-juin,  vintgar,  Ac,  prerented  U)« 
diieue,  and  cnnd  those  who  were  afBloted  with  it.  Since  then  It 
hu  become  ai  rare  at  it  waa  formerly  common. 
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tool  •long  the  gw»t  rirer  Ottawa.  There  were  otW 
bodies orfamiliefl  of  Indiana,  then  oocupjring  part*  of  the 
region  now  included  in  Canada,  but  it  i»  not  neoe«*ry  to 
givo  their  varioua  namea  here.  It  is  enough  for  the  jonxks 
reader  to  remember  that  the  aavages  wh9Be  good  wiU 
Champlain  tried  to  aecure  were,  chiefly,  the  Montagnau, 
the  Muront  and  the  Algon^xn$. 

Champlain  found  out  that  theee  Indian  nations  were  all 
hostile  to  the  Iroquau,  whose  chief  settlement*  lay  souUi 
of  Lake  Ontario,  in  the  country  which  now  forms  the 
northern  part  qf  the  Sute  of  New- York.  The  Iroquois 
consisted  of  five  considerable  tribes,  named,  the  Mohawkt 
(or  Agnitr$),  the  Oneida*,  the  Onondagcu,  the  Cavugat, 
and  the  S«necai.  These  people  were  yerv  fierce,  and  war- 
like. They  were  in  league  against  the  Canadian  Indians, 
and  against  all  other  tribes  within  their  reach.  They  were 
ia  the  habit  of  entering  the  St.  Lawrence  bv  the  way  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  down  the  rirer  Richelieu,  then 
called  the  I&vtr  of  the  Iroquois.  They  also  crossed  l^e 
Ontario,  to  the  Northern  Shore,  or  descended  the  St. 
Lawrence,  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  OtUwa,  and  the 
Island,  of  Montreal.  They  attacked  and  massacred  the 
HaroDs,  Algonquins  and  other  tribes  of  Canada,  whererer 
they  could  find  them.  A  very  bitter  enmity  existed 
between  the  hostile  nations  of  savages.  Such  wm  Uie 
.  (tate  of  things  when  Champlain  moved  up  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  in  the  spring  of  1609. 

36.  Champlain  desired  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
those  tribes  of  Indians  who  were  to  be  the  nearest  neigh- 
boon;  of  the  French.  He  also  wished  to  open  a  great 
trade 'in  peltry  with  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins,  who 
.  hunted  near  the  Ottawa  and  in  more  distant  regions 
beyood ;  and  he  required  the  aid  of  these  to  enable  him 
to  explore  the  interior  of  the  continent. 

By  these  motives  he  was  induced  to  take  part  in  the 
warnre  against  the  Iroquois.  He  therefore  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Hurons  and  Algonauins  who  promised  in 
return  to  shew  him  their  country  ana  to  h^rieiid  u  well  u 
to  tndt  with  Hu  ?i«iioh. 


37.  In  consequence  of  his  agreement  with  his  allies,  he 
aoeompanied  their  warriors  in  three  expeditions  against 
the  Iroquois,  in  the  years  1609, 1610  and  1616.  .  In  the 
first  of  theee  he  had  an   opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
modes  in  which  savage  warfare  was  conducted.     He  had 
only  two  Frenchmen  with  him.    His  allies  went  in  canoes, 
by  the  way  of  the  river  Richelieu,  to  seek  their  snemies 
in  their  own  country.     They  landed  at  a  point  not  far 
{torn  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain.     As  they  drew  near 
to  the  parU  where  they  expected  to  find  Iroquois  warriors, 
they  marched  only  in  the  night  time.    During  daylight 
they  lay  still  and  lighted  no  fire.     A  considerable  battle 
took  place.  When  it  had  just  b^n,  while  the  Iroquois 
were  preparing  to.  disohatie  their  arrows,  Champlain,  in 
armour,  suddenly  shewed  himself  in  front  of  them.    His 
strange  appearance  surprised  them.     But  when,  with  his 
gun,  he  killed  an  Iroquois  chief,   and  wounded  several 
others,   and  when  his  two  French   followers  fired  their 
pieces,  the  Iroquois  were  terrified.     They  turned  and  fled 
in  all  directions,  pursued  by  the  Hurons  and  Al^nonins. 
The  Iroquois  were  completely  defeated,  many  being  killed 
and  some  of  them  taken  prisoners.    For  theae  Champlun 
tried  in  vain  to  secure  humane  treatment.     His  allies 
would  not  listan  to  him,  but  proceeded  to  bum  and  tormmt 
their  captives.     The  Hurons,  Algonquina,  and   Monta- 


Indlan  Scalping  Knife. 

gnais,  celebrated  their  victory  hj  a  great  feast,  Cham- 
plain witnessed  their  proceeding  with  horror.  He  saw  them 
tear  off  the  nails  of  their  victims,  put  out  their  eyes,  out 
off  their  ears  and  lips,  apply  fire  to  different  parts  of  their 
bodies,  whidh  were  then  mangled  and  cut  to  pieces.  The 
entartainment  closed  with  devouring  th«  flesh  of  the  slain. 
Th«  sufferers  themselves  endured  their  torments  with  an 
outward  shew  of  indifference.  Champlain'i  endeavours  to 
save  them  ware  met  by  the  d«oUratioD,  that  what  ha 
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witnetMd  wu  the  fi^«  of  the  Hurons  and  Algonqoiiu, 
whenever  thew  fell  into  the  handi  of  the  Iroquois. 

The  oonqnerors  returned  to  their  own  hunting  groundi, 
and  Chunplain  to  Qnebeo. 

38.  In  the  following  year,  1610,  Champlain,  with  »  few 
Frenchmen,  again  joined  hit  Indian  allies  in  an  expedition 
against  their  enemies.  The  resnlts  were  the  same  as  before 
— a  battle,  the  defeat  of  the  Iroquois,  and  shocking  cruel- 
ties praotised  upon  the  prisoners. 

39.  In  the  year  161fi,  Champlain  joined  in  a  third  and 
still  neater  expedition  against  the  Iroquois.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  went  by  a  different  and  much  longer  route,  as  he 
desired  to  visit  the  Hurooa  in  their  own  country.  He 
passed  t^e  rapids  above  Montreal  and  then  up  the  River 
Ottawa.  From  this  he  crossed  the  high  land  to  lake  Nipit- 
ting,  and  thence  to  the  Oeorgian  Bay,  along  the  coast  of 
which  he  descended  to  the  Huron  Country.  This  lay 
between  the  Georgian  Bav  and  Lake  Simcoe.  Here,  in  a 
nninber  of  bourgMes  and  thriving  settlements,  dwelt  the 
Huron  people.  They  have  been  estimated  at  upwards  of 
30,000  souls  when  first  visited  by  the  French. 

After  spending  some  time  amongst  them,  Champlain  ao- 
companiea  the  Huron  warriors  on  their  march  towards  the 
territories  of  the  Iroquois.  They  passed  through  Lake 
Simcoe,  and  thence  to  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  and  crossed  Lake 
Ontario. 

On  reaching  the  Iroquois  country  they  found  a  consi- 
derable body  of  their  eaemies  stationed  in  a  rudely  con- 
structed fort  and  ready  to  receive  them.  Champlain 
endeavoured  to  explain  to  his  allies  how  they  ought  to 
proceed  in  making  their  assault.  The  Iroquois  had  now 
Moomo  a  little  accustomed  to  the  fire-arms  of  the  Frenoh 
and  wese  not  m  afruid  of  them  as  formerly.  Besides  this, 
they  were  well  sheltered  in  their  fort. 

The  Hurons,  iiugleotine  Champlain's  advice,  made  their 
attack  in  a  very  irregular  manner  and  were  repulsed. 
ChamplMn  himself  was  wounded  by  an  arrow.  Several 
Hurons  were  also  killed  and  wounded.  Although  Cham- 
plain and  his  French  followers  used  theii  Are  arms  skil- 
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ftjly  and  did  all  they  could  to  assist  and  enoourage  their 
allies  yet  the  fickle  Hurons  who  had  come  so  far  to  fight 
the  Iroquois  determined  to  retreat.  The  wounded,  Cham- 
plain amongst  them,  were  carried  off  as  csreftilly  ss  possi- 
ble on  litters,  in  the  midst  of  the  retiring  Indians. 

They  marched  back  to  Lake  Ontario  and  crossed  over  to 
the  north  shore.  Some  time  was  spent  in  hunting  between 
Ontario  and  Lake  Simooe.  It  was  late  in  the  autumn  before 
they  reached  the  Huron  settlements. 

Champlain,  while  crossing  Lake  Ontario,  was  mformed 
that  there  was  a  route  by  water  down  to  the  low«r  8U 
Lawrence.  But  the  savages  pretended  they  oould  not 
(pare  canoes  or  guides  at  that  advanced  season  of  the  year. 

H»  was  therefore  obliged  to  go  and  spend  the  wmter 
amongst  them.  There  was  a  considerable  number  of  French- 
men with  him.  A  EeooUet  priest,  Joteph  U  Caron,  wss 
already  esUblished  among  the  Hurons.  Champlain  consi- 
dered that,  with  the  aid  of  the  priest,  and  of  his  Frenoh 
followers,  he  oould  gain  much  useful  information  about  the 
country  and  the  neighbouring  savage  tribes.  He  chwrfully 
submitted  to  his  lot,  and  remained  the  guest  of  the  HuroBB 
about  six  months,  until  the  month  of  May  1816. 

40.  While  Champlain  gained  tho  friendship  ot  many 
Indian  tribes  through  assisting  thorn  against  the  Iroquois, 
the  part  which  he  took  was  followed  by  unhappy  results. 
It  increased  the  enmity  of  tho  Iroquois  towards  the  In- 
dians of  Canada,  without  being  of  much  real  benefit  to 
these  in  their  defence.  It  also  laid  the  foundation  of 
deadly  hostility  towards  the  French  which  was  kept  up, 
with  infinite  harm  to  the  colony,  during  moat  of  the  onsumg 
150  years.  It  is  said  that,  before  he  decided  upon  inter- 
fering in  the  warfare  of  the  savages,  he  took  counsel  with 
his  partner,  M.  Pontogravtf.  ,        ,   ■ 

41.  During  tho  six  years  which  had  now  elapsed  smoe 
the  foundation  of  Quebec,  Champlain  had  added  a  good 
deal  to  what  was  previously  known  of  the  interior  of  >«)W 
Franoe.  .  „. 

He  was  the  first,  of  Europeans,  to  pass  up  the  river  Ki- 
ohtlien,  and  to  behold  the  beautifnl  sheet  of  water  oaUed, 
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after  Ma  owo  name,  Lake  ChampUin.  Ha  finl  penetrated 
through  the  rspida  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa,  and  went 
up  that  great  river.  He  alao  made  known  the  existence  of 
Lake  Nipiiaing,  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Simooe,  and  Lake 
Ontario. 

During  hia  atay  with  the  Hurona,  he  procured  much  va- 
luable information  about  the  nature  and  manners  of  the 
savages.  While  there,  he  made  excursions  among  the  tribes 
nearest  to  the  Hnroos.  He  alao  held  interoourae  and  made 
friendship  with  the  chiefs  of  tribes  whose  settlements  were 
many  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  Huron  Country. 

He  heard,  alao,  of  the  great  inland  aea — Hndaon's  Bay, 
then  called  "  the  Sea  of  the  North."— <A  Lakes  Superior, 
and  Michigan,  and  of  the  great  river  Miaaissippi. 

He  afterwarda  wrote  and  published  in  France  an  inte- 
reating  narrative  of  his  voyagea  and  journies,  and  prepared 
maps  of  the  regions  he  visited. 

42.  Champlain  was  so  long  absent  from  Quebec  on  his 
third  expedition  to  the  Iroquois  oountrv,  that  the  people 
there  began  to  be  very  anxious  about  his  safety. 

He  was  very  much  beloved  bv  them,  and  when  be  came 
baok,  at  last,  about  the  end  of  June,  1616,  accompanied  by 
the  priest,  le  Oaron,  their  joy  was  unbounded.  They  as- 
sembled in  a  little  chapel,  which  had  been  erected  some 
time  before,  and  publicly  offered  thanks  to  God  for  bringing 
him  safe  to  them  again  after  so  lona  and  dangerous  a 
jouraey.      ;  ^  :r^ 


CHAPTEB  SBVENTH. 


CovoiTioa  AVD  Paooaias  or  nii  OotovT— Kadaiii  Oaiii- 
tiykO.— Foar  St.  Loma.— RiooLuna.  (A.  0. 1615-1634.) 

48.  It  ia  neoeaaarv  now  to  make  mention  of  the  progren  of 
the  Colony  begun  by[  Champlain  at  Quebec,  as  ww  ae  of 
(Mveral  important  incidents  that  occurred. 

Very  soon  after  the  founding  of  Quebec,  other  atationa 
were  eatabliaked,  both  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Man- 


Lee  and  on  what  waa  afterwarda  caUed  the  "Und  of 
Montml.  At  the  former  of  the«  placea,  called  3V«.  A- 
Z  Vplatform,  storehouses,  and  a  habitation  were  built 
iTdians  came  thereto  trade,  from  the  St.  Lawrmoe  and 
from  the  region  of  the  St.  Maurice. 

On  the  Uand  of  Montreal,  Champlain  had  »  P»«ie  of 
I  pound  cleared  and  named  Place  RoyaU^  on  the  "*•  ofthe 
Modern  city.  Also  at  the  spot  now  called  Laehxiu  he  oona- 
'  truoted  storehouses  and  named  the  rapids  "So«i<  ^J;J^''**\ 
This  soon  became  a  great  trading  sUtion  and  frequented 
«erv  season  by  large  numbers  of  Indians,  bringing  pdtry 
'  from  their  hunting  grounds  up  the  Ottawa,  and  in  the 
Snof  the  Great  Lakes.  The  W-nd  oppo«'*«  »»>•  «*»?  "^ 
Sreal  waa  named  by  him  St.  SeUn',  Idand,  after  the 
Dame  of  hia  wife.  *  .     .    ,  • 

44.  In  the  year  1610,  King  Henry  IV,  the  friend  of  de 
MonU  and  Champlain,  died  in  Pans,  murdered  by  an 
Sn     Hia  death  w«i  soon  followed  by  the  loas  of  the 
Sges  enjoyed  by  de  MonU.    After  de  MonU,  severe^ 
Ser^infof  in«uenoe  at  the  Court  became  sucoesaively  the 
rrotecter.  of  the  colony  of  New  Pr««f  ,-^«  duke.  i« 
Soi>*on$,  Condi,  Montmorency,  and   ^«"««'*|^?»1"f 
the  title  of  Viceroy,.    Various  changes  occurred  in  Ae 
irrangemenU  of  the  companies  formed  under  the  auapioea 
of  tbMe  peraonages.    But  the  bravery,  fldehty,  and  piety 
of  Champlain,  oanaed  him  te  be  retained  throughout  aa 
1  hwld  V  tie  oolony  of  Canada.   Although  reaUy  jan- 
ployed  by  the  companies,  aa  their  agent  and  repr«»nteuve, 
yet  he  held  hU  oommiaalon  from  the  King  of  France,  t 

.  During  bis  connection  of  nearly  30  J*»^^^^*^^!l^: 
pUln  orossid  th.  Atlantic  many  tlm.i  for  th«  purpos.  of  vtalUag 
Writ  In  Iho  lnUr*it  of  the  colony. 

Ob  one  of  thw.  oocMlon  he  msrried  a  Udy  aamad  fM^^o^ 
U,\n  tb.  year  leU.  She  p.ld  a  vUlt  to  Quabw.  In  1630,  and 
rsmalned  about  4  years. 

t  One,  Id  lfll»,  it.ps  wet*  taken  to  depriv.'  0>»»"lJfi»„°(J*j» 
poslUon,  ind  to  u.6  hi.  .errloei  .olely  '»' >»»''"«  ~l*'*«,?!!^i 
Siold  frUnd  Pontagrav*  was  proposed  W  Uk.  hU  plao.  and 
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His  diiooverieB  and  writingg  h»d  gained  him  a  gwat  repu- 
tation in  hia  native  oonntry.    The  influence  thna  aoqnired  i 
ha  alwayi  employed  diligently  in  promoting  the  ir^i*  of  1 
the  oolony. 

But  in  the  management  of  the  affaira  of  the  oompaniea 
in  Franae,  diiputea  and  diffioultiea  sprung  up  from  time  to 
time,  by  whioh  Ohamplain's  efforta  were  hindered. 

46.  Although  the  trading  bnaineaa  wu  oontinned  in 
Oanada  ftom  year  to  year,  yet  no  progreaa  whatever  had 
been  ttade  in  aettling  ooloniata  upon  the  landa.  At  Qnebeo 
there  were  seldom  more  than  60  or  60  peraona  remaining 
through  the  winter.  Theae  were  nearly  all  peraona  in  tha 
employment  of  the  oompaniea.  In  the  aummor,  the  itationi 
at  Quebec,  Tadouaaao,  Three  Rivora  and  Sault  St.  L«nia, 
the  or«wa  of  the  trading  veaaela  and  the  Indiana  oaoaed  a 
much  larger  oonoourae  of  people.  To  anpply  the  religioua 
wants  of  theae  and  to  laboor  at  th»  oonveraion  of  the 
aayagea,  jprieaU  bad  been  brought  out.  In  1616,  four 
prieaU  of  the  order  of  BeoolUu  oame  to  Quebec..  In  1617 
and  aubaequent  yeara,  more  Becolleta,  and  aflerwarda  Je- 
auita,  arrived.  Religioua  aervioee  were  held  at  Quebec, 
Tadouaaao,  and  Three  IJivera.  A  amall  chapel  and  a  monaa- 
tery  were  built  at  the  capital.  ReooUeU  and  JeauiU  were 
employed,  aon>e  at  the  atationa  which  have  been  mentioned, 
otbera  on  miaaiona  amongut  the  Indiana  tribea.  Tbaae 
miniatera  of  religion  had  plenty  to  do  in  inatruoting  the 
aava^oa,  aawell  a«  in  holding  eervicaa  for  the  benefit  of  the 
floating  population  of  the  trading  poaU.  But,  for  a  oooai- 
demble  time,  there  waa  no  occupation  for  them  in  tbeVay 
of  laying  the  foundation  of  religion  for  the  people  of  a 
future  great  colony.  Champlain  waa  very  deairoua  of  sup- 
plying hii  want.  He  thought  it  a  great  matter  when  a 
•logle  family  oame  out  aa  actual  aettlera  in  the  year  1617.  f 

•otaalljr  WM  Mat  out  to  ail  It  during  that  vw.  But  Obamplaln 
would  not  agree  to  inob  a  ebange,  aadremaliMd  In  Pari*  until  tha 
diffloaltj  wu  Httled. 

t  TUa  eonaiitwl  of  a  man  namad  Uitit  a4i*H,  hii  wUb  and  thna 


iFrom  time  to  time  in  after  yeara  a  few  others  followed. 
Icbamplain  brought  his  own  wife,  and  two  attondanta,  to 
iQuebi  in  1620.  X  In  1621,  a  «gii«<«r  of  birtha,  marriagea, 
land  deaths,  waa  begun  by  the  RecoUeU. 
I  46.  In  noticing  the  progreaa  of  the  infant  colony,  wo 
Imuit  not  omit  to  mention  two  serious  causea,  which  afflio- 
I  ted  it  in  Ohamplain's  time,  and  continued  to  do  ao  during 
I  the  whole  time  of  it«  growth.  .      mu        j-j 

I     The  flrat  waa  the  hostility  of  the  Iroquoia.    These  did 
I  not  conflne  their  attacks  to  the  aavagea  of  the  oountry. 
I  They  oame  prowling  round  the  French  stations  at  Three 
Rivers,  Sault  St.  Louis,  and  even  Quebec.  They  attacked 
and  killed  Hurons  and  Montagnaia  under  the  very  eyee  of 
I  the  French  and  out  off  the  latter  whenever  they  could  bo 
found  off  their  Ruard .  In  the  year  1 620  after  Champlain  had 
arrived  from  France  with  hia  family,  lartre  bodies  of  Iro- 
quois ravnp>d  the  oountry,  Icilling  many  Indiana.  All  that 
the  Freiioli .  ould  do  waa  to  keep  close  inside  their  enclo- 
iurea  and  defenoea.  „  , .  ^    • 

Seooodly,  the  people  of  the  trading  veaaela  nippUod  intou- 
eating  liquors  to  the  Indians  who  came  to  traffic.  The 
lavasti  were  thus  first  led  to  become  drunkards.  Cham- 
plain and  the  priests  exerted  themselves  to  put  an  end  to 
the  evil  practice.  But  their  efforU  were  only  in  part  suo- 
oeaful,  and  great  disorders  were  occasioned. 

These  oausos,  and  the  neglect  of  the  oompaniea  to  bring 
out  oolonisU,  and  to  supply  Uio  people  who  remained  over 
winter  with  sufficient  neoeasaries  and  means  of  defence, 
occasioned  grout  anxiety  to  Champlain.  The  oompaniea 
only  oared  for  the  gains  of  the  fur  trade.  All  the  world, 
except  OhMnplttin  Uimaoll',  soemed  to  think  nothing  of 
Oanada,  "     *.    _ 

1  Madam*  Obamplaln  wai  tb»  first  Kurojuan  lain  tbataade  bar 
appearance  In  Oanada.  BbeWae  younger  tban  her  hueband,  and 
nmarkable  for  her  piety  and  henuty.  The  laragu  were  delighted 
with  her  preienoe  and  gentle  oi»nner«.  Hbe  wore  »  imall  mirror  at 
b*>  girdle.  The  laTagea  who  approached  her  oould  see  tbemielvaa 
la  It,  and  dselared  that  iha  carried  eaeb  one  of  them  In  her  heart 
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47.  In  1620,  Clumplmin  laid  the  fooniUtiou  of  »  new  I 
ftnidtnre  »t  Quebec,  to  which  he  gare  the  name  of  /brtl 
St.  touts.  It  wu  intended  to  be  ipaoioua  and  itrongl 
enough  to  afford  shelter  and  protection  to  all  in  the  place,  I 
in  oate  of  need.  Bereral  yeari  elapsed  before  it  waa  com- 1 
pletetf.  ■*■  I 

481  In  the  mean  time,  owing  to  the  diaputea  among  the] 
memben  of  the  Company  of  New  France,  and  the  complaint* 
of  nagleot,  gent  home  by  Champiain  and  the  Reeolleta,  the 
king  of  France  euppreaaed  it  and  granted  iu  chief  powen 
■nd  privileges  to  a  new  company.  At  the  head  of  thli  were 
two  brothers.  Huguenots,  named  de  Caen,  belonging  totiiFl 
town  of  Ronen.  The  younger,  Emtry  de  Ca$n,  went  tfnt 
to  Canada  to  look  after  the  company's  interesta.  ' 

49,  In  all  hia  concern  about  the  welfare  of  the  Colony 
Champiain  was  well  seconded  by  the  Recollet  priests! 
.  These  worthy  men  exercised  a  great  personal  influence  and 
were  much  esteemed  both  by  the  French  and  the  Savages. 
They  received  nothing  beyond  the  bare  neoeaaariea  oflife 
from  those  whom  they  served,  for  they  belonged  to  an  i 
order  which  was  bound  by  a  vow  of  poverty.  With  their 
own  hands  they  cleared  and  cultivated  land  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  St.  Charles,  the  name  of  which  they  changed 
from  that  of  8le.  Croix,  given  in  it  by  Jacques  Cartler. 
Their  habitation,  constructed  in  the  year  1620,  stood  on 
Mm  site  now  ooenpied  by  the  Gtneral  Hoifiiud.  f 

60.  In  the  year  1624,  while  the  works  on  Port  St. 
LogU  were  in  progress,  Champiain  left  Quebec  on  •  visit 

•  It  WM  (Itnatsd  OB  the  commandlnK  »l*«  now  known  as  the 
^rM»  TirtM,.  It  was  the  beod-quartsn  of  tba  Oovemon  of 
Canada  op  to  tbs  rear  1834,  w«iia  ths  fort,  or  CkaUau,  as  It  was 
oftsB  ciilUd,  wss  dettro7«l  by  tlre.« 

t  Tk«  babitation  or  cont-ent.pf  tba  R«oolUU  was  la  (iposed 
situation,  ouuide  of  tbe  defences,  .^be  Iroquois  made  an  attack 
upon  it  In  1023,  which  induced  Champiain  to  moke  Fort  8t  Looli 
SttODgsr  and  larger  than  he  bad  at  flrel  intended. 

Tbs  Eeoollets  afterwarde  bod  a  bsbiutioo  and  garden  near  to 

Jl^'.SJi^l^V''^  J^^««»«»<»  «>w  ooaapisd  by  tb*  Ootirt  Bpqk 
ana  tbf  logUsli  Oathsdral. 


lio  ParU.  He  took  with  him  Madame  Chamnlain  to  inend 
ISe  rest  of  her  life  in  her  native  oountij.  Her  example  in 
Homing  out  to  the  colonv  had  not  yet  been  inutated,  and 
Ithew  were  very  few  colonists  yet  eaUbliahed  in  the  new 

I  country.  »    »  i 

Emery  de  Caen  wu  left  behind  in  charge  of  afWia  at 

I  Quebec. 


CHAPTBB  EIGHTH. 


CHi»PLAt«'.B«n.Avot,.s.-A«a.vAt  •"•'"""•il^QcMro 
'        Rsuoioos  Missio«s.-8TATa  Of  isa  Cotoav.-Qoaaio 

Toaia  av  tna  Baouan.  (A.  D.  1624-16M.) 

61,  Champiain  was  detained  in  France  until  the  vear 
I  1626.  He  courageously  stood  up  for  the  mtereata  of  tbi^, 
colony,  although  in  doing  so  he  had  to  incur  t^d^P'r^ 
sure  of  somel«r«.n.  of  influence  who  beloi«^  to  Je 
company,  but  who  cared  only  for  the  gains  of  *•  P«'»jy 
tr«ie.  He  went  to  plead  hU  catiae  among  the  wealthy,  lAe 
reUgiou*  people,  and  the  principal  merchwts  of  ITranoe. 
He  carrierhis  appeals  into  the  camp  and  into  the  king  s 
court.  Being  very  much  respected  and  pleasing  in  hU 
manners  and  conversation,  he  could  not  fai  to  obUin 
hearers.  Louis  XIII  was  king,  and  Cardinal  R*^*^^^ 
the  greatest  man  in  France,  had  just  boconie  hu  fl»t 
minister.  Richelieu  was  thenformins;  plans  for  restoring  to 
order  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  He  took  up  the  ease  of 
Canada,  after  a  time,  and  arranged  a  method  of  snoodUring 
and  advancing  the  colony.      ,  '    | 

B2.  Champiain  returne4to  Quebec,  with  some  sunpUes. 
Ha  found  the  work,  which  he  had  left  to  be  doneduring 
hU  absence,  very  little  adjaftced.  He  set  dillgw^  »bout 
completing  it. 

53.  Meanwhile,  in  162B,  the  SooUty  of  J*"'**  J|» 
Trinoe,  who  had  Un  asked  to  assUt  In  the  work  of  the 
rtUgioos  missions  of  Canada,  sent  out  several  of  Uielr 
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order.*  On  their  arriyj,  the  Jeroite  were  rtther  ooWIt 
received  Chwnplam  wu  not  there,  and  hii  reprewnti 
tire,  de  Caen,  wai  a  Huguenot,  who  oared  much  more  for 
nil  company  a  agent*  than  he  did  for  Jesuit  prie«t«.  It  it 
recorded,  that,  no  person  offering  them  ahelter,  de  Caen 
w««  on  the  point  of  providing  for  them  a  pawage  back  to 
i^'ranoe.  But  the  Recolletg  generoualy  invited  them  to  oome 
to  their  habitation  on  the  St,  Charlea,  until  they  could 
provide  for  themaelvea.  The  JeauiU  were  by  no  meani 
deititute  of  resources  of  their  own,  for  they  had  an  abun- 
dant  supnly  of  neoessaiiei  and  20  workmen  for  whom  a 
pa«sage  had  been  secured  in  a  small  vessel  hired  for  the 
purpose  from  the  de  Caens,  They  did  not  therefore,  lone 
require  the  hospitality  of  the  Recollets.  A  pieoe  of  gi^und 
conceded  to  them  by  the  head  of  the  company,  was  siMed' 
ily  prepared  and  a  building  erected.  It  was  not  fcr  from 
•  the  habitation  of  the  RecolleU.  J 

In  the  following  year  the  Jesuits  undertook  miisionB 
wnpDg  the  Hurons  and  other  savage  nations.     They  had 

Wn'^fj,  ."m  **  '**'±«  9"^"  languages,  and  then  to 
begjin  the  stil  more  dlfBcult  task  of  inducing  them  to 
become  Christians.  The  Jesuits  and  the  Racollets  worked 
together  in  harmony  The  hardship  and  misery,  neoes- 
«r^  to  be  endured  by  civilised  perins  dwelling  among 
the  barbarians  of  the  Ulorth  American  foresU,  were  cheer 
taily  borne  by  those  devoted  men. 

»„'!!■  w^'TT ''"'  ^''*"'  ^^26  and  1629,  the  colony  made 
80  irabstantial  prog««.     Although   a  new  oompiy,  of 
Wbipb  an  amount  IS  given  m  the  next  chapter,  was  formed 
Wdar  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Riohel&u,  in   1627  ita 
Uup^taU  were  not  gompleted  until  the  following  y'ew, 

•  The  tnt  who  earns  ware  Darned  LaUmanl,  Bnbamfuii  Mm^ 
Ther  wereaocompanled  by  two  /^-S-W.  of  tbilKr.  ^'i::?: 

.„  .if^   '    ™,''f'  ^''O"    »"  "■=  opposite  bank  of  the  St  Oharil. 
to  MofX  oMupied  \>j  the  Reeollati.  unarlM 


„d  then  it  WM  fbund  to  be  too  late  to  iate  the  colony 

*7hrt;mp«»y  of  the  De  Caen,  became  ao  negleetW 
that  the  peoVlT  who  pa««id  the  winter  at  Queb«J,  and  who 
dwendeiTion  supplies  from  France,  had  not  enough  to 
;T  In  the  sprinS  of  1627,  they  aent  out  «  msuffioient 
^k  of  provisions.  At  the  lame  time  the  De  Caen. 
wMld  not  permit  the  Jesuit,  to  brina  from  France  what 
C  r^ui^  for  their  own  esUbSshment  at  Quebec. 
The,  U  equipped  a  ve.«l  of  their  own  for  the  purpo«. 
Kn^^uenc^'^they  sent  hoin.  th«ir  wojtoen  from 
Canad.rf»ariiig  they  might  not  be  able  to  feed  them  at 

^"Setimes  the  ships  bringing  out  neceswriee,  hadvery 
k)M  paiaaKes.  The  consequences  to  Ohamplam  s  peoiJe 
wS  %eS  for  then,  the  stock  of  provinona,  intended 
TthX  «pport,  were  partly  used  uo  o»  the  way^ouU 
The  inconvenience  was  the  more  heavily  felt  because  the 
Indian.,  their  aUies  and  visitors,  observed  their  weakened 
condition.  The  Iroquois  also  became  more  bold  and 
iasolent.  To  add  to  fchamplain's  perplexity,  he  wa.  very 
^differently  supplied  with  ammunition  for/"  g«n». '» 
«,e  he  riiould  te  obUged  to  use  them  in  defending  the 
riloe  He  had  not  so  many  as  50  able  bodied  men  u»d«r 
Kmmand.     Such  was  t^e  sUto  of  affair,  in  the  colony 

'"  U.  Thai^ned  in  that  year,  that  a  Aip  with  supplies 
forQuebeo-the  last  sent  out  by  the  »«  Caens-wa.  into- 
«pted  at  sea  by  commodore  kirkt  He  w«  »  Frend. 
reCee,  a  Huguenot,  who  «dled  under  the  English  flag. 
wX^lall  ^uad  on  he  came  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  a. 
far  «  Tadous«S.  There  he  destroyed  all  the  property  »t 
the  trading  station,  and  put  an  end  to  the  traffic  for  the 
Lon.  He  sent  up  a  letter  to  Champlain  to  inform  h.m 
I^t  theves^l  he\ad  intorcepted  Kirkt  a'-o  de«rej 
to  blow  if  Champlain  would  surrender  his  post  without 
nditanoe  ;  for,  if  not,  as  he  wa.  determined  to  have  it, 
bt  would  .Uy  at  TadouMao  and  prevent  any  *'^f^ 
flN>B  raachiniQuebw.     He  a«ureS  Champlain  of  good 
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treatment  for  himielf  and  foUoweri,  provided  he  would 
yield  peaceably. 

Ohanjplain  oonoealed  his  real  condition,  as  well  u  h« 
oonld,  from  Kirkt's  messengers,  and  returned  a  reply  to 
the  eflSoet  that  he  felt  well  able  to  defend  his  pott.  Kirkt 
did  not  see  fit  to  approach  Quebec  that  year.  He  pre- 
•inUy  set  sail  from  Tadouasao  and  proowled  down  the  8t 
Lawrenoe. 

65.  In  Prance,  before  this  time,  the  new  oompany  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  one.  Although  the  aeawn  was 
well  advanced,  yet  a  number  of  ships  were  sent,  laden 
with  colonists  and  all  kinds  of  supplies  for  Quebec.  There 
were  five  vessels  in  all,  commanded  by  M.  de  Roquemont 
But  as  he  was  sailing  into  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawreno*,  he 
met  Kirkt,  with  his  squadron,  sailing  out.  A  short  oon- 
fliet  took  place,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Boauemoot's 
•hips  by  the  English.  ^ 

This  was  a  most  unfortunate  ooonrrenoe  fbr  Ohamplain 
and  his  people  at  Quebec.  Had  thoae  supplies  reached 
them  they  would  have  been  rescued  from  ruin.  But  now 
M  wmter  was  approaching,  their  diminished  stores  afforded 
only  a  small  daily  allowance  for  eaob  person,  This  was 
Inpreaaed,  for  a  time,  by  what  could  be  procured  from 
buntmg  and  fishing,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  friendly  Indians 
It  is  recorded  that  Champlain's  people  were  glad  to  looar 
the  neighbouring  forest  in  search  of  roota  and  other  casual 
means  of  sustaining  life.  But  it  is  hard  to  understeod 
how  they  all  managed  to  survive  the  winter  of  1628-29  * 
That  they  did  not  die  of  famine  was  owing,  in  part,'  to 
Champlain's  example,  and  his  influence  and  good  arrange- 
menU.  While  he  exhorted  all  around  him  to  bear  their 
ooftdition  with  patience,  he  limited  himself  to  a  share  of 
m  food  no  greater  than  that  of  the  meanest  perM>n  in  the 

I 

*  Aeoordlng  to  lome  aeoounti,  U.  d«  Roqutmont  bad  sonlrirsd 
to  jend  forwiird  to  Queb.o  a  •mali  party  In  a  eatler,  Jmt  before 
5r'«" J"  »'">  Kirlct.  ThUwa.  to  announce  tb*  eoiun*  ofX 
rr«ncli  ibira  witb  luecouM.  Perbaps  (bis  litUs  TssielMrrltd  m 
son*  provbioas.    But  we  are  not  dUUnotly  Informed.    ^"^^ 


slaee.  He  also  persuaded  the  Reeollets  and  the  Jesuits, 
as  well  as  the  only  two  families  of  colonists  then  in  the 
eenntry,  named  Hibtrt  and  Couillard,  who  had  raite4 
some  erops  on  their  lands,  to  oontribut*  all  they  had  to 
the  common  stock. 

56.  In  the  spring  of  1629,  the  missionary  priests  who 
had  gone  to  the  Huron  country,  came  down  to  Quebec, 
socompaoied  by  several  Frenchmen.  They  also  depended, 
for  subsistence,  upon  supplies  from  Franoe,  and  oould  not 
remain  without  them  longer  in  the  midst  of  the  savages. 

In  their  neoeesity,  the  French,  at  Quebec,  observed  that 
the  Montagnais  and  Algonquins,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  insolent,  and  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  their 

weakness,  f  ,  .  ,.  •  • 

When  July  oame,  even  Champlain  oould  not  help 
shewing  signs  of  extreme  anxietv.  He  had  now  given  up 
ill  hope  of  witnessing  the  arrival  of  ships  from  Franoe, 

But,  about  the  middle  of  that  month,  an  event  ooourred 
which  put,  an  end  to  the  struggle.  Sir  David  Kirkt  had 
returned  with  his  squadron  to  Tadouswui,  He  sent  on 
his  two  brothers,  Louis  and  Thomas,  with  three  armed 
•hips,  to  Quebeo.  This  time,  Champlain  made  no  pre- 
lenee  of  ability  to  defend  his  post.  He  surrendered  on 
July  20th,  and  thus  lost,  at  one  stroke,  the  fruits  of  more 
than  20  years'  arduous  exertion. 

The  conditions  were,  that,  on  vielding  up  the  ^toe, 
Champlain  with  all  his  people,  and  their  personal  effeeta, 
shoula  be  carried  to  England,  and  thence  be  permitted  to 
pass  over  to  Franoe. 

The  brothers  Kirkt  then  esUblished  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  Quebeo.  Champlain  and  his  followers  were  con- 
veyed down  to  Tadouasao,  where  they  were  oourttously 
received  by  Sir  David  Kirkt,  and  their  passage  across  the 
Atlantic  provided  for. 

+  The  Ahtnaqui;  a  brave  Indian  nation  whoso  tribee  tben  ocen- 
niid  thH  country  wlilch  now  form»  the  SUIe  of  Maine,  behaved 
very  dilhre fitly  from  the  Moiit»gn»l»  and  Al  jonqulni  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  They  lent  friendly  meiwigei  to  OhampUln  and  offltred 
IsHeslvt  sad  feed  ^0  of  hit  psopl*  during  tbe  n«st  winter. 
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67.  Ohamplain  wu  s  mn  of  Mtonishing  perMTMTMM. 
fi[e,  and  the  prieiU,  and  all  the  French,  except  a  ftw  who 
#ere  permitted  to  remain  a<  aettlent,  had  been  carried  away 
captive,  and  the  country  given  np  into  the  poaaeaiion  ottkt 
Bngliah,  Yet  he  by  no  means  yielded  to  despair.  On  th«  I 
contrary,  he  immediately  set  about  working  out  plana  for  | 
the  recorerr  of  hia  colony. 

Eren  before  he  left  Quebec  hia  fint  atopa  in  that  direo- 
tlon  Were  taken  ;  for,  the  two  or  three  heads  of  fiiroiliei  I 
who  where  able  to  make  a  livelihood  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  ground,  went  to  him  for  hia  advice  about  their  own 
eonrM — whether  they  had  better  go  or  remain  behind.  He 
o<ranaeled  them  to  remain,  at  leaat  on  trial.  They  oould,  h« 
aaid,  live  on  their  crops,  and  trade  in  peltry  with  th« 
ilvaffei ;  but  that,  if  they  should  find  themsolvea  not  well 
treated  by  the  English,  and  if  they  did  not  like  their  16t, 
they  might  next  year  return  to  Franee. 

Obamplaln  hoped,  in  fact,  that,  by  next  year,  the  ooontry 
Would  be  recovered  by  France. 

^Then  he  arrived  in  Bneland  he  went  to  the  ambaaaador 
of  Prance  and  gave,  in  writmg,  all  the  particulars  of  Kirkt'i 
proceedings.  He  also  urged  the  ambaMador  to  negotiat« 
the  restoration  of  the  colony, 

Next,  he  went  to  Paris  and  brought  his  case  under  the 
particolar  notice  of  Richelieu  and  other  persons  of  influenee. 
At  the  same  time,  he  took  advantage  of  bis  stay  in  the 
French  capital  to  publish  information  about  the  advantages 
of  Canada. 

He  thus  tried  to  eonquer  people's  indifferenoe,  and  their 
itonoranoe  on  those  subject*. 

Unless  Champlain  had  thu  exerted  himself,  the  eonrt 
and  people  of  Franee  might  then  hava  abaodoned  the 
country  for  ever. 

Although  he  could  not  point  at  Canada,  aa  others  did 
at  Mexico  and  Peru,  as  a  place  for  procuring  gold,  silver 
knd  preoioos  stones,  he  set  before  their  minds  grand  ideal 
of  another  sort.  He  spoke  to  them  of  the  opport  unity  there 
Waa  of  eonverting  to  Christianity  whole  nations  of  barba- 
riau,  aad  tk*  glory  of  foondiog  a  great  French  entpire  oo 


the  ether  side  of  the  Atlantic.  His  well  known  pietv,  and  his 
representations  about  the  heathen  Indians,  touched  the  feel- 
ings cf  the  religious.  His  talents,  his  ]>«8t  history,  his 
imiable  manners  and  single-hearted  disposition,  as  well  aa 
the  real  merits  of  his  cause,  procured  for  him  a  favorable 
hearing  in  all  quarters. 

Champlain  oonsiderod  that  there  waa  one  very  strong 
point  in  the  cose,  which  could  not  but  prevail  in  leading 
his  countrymen  to  insist  upon  the  restoration  of  the  country 
if  only  they  could  be  made  to  value  its  possession.  This, 
be  urged  strongly,  that,  at  the  time  when  Sir  David  Kirkt 
■ummoned  Champlain  to  surrender  Quebec,  in  July  1689, 
France  and  England  were  not  at  lear  vilh  each  other.  A 
treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  had  actually  been  signed  more 
than  tiso  monthi  br/ore.  Whether  Kirkt  knew  of  thia  or 
not  is  uncertain.  But  some  have  alleged  that  he  did  know, 
and  that  his  motive  for  taking  the  place  was  to  repay 
himself  for  the  great  expenses  of  his  expedition.  The 
very  courteous  language  he  employed  in  summoning  the 
place  gives  a  colour  to  the  aoouaation. 

Champlain's  hopes  were  eventually  crowned  with  snooeas. 
By  a  treaty  between  the  two  countries,  dated  March  29th 
1632,  the  poaaession  of  Cunada  was  restored  to  Franee. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Emery  de  Caen  waa  sent 
out  to  re-occupy  Quebec  where  Ijouis  Kirkt  then  had  the 
command.  De  Caen  had  suffered  losses  during  the  lat<^  war, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  French  govornment  granted 
to  him  the  privileges  of  the  peltry  traffic  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence during  one  year. 

58.  Champlain  himself,  with  a  higher  commission  fVom 
the  king  than  he  had  held  before,  sailed  from  Dieppe  for 
Canada  on  March  23rd,  1633,  He  brought  back  with  him 
a  fleet  of  armed  ships,  carrying  abundunt  supplies  of  pro- 
visions, merchandise,  and  munitions  of  war,  together  with 
oolonist«  workuenjuuit  ItnMt«»to  the  number  of  200  persona. 

V  .<■>>  I*'  "'  ■'' 
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CoMrAST  OT  On  HiraDKiD  Ahooutci  —  CiAvruii 
OoTBMoK  or  Cavxoa— Tbi  InDiAJif  —  Riuoioci 
ArrAiM.  (A..  D.  1629-1038.) 

59.  CardmarRicbelieo  wh  the  fonnder  of  the  "Society 
of  100  Aiwoi&tei,"  the  new  oompui^  formed  in  ]^wu  in 
1^27  to  t«ke  the  plaoe  of  that  to  whioh  the  de  Cmm  be- 
longed. It  derived  it*  name  iVom  the  intended  Donber  of  \ 
ita  memberi,  and  oompriaed  many  of  the  principal  peraona  in 
France. 

60.  The  Company  of  ABsociatea  received  from  the  King 
the  powera  and  privileeea  which  had  been  previonalr  granted 
to  the  vice-royi  and  chartered  companiea.  It  waa  Doand  to 
prpvide  for  the  aettlement  of  the  oountry,  and  for  the  reli- 
gi^oa  oar*  of  the  coloniata,  aa  well  aa  the  converaion  of  the 
aaVagea.  4000  coloniata  were  to  be  taken  out  and  lettled 
on  landa  before  the  year  1643.  Every  inhabitant  wm  tob« 
a  French  aabject,  and  only  one  religioaa  faith  wm  to  be 
tolerated.  The  religioua  miaaiona  for  the  converaion  of  the 
haftthen  tribe*  were  to  be  entriut«d  to  only  one  order  of 
pri^thood.  The  governor,  or  chief  officer  of  the  company 
in  the  colony  waa  to  be  appointed  by  the  aociety — alao  the 
oflcera  of  juatice,  lubjeot  to  the  King'i  approval. 

Until  the  stated  number  of  oolooiat*  ahould  be  taken  out 
the  company  waa  to  have  the  control  of  all  the  oommaroe 
of  the  colony,  in  addition  to  the  peltry  trade,  exoeptins  the 
cod  and  whale  ftahery.  Tbia  latter  waa  left  open  to  aU  the 
king'*  aubject*. 

The  righta  of  the  company  included  a  jnriadiotion  over 
tU  the  territory  claimed  to  belong  to  France  on  the  eonti- 
neiit  of  North  America. 

61.  In  conieqaenee  of  the  war  between  Frane^tnd  £n- 
l^d,  and  the  eventi  which  have  been  reoordati  io  the 
preoeding  chapter,  the  company  of  aaMxsiatea  did  not  obtain 
peaaeaaion  of  iu  territoriea  until  the  year  1  (32.  Thm  d« 
OaAi,  a*  hu  been  atated,  came  out  to  Quebec,  is  the  «n«. 
•itjf  of  ebiof  oloor  or  agent.  A  year  later,  the  TaUaal  «4 


faithfU  Ohamplain  waa  onanimonaly  ohoaen  by  the  aaaooiatea 
to  &11  the  chief  office.  In  hia  commiaaion  from  the  king,  aa 
hi*  Lieutenant  General  over^  Naw  France,  greater  powera 
were  conferred  upon  him.  In  oonaequonoe,  Champlain'a 
name  atand*  firat  on  the  liat  of  the  (Jovernoni  of  Canada. 
Thi*  i»  fortunate  for  the  hiatory  of  the  colony,  beoauae,  in 
it*  early  daya,  there  were  few  of  thoee  who  took  an  active 
p»rt  in  founding  it,  who  wore  fitted,  to  aet  to  good  an 
example  to  future  eovernora.  Moat  of  thoae  men  oonaidered 
irit  the  gain*  to  oe  made  out  of  the  Colony.  Champlain, 
like  hi*  friend  de  Monta,  waa  of  a  diapoaition  to  atudy  firat 
the  honor  of  hia  oountry,  and  the  aubatantial  welfare  of  the 
ooloni»ta.  ... 

62.  The  French  at  Quebec,  including  thoae  who  had 
oome  out  tinoe  1632  and  the  few  who  had  remained  dniins 
the  occupation  of  the  plaoe  by  the  Kngliah,  were  delightea 
at  Champlain'a  return.  The  Indian*  alao,  some  fVom  the 
upper  oountry  who  had  kept  aloof  fVom  the  Engliah,  came 
to  teatify  their  latiafaotion. 

Champlain  employed  all  hi*  pereonal  inflnenoe  with  the 
Hvagea  to  prevent  them  fVom  continuing  to  trade  with  the 
Engli»h  or  with  person*  not  belonging  to  the  company  of 
uaociataa.  It  aeema  that  aome  theae  latter,  Enghah  and 
Uuguenot  tradera,  lingered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Que- 
bec, and  in  the  St,  Lawrence  below. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  Indiana  ttom  bringing  their 
peltry  farther  down,  he  re-eatebliahed  the  poat  at  Three 
Kiver*.  An  i*land,  alao,  waa  aelected,  near  the  month  of 
the  river  Kiohelieu,  and  peraona  ware  atationed  there  to 
intercept  the  trade. 

Champlain  bad  to  take  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  touM 
time  elapeed,  before  the  old  arrangemenU  with  the  Indian* 
belonging  to  the  upper  country  could  be  eatabliahed  again. 
63.  It  had  been  arranged  in  France  that  the  penona  to 
be  entruatod  with  religion*  dutie*  in  New  France  ihould 
be  no  other  than  thoae  Delonging  to  the  order  of  Jeaulte. 
No  ReooUeU,  aa  formerly,  were  to  be  employed  under  the 
anapioee  of  the  Company  of  Aiaeoiato*.  Several  Jeavit 
prieaU  and  brother*  came  out  with  Champlain  in  1633. 
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OilMn  foWowtd,  w  th«t  witWn  two  or  thrt  yetw  thew 
w«r«  nearly  20  minUtwi  of  religion  in  the  colony.  Cham- 
pUin  gave  much  attention  to  the  plana  fbr  the  religiom 
ewe  both  of  the  ooloniiU  and  the  Indiana.  The  prieaU  and 
brotheri  were  divided  into  two  oI»«mb,  of  which  one  »« 
charged  with  the  miaaionary  work,  and  the  other  with  the 
care  of  the  oolooiata,  and  of  the  French  at  the  principal 
trading  atation*. 
Champlain  ohoae  a  prieat  named  Faul  U  Joint  to  ba  hit 

Tn  ipintual  adviaer. 
WhUe  abaent  from  Quebec,  afUr  iU  oapture  by  the  En- 
gliih,  he  made  a  vow  to  eroct  a  place  of  worahip  if  he 
abould  be  spared  to  witneaa  ita  restoration.  Soon  aiter  bia 
rjtum,  therefore,  he  had  a  chapel  built,  near  the  Chateau 
at.  louia,  and  named  "  Noire  Dame  de  Ui  lUcoutiranct. 
n  waa  aituftted  near  to  the  apot  on  which  the  Engliah  ta- 
tMral  of  the  City  now  itanda,  and  waa  the  earUMt  Paruh 
Church. 

•  ■■rHMil'i4'ii»ii'"iiri4  li'l  H"  >iJ"ir'..- 

I  '    CHAPTER  TBUTH. 

iitr  DATi  or  CHA|i?uiiir.— Hia  CHARAOTf  R.— Tbi  OTHia  Bu- 
aopKAV  OoLomia.  (A.  D.  1636.) 

64.  Nearly  the  whoU  of  the  flvB  preceding  ohaptora  of 
Ibi*  book  have  be«i  taken  up  with  affaira  in  which 
the  flrat  governor  of  the  colony  waa  oonoerned. 

But  thU  the  young  reader  can  have  no  cauae  to  regret, 
for  he  will  meet  with  few  charaotera  in  history  who  bettor 
(eaerve  bia  notice  than  Samuel  de  Ohamplain.  We 
havo  now,  however,  nearly  done  with  him.  Up  to  the 
month  of  October  1635,  he  continued  diligently  to  attend 
to  hla  varioua  dutiea.  Then  he  waa  aeiaed  with  a  mortal 
^ioknaaa,  which,  for  ten  weeka,  he  endured  with  calmneaa 
(wd  rwignatlon,  During  that  period  he  lay  proatrato  on 
Ma  death  bed,  in  the  Chateau  8t.  Lonia,  unable  even  to 
»ign  hia  name.  He  waa  attended  in  bia  laat  uomenU  by 
l£  friend  and  aplritoal  adviMr,  Paul  l«  Jeune. 
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I JL  «M  bmried  ok-e  under  the  lofty  PW«J"*?  •g'  J^ 

roUuatood.  t''»<>-;:ttra"ii  oS;^^- 

I  fennder  of  Quabec  repoaed.  * 


PORTBAIt  OF  OHAMPIiAIH. 


1  65.  It  U  .«iy  U>  mak.  out  t»-;>««:«*,„^^^St 
from  whathaa  bean  already  awd.  ,^e  WMW^"*^  ^• 
?;«,  loyal,  Piou..  Although  he  -"^  J^^^^^^  van  if  w. 

did  not  know  it  form  other  aouxoes,  that  be  wa^aHnw^ 
hia  temper  and  oooduot. 

.  The  plac.  of  ChampUin'.  ^^  ^.  ^^^ti^V' 
HioAat  for  the  waurwork*  of  the  e^X.  *""  "  ^  containing 
*^  .'.tone  y«uU,  In  '»>«  "»'"  "' '"^'^.^r  Uhapi.ned  in  th. 
hSman  bone.,  In  a  good  Btate  "^  ""  wltUngW  h""""  ^  »»• 
Tear  1643  that  ObanpUin'"  "«<="'^'',*3  burW  0«»r 

Uy  Of  a  *-«"'*  P'^^'^^TS^lrna  count  gWearftWa 
llHii  or  tb.  law  goramar ,  ^>}^^y'X,wlt'  voWl  cont*InlDg 
funeral  al  the  tUne,  »»»"»»  1'  Td  %cord  I.  ^nowp  ^  «<•»  »' * 
Obamplaln'i  body.    No  other  oM  reoora ^« ___,,  ^^,  ^^^^  la 


Ohamplain'.  body.    No  °^°"  "'"  ';;';7 o;„;i.,  Wng  buriad  In 

rpriu"rft"'o"^;2S"^  ^^  ---  ^  •"    " 

•.Van jaari  bafor.  that .ulkha H»»l- 
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2Ti  .•  '^'  ^'  "P'y  "''^  the  p«2g«  he  aS.  Miil 
the  Atlantic  ocean—  upwards  of V^i*  ,1„.^ t- 
section  with  Canada,  wLhtud  SoT^'L'ttC" 
when  the  .h.p.  were  .maU  «.d  uncomfortable  for  p3,3 
and  when  fever  and  «uryy  «>metime.  raged  Cf^"; 
pawagea  of  from  two  to  three  month..,  a  v^Le  f^m  En 
rope  to  America  w«i  a  y^  different  'affair  fr^  wC  i»  u 

Of  Champlain-a  wonderfiil  penmrance,  enough  hu 
been   .aid   in   a  preceding  ohaptof  of  thii   book      HU 

anHH  ''TrP''''"Jl''''^''  AJ^AonghnaualWagrare 
and  dignified  aapect,  Champlain  wa.  not  wanting  ncWr 
fulnew,  aiid  on  dl  proper  oocaaion.  he  conld  befo^oae  ^d 

Mmething  p  eaaant  to  tall  n.  —-iT-  ^  i  '"'^*  ■'''»r» 
Wh«„  .1,1  tS  "~". .~  ""  ui  and  to  make  ug  anirh  " 
When  the  fluron  oh.eft  heard  of  hi.  return  to  Queb^  k 

There  were  other  exoellente  traiu  in  Ohamolain'k  di«» 
Bitlon  and  oharaeter  which  might  be  atated  if^n„.  ^' 
permitUd.  Enough  ha.  beenady  mM  Jhl  if^* 
t U  worth,  and  to%hew  that  hKri"  we^^^h  J^:,? 
alwav.  entitle  him  to  be  honorably  menUred  in  hUtorJ 

66.  Champlain  wrote  a  full  narrative  of  hi.  voS' 
'rZ  r&i:*^^^^'  wUch  wa.  publiafed'/n'  FZlTn 

67.  A.  we  go  on  with  the  hUtory  of  Cwiada.  we  ahall  *nA 
it  neoe«jry  to  know  wmething  afiout  the  pri^  of  ilJlJ 

nT  ^T"^-^^  Europewi.  in  North  aKT 
e.tSSL^L"°'r'  Cramplain'.  death  the  Dutch  had 
eyUbluhed  themwlve.  on  the  bank,  of  the  river  H-,l«- 

JflXiS''''""""  •^'-"•^ '*'-' ^'^  "•  ^^ 

The  Bnglirii  had  al«>  founded  colonic,  in  other  nart. 
now  known  by  the  name,  of  Carolina,  nrj^nT(Sl 
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tieut,  Ma$iaeh*$«a*,  Htv-HamftUr;  and  MaiM.  After- 
ward, the  Engliah  Mttled  other  portion.  ofOhe  preeent 
UnitadStaUs.  ( 

About  the  year  1615,  the  name  Nev>-EnglaU  came  into 
oie,  to  expres.,  in  one  word,  wveral  of  the  English  oolonie. 
taken  together. 

The  Dutch  and  the  Engliah  began  to  form  their  oolonie. 
about  the  wme  time  a.  the  French  did  their,  in  Canada 
and  Acadia. 

But  the  English  ooloniied  from  motive,  different  from 
thoM  of  the  French,  and  their  gyitem.  were  tito  different. 

We  eannot  now  go  into  the  particulars.  It  is  enough  to 
isy  that  trade,  agriculture,  ship-building,  and  commerce, 
and  the  desire  to  live  in  freedom  from  trouble,  in  the 
oountrr  of  their  birth,  induced  many  thousand,  to  emigrate 
from  England.  When  they  beoame  coloniat.,  they  felt  no 
eonoem  about  the  welfare  or  the  religious  belief  of  the 
lavage.. 

The  French  came  out  to  Canada  in  much  unaller  nnnt- 
bert,  and  depended,  more,  for  .upport,  upon  .uppUe.  from 
France.  They  also  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
pains,  a.  well  as  expense,  to  religious  objects,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  Indians.  Of  the  three  principal  European 
nation,  that  formed  permanent  oolonie.  in  AJnerica,  it  ha. 
been  Mtid,  that  "  the  Spanish  came  to  hunt  for  gold  and 
precioo.  atone.,  the  Englith  to  have  freedom  and  to  grow 
rich  by  trade  and  commerce,  the  French  to  promote 
religion." 


CHAPTER  ELiBVKNTH. 

Diviaiox.  or  th«  Hi.tost  or  Cajiada.— Thb  .kvibai. 

ErocBS  rsoM  1&34  to  1763. 

68.  In  order  to  avoid  confuaion,  the  prewnt  chapter  ia 
devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  it  i.  beet 
to  divide  the  whole  subject.  The  date,  of  the  principal 
flwts  must  be  attended  to,  as  they  form  the  link,  in  the 
okab  of  event,  to  be  remembered. 
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dl.13  J?„S«5t^  who.,  oon«  of  the  U-,^  i. 

tiJ^  *'.**  P"*  ^n'brao*.  the  time  from  the  diMovwr  of 
Uj^untry  ,n  1634  to  the  ye«  1763—  pcri^K 

Of  the  other  three  part,  we  need  not,  «t  pwient.  mt 
anything,  except  to  mention  that  they  extend  rWeetiiek 
from  1763  to  1791,  1791  to  1841,  Jd  fwm  miTm^' 
The  re^ar  hutory  of  the  Colonv,  Btrictly  8peaC,  doL 
no*b«g»  unul  the  time  when  WPnioe  w«kf halW 

^TT  •    ?■■  **""•  '"   *«  7«w  1633,  that  Cham- 

WM  only  thu  of  principal  agent  of  the  aereral  tradine 
oompamaa  engaged  in  the  fur  trade  of  the  St.  LawMn* 

JMor  wa«  any  permanent  ttate  of  thinn,  in  the  wa»  «f 
jetUementand  regular  government,  arrived  at  uu  J  5.at 

70,  In  the  ooQtiaoatUM  «f  Part  I,  we  ahall  hare  in  th. 
flr.tpl.eo,  the  narraUre  of  tlie  early  .tn.^«  of  SL'oSoJS^ 
whJe  u  remmed  under  the  control  of  the  e^^J^ 
Wata,,  up  to  the  ye«  1663.     Thi.  periorX^Lf 

went,  thr  ""  ^t'^P'*^'*  '^"^  i"  ^«S.  ^^2 
twenty  e  gh  yo«...  It  w«i,  of  oourw,  a  period  of  .u&riw 

to  the  oolonuu  «noe  hardahip.  were  un^oidable  in  a  mw 

country   covered   by   fore.U,  ooottpied   by  «™^d 

havmg  a  rude  climate.     But,  we  .Ll  «H,^hTt^trS 

of  the  early  ^ttlers  were  immeuaely  inore^wd    owin^l^ 

InH  ^r^y  "  ""«'""'  ^y  '^'  P^-^'ty  of  S  number? 
Md  the  abaenoe  of  mean,  of  defending  them«"ve7rd 
thew  property,  from  a  nation  of  wvajT^verw  L  tS 
tK  TZ  'T'r  "''''  exiateTin  theTrir*  *'" 
♦K.  »  u'  .  ^f  '^''*°  "»*  °*'^''«*  """dod  to  had  brouirht 
the  oolpny  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  we  .ball  Me  t^^  it 
^d  ottt  of  the  h«id.  of  the  iwLti^  wTeime  . 

WM  ruled  by  a  Supreme  Oounoil,  pam^iiiJ  ohiX  2f  { 
Oovernor,  a  fioyal  I„teud«t,  miTS.fTZtilth' 
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year  1763,  when  another  great  ohaage  took  nlaoe.  Thu. 
we  have  included  in  Part  I,  the  period  of  diwovery  and 
early  Mttlement  up  to  1633,  that  of  the  Company  of 
AMOoiatea  extending  to  the  year  1663,  and,  lastly,  that  of 
the  Royal  (Jovemment,  which  larted  100  yeara,  iHrtdl 
1768. 

71.  In  relating  the  event,  of  the  aeoond  of  the  above 
three  period.,  to  1663,  it  i.  beat  to  treat  of  them  under 
three  wparate  heads,  namely,  the  progreM  made  in  wttline 
the  country,  the  Indian  warfiure,  and  the  religious  and 
civil  affair,  of  the  colony. 

72.  It  only  remain,  to  be  stated  in  thi.  ohapter,  that 
the  following  person,  held  office  aa  governors  under  the 
Company  of  100  Associate. — namely,  Sarnud  dt  Cham- 
plain  from  1633  to  1635 ;  M.  de  Monlmagny,  *  from  1636 
to  1648  i  AT.  d^AiUthoutt,  from  1648  to  1661 ;  M.  Jean 
it  Lauion,  from  1651  to  1656;  M.  Charlei  de  Lauion, 
f^om  1«5«  to  1667  ;  M.  d^ArgmioH,  from  1668  to  l«ei ; 
and  M.  SAvaugour,  from  1661  to  1663. 


CHAPTBB  TWELFTH. 


OoTWUIMtllT  or  TH*  OoHPAXT  or  AsaocuTX.— Tu 
Paoaaxss  or  S.ttlcmkmt  ur  to  1663. 

71.  The  Company  of  Araooiatee  wa.  bound  by  it.  char- 
ter, a.  ha.  been  already  stated,  to  carry  out  four  thouaand 
eolonifts  before  the  year  1643.  Inatead  of  doing  that,  it 
did  not  transport  K)  many  a.  one  thousand,  from  firat  to 
laat,  during  it.  whole  exUtence.  For  wo  learn  from  authen- 
tic sources,  that  there  were  only  about  800  m>u1s  in  the 
Colony,  in  1648.  In  1662,  fourteen  years  later,  the  num- 
ber WIS  less  than  two  thousand.  But  not  nearly  all  theae 
were  brought  by  the  Associates. 

•  Dsrlag  tb«  Interval  between  Ohanplain'i  dsatb  sod  the  arrival 
of  bis  incoauor  tbsre  was  a  temporary  Gorornor,  JU.  Sru-dsjfv  dt 
CkutMx^ort.  Alio  b«twMa  the  departure  of  the  second  De  Laaion 
and  tbe  arrival  of  bis  luceesior  d'Argensoo,  M.  d'AUlebooit  aetad 
BS  temporary  Qovsmor  from  16ST  to  1658. 
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to  omy  on  the  peltry  traffic  '       ^  °'<"<'»«°d»<', 

7S    Th^  ^  ?   applying  It  with  inhabiUnto.  ^ 

TheM  rfeporu,  known  bV  the  title  of  "nr/W  f-         > 
manv  n«rmL  i  ^-^^        ''®  <«»>«einenoe  wu  that  a  Mod 

oT^iinTeSrr.t.^:,ra-^^^^^^  ft; 

«Wany  0/ Jf«.  J^,tntl?tVw^dS'60^^^^^^ 
me.,  ^ualfy  well  fitted  to  oultiv.rthe  ^fj  «5 1^« 
warlike  weapon*.    Their  leader  wu   .   «  ki  .    " 

««»d  MaiZneuve.    Byhim   and   hi  ""'i"  '^"'^•^ 
Ifland  of  Montreal  wa«  lettled^  .n^  ♦C^  oompaaion.  the 
>"«  WB«  aettled,  and  the  ojty,  oalled  at  flnt 


,  TiOe  Mart*,  was  founded  un  May  18th,  1642.    In  the 
eonrM  of  ten  year*  thii  society  brought  out  more  than  200 

I  eolonigta,  inolading  women  and  children. 

77.  At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Ville  Marie,  or 
MOD  after,  there  were  already  about  20  aeigneuriea.  The 
inoet  of  theae  had  been  granted  to  different  j>enona  near 
Quebec.  But  there  were  others  in  the  yioinity  of  Three 
Rivers,  and  of  the  newly  settled  Island  of  Montreal. 

Before  this  period,  several  religious  esUblishmenta  had 
been  founded  at  or  near  Quebec.  In  1637,  one,  named  "  jS*. 
Joieph  de  Sillery,"  after  iU  founder,  was  begun  at  a  spot 
ibout  four  miles  above  the  city.  In  1639,  the  "  Drtuline 
Conemt,  "  and  "  Hotel  Dieu  Ho$pital  "  of  Quebec,  were 
established.  For  the  work  connected  with  the  religions 
establishment*,  as  well  as  for  clearing  land  on  the  aeignen- 
ries,  and  buildmg  houses  for  the  seigneurs,  there  was  need 
of  artisans,  labourers,  and  cultivators.  These  were  brought 
out  from  tiiiio  to  time  byjhose  who  required  their  services. 
To  shew  how  considerably  the  religious  orders  contributed 
to  the  increase  of  the  colony,  it  is  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion that  the  Sulpv:ian$,  who  had  acquired  the  island  of 
MontreiJ  in  1644,  afterwards  imported  no  lesa  than  BOO 
inhabitanU  within  the  space  of  five  years. 

78.  Some  time  between  16B0  and  1660,  a  peculiar  mode 
of  supplying  the  colony  with  work  people  was  introduced. 
It  was  a  system  which  continued  use  for  a  long  time. 

Every  ship's  captain  bound  for  America,  was  required 
to  earrv  out  a  certain  number  of  young  men,  called  "  m- 
gaait,  who  were  obliged  to  work  for  employers  in  the 
colony  during  three  years,  at  fixed  wages,  with  food  and 
lodging.  The  captains  parted  with  the  young  men  to 
those  requiring  them,  receiving  a  certain  sum  of  money  in 
each  case  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  passa^  from  Pranoe. 
On  the  expiration  of  the  three  years'  semoe,  the  mgajit 
were  free  to  become  settlers  on  the  land  or  to  enter  into 
other  oooupations. 

79.  To  furnish  wives  for  the  oolonisU,  young  women  of 
good  character  were  brought  out  under  the  auspicea  of 
nligioos  penoBi  of  t^air  own  sax.   They  w«r«  at  fint 
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1*  "  T">  HMO's  xmvQanu." 

thence   called    "the  king'»  daughter, '•    mLJ^^a',^^ 
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CHAPTER  THIRTEENTH. 

Fl'.bis'ii:t",„&i*;tuSr',''* 

Ontorio,   where  the  FiTj^tZ't     the  south  of  l.ke 

W,a^.,  they  were  eL^i.f/  rtoTe^^if  J^V'''*'-' 
oominunioations  of  Canada    Tl,o   W„  .  '"^  '^**«'" 

natioM,  the  Agnier^oTvi  .  i    ,^'«t«'-mo8t  of  the  five 

the  Lake  ChZpui:\^''Z'"rirtXTv '^^ l'<^''' ''' 
routes  they  oam/when  they  p^eirinto  th  'sT  T^^  '•"** 

coui|wiu.e,uai'S?£:r£n^rfLSte;j 


tad  K)  er«M  to  ita  Northern  shorca,  or  deaoand  iato  tha 
lower  St.  LawroBoe. 

In  the  time  of  their  p-eateat  atrength  theae  tribea  oonld 
muater  npwarda  of  2500  warriors.  The  war  parties  which 
annually  aaaailed  Canada  seem  to  hare  been  generally 
oompoaed  of  members  belonging  to  several  or  all  of  the 
tribes ;  but  the  whole  of  the  tribea  seldom  acted  entirely 
in  concert  in  their  dealings  with  the  French. 

82.  In  1627,  Champlain  so  far  conciliated  the  Iroquois 
that  they,  for  the  time,  forgave  his  interference  between 
them  and  their  enemies,  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins,  and 
a  sort  of  doubtful  peace  was  settled.  But,  as  the  Iroquois 
were  a  very  restless  and  ambitious  race,  they  never  remained 
long  at  peace  with  any  other  tribes  whose  hunting  grounds 
bordered  on  theirs.  In  fact,  they  proved  more  than  a  match 
for  the  other  Indians  on  all  sides  of  them.  The  Hurons 
and  Algonquins,  also,  hated  them,  and  nothing  that  the 
French  could  do  served  to  keep  thes»  and  the  Iroquois 
{Kends. 

After  Chain  plain's  return  to  the  country,  In  1633,  and 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  governorship  of  his 
juoeessor,  Montmagny,  there  was  acarcely  any  ceseation  of 
Indian  hostilities.  Sometimes,  in  isolated  encounters,  the 
Hurons  and  Algonquins  were  victorious.  Bnt,  generally, 
the  Iroquois  prevailed.  Wherever  the  Canadian  Indians 
were  to  be  found  their  implacable  enemies  came  upon  them 
and  dealt  out  death  and  destruction.  The  French  proved 
powerless  to  protect  their  allies,  and  could  scarcely  beat  ofF 
the  attacks  made  upon  their  own  quarters.  *.  In  1640,  the 

•  The  Indian!,  op  both  sides,  now  used  fire  arms. 

Often,  the  skins  and  furs  brought  down  by  the- Hurons,  were 
Intercepted  by  prowling  parties  of  Iroquois,  and,  instead  of  reach- 
ing the  French  stations  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  found  their  way  to 
the  Dulih  on  Ihe  Hudson.  The  Iroquois  were  so  bold  now,  and 
the  French  so  weak,  that  when  proposals  for  peace  were  made  to 
them,  the  people  of  the  fire  nations  insisted  that  the  French  should 
forsake  their  allies,  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins. 

Oace  while  a  parity  was  going  on  at  Three  Rirers  between  the 
Iioqaoia  and  the  French,  some  Huron  canoes  with  skiai  froai  the 
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Ijroqnois  oune  in  saoh  onmbeM  that  the  safety  of  the 
colony  was,  for  a  time,  despaired  of.  In  1643  and  1644, 
the  settlers  on  the  island  of  Montreal  were  subjected  to 
oonstant  attacks.  They  could  hardly  cultivate  the  ground 
without  the  Iroquois  appearing,  and  cutting  off  those  who 
did  not  instantly  retire  within  the  enclosures.  On  the  30th 
of  March  in  the  year  last  named,  Maisonnenve  had  a 
pitched  battle  with  them  on  the  spot  now  called  the  Flact 
dCArmet.  Although  he  defeated  them  and  put  them  to 
flight,  yet,  with  his  small  numbers,  he  was  too  prudent  to 
pursue  them.  M.  d'Aillebout,  afterwards  governor,  had 
arrived  in  the  island  with  recruits  from  France  and  ren- 
4kred  much  valuable  aid  to  Maisonneuve.  In  1646  a  truce, 
which,  however,  endured  only  a  short  time,  was  entered  into 
between  the  French  and  the  Iroquois,  at  Three-Rivers. 

i  83.  In  1646,  and  several  years  following,  warfare  be 
tVeen  the  Iroquois  and  the  Indians  of  Canada  was  waged 
with  extreme  ferocity.  Many  of  the  French  were  slain 
and  very  great  alarm  and  distress  prevailed  in  the  Colony. 

i  Amongst  those  who  were  killed,  were  several  priests  and 
•I  number  of  Missionaries  engaged  in  converting  the  Indians. 
The  Mohawks  massacred  the  Jesuit  fathers,  Joguet,  and 
AfaM^  in  the  year  last  named.  In  1648  and  1649,  Da- 
niel, Brebceuf  hud  Gabriel  Lalemnnt,  were  put  to  death, 
vfhtie  serving  at  their  Missionary  Stations  among  the  Hu- 
rpns. 

I  The  circumstances  attending  the  end  of  these  devoted 
men  were  of  a  very  touching  nature.  A  brief  account  of 
them  will  serve  to  shew  both  the  spirit  which  animated  the 
missionaries  of  those  days,  and  the  fiendish  disposition  of 
tjjeir  Iroquois  tormentors. 

j  Daniel  was  in  one  of  the  Huron  bourgadcs  in  July  1648, 
oklling  the  people  to  take  part  in  religious  exercises.  Most 
or  the  warriors  were  absent.     A  strong  force  of  Iroquoii 

upper  St.  Lawrence  came  in  sight.  Immediately,  ihe  barbariani 
brolte  up  the  conference,  leaped  into  iheir  cancel  and  pounced 
upon  the  Huroni  to  atUeV  and  rob  Ihfm  within  rlew  nf  tbtic 
Fjanoh  friends. 


came  upon  the  place.  Most  of  the  people  retired  for  refuge 
into  the  rudely  constructed  chapel,  the  few  defenders  being 
at  the  palisades.  The  Iroquois  soon  broke  through  these 
and  fell  npoq  the  Chapel.  Daniel  said  to  the  terrified  Hu- 
rons  around  him  "  fly,  brethren  !  as  for  me,  here  I  must 
Btay,  and  here  I  will  die."  Urging  them  to  flee  by  the  rear 
of  the  building,  he  himself  passed  through  the  main  door, 
which  he  closed  behind  him,  and  suddenly  confronted  the 
assailants.  The  truculent  Iroquois  hesitated  for  a  moment 
at  the  sight  of  Daniel  in  his  missionary  robes,  thus  fear- 
lessly advancing.  But  soon  a  shower  of  arrows  and  musket 
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balls  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  he  fell  dead  uttering  the 
name  of  Christ.  The  Iroquois  set  the  chapel  on  fire  and 
flung  the  body  of  Daniel  into  the  flames. 

Breboeuf  and  Lalemant  experienced  a  more  dreadful  fate. 
They  were  serving  at  a  missionary  station,  named  by  the 
French  St.  Ignatius,  among  the  Hurons.  On  the  morning 
of  March  16th,  1649,  the  place  was  assaulted  by  about  1000 
Iroquois.  The  Huron  warriors,  sending  away  the  women 
and  children  to  the  nearest  bouigade,  called  St.  Louis, 
defended  the  palisades.  They  desired  the  two  missionaries 
to  save  themselves,  as  war  was  not  their  business.  Brebceuf 
told  them,  in  reply,   that,  at  such  a  time,  something  more 
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than  firt  and  steel  waa  wanted,  which  he  and  his  oompanion 
alone  oonld  administer. 

The  palisades  were  soon  forced.  Brebceaf  and  Lalemant 
remaining  behind  to  console  the  wounded  and  dying,  the 
surviving  Hurona  tried  to  save  themselves  by  flight,  while 
the  Iroquois  seized  the  Missionaries  and  dragged  them 
along  into  the  town.  According  to  custom,  their  savage 
captors  compelled  them  to  run  the  gauntlet,  drawing  them- 
selves up  in  two  rows,  and  dealing  out  blows  upon  the  mis- 
sionaries as  they  passed  between. 

Brebceuf  and  Lalemant  were  then  placed  not  far  from 
each  other  fastened  to  posts.  The  torture  of  the  Huron 
captives  was  going  on  around  them. 

Brebceuf  with  a  fearless  aspect  consoled  the  suflFerers, 
addressing  them  in  their  own  language,  and  declaring  God's 
judgements  against  unbelievers.  While  some  cut  off  the 
bands  of  Brebceuf,  and   pieces  of  flesh  from   his  arms, 


Tomahawk. 

others  applied  heated  iron  to  the  body  of  Lalemant.  Pre- 
sently, red  hot  hatehets  were  connected  and  hung  round 
their  necks  like  collars.  Regardless  of  the  pain  Breboeuf 
continued  to  speak  to  his  converts  and  to  warn  his  perse- 
cutors. This  so  incensed  these  cruel  wretches  that  they 
out  off  his  lips  and  thrust  a  burning  brand  into  his  mouth. 
Lalefaiant  tried  to  approach  his  fellow  martyr,  but  was 
ruthlessly  prevented.  When  his  tormentors  had  at  length 
tried  every  species  of  device  whithout  succeeding  in  causing 
Brebceuf  to  manifest  the  least  outward  sign  of  suffering, 
they  tore  off  his  scalp  and  poured  hot  water  over  his  head, 
in  mockery  of  the  rite  of  baptism.  They  called  him,  at 
the  sam^  time  by  hia  Huron  name,  saying  "  fhhon  I  yon 


mr  that  people's  reward  will  be  greater  in  heaven,  the 

taL  they^uffer  here  ;  thank  us  then  for  what  we  make 

^7uow  endure!"  The  narrative,  from  which  the  fore- 

™L  particulars  are  Uken,  ends  thus  :  ''  The  eye  of  the 

■martvr  was  now  dim,  and  the  torturers,  from  first  to  last 

lunable  to  wring  from  him  one  sigh  of  i«in,  were  eager  to 

Iclose  the  scene.     Hacking  off  his  feet,  they  clove  open  his 

Ichest,  tore  out  his  noble  heart,  and  devoured  it !      * 

I     Laiemant's  torments  were  prolonged  until  the  following 

I  day,  when  a  savage,  by  a  sudden  blow  with  his  tomahawk, 

Inntan  end  to  his  sufferings. 

I  84  After  the  last  great  attack  upon  the  Huron  nation, 
I  in  1649  the  Hurons  were  utterly  broken  up  and  dispersed. 
ISome  fled  to  join  tribes  of  savages  northwards  and  westr 
wards  others  went  into  captivity  amongst  their  conquerors. 
The  relics  of  the  nation  dispersed  themselves  among  the 
other  Canadian  Indians,  or  came  in  considerable  bodies 
down  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  dweU  under  French  protection 

1  near  Quebec.  ,  , 

85  The  conquest  of  the  Hurons  did  not  put  an  end  to 
the  Iroquois  incursions  into  Canada,  but  rather  increased 
them  At  ViUe-Marie  and  Three  Rivers,  they  continued 
to  persecute  the  French  with  their  attacks.  The  year 
1652  was  one  of  carnage  and  great  distress,  and,  although 
the  French  usually  succeeded  in  beating  off  their  enemies 

I  from  the  trading  stations,  yet  they  always  lost  some  ot 
their  own  people  while  the  numbers  of  their  assailants 

'  seemed  continually  to  increase.  In  1655,  the  Iroquois 
came  to  attack  the  Hurons  who  were  under  French  pro- 
tection near  Quebec.  Many  Hurons  had,  by  this  time, 
been  established  near  the  end  of  the  Island  of  Orleans, 
within  sight  of  the  City.  Here  numbers  of  these  unhappy 
refugees  were  killed  or  carried  off  in  sight  of  their  pro- 
tectors. 

•  Some  of  Breboeuf.  remains  wers  afterwards  brought  to  Quebec, 
including  his  head.  His  relatiyes  in  France  who  belonged  to  a 
noble  family,  sent  out  a  hollow  siUer  bust,  which,  with  BrebwuTs 
scull  enclosed  and  placed  under  a  glass  covering,  is  bow  to  M 
seen  at  the  Hfltel-Dieu  Hospital,  Quebec. 
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Such  attacks  were  gereral  times  repeated,  until  the'feJ 
SMjivorswere  brought  over  and  established  clo«  to  thJ 

^fflfl  !*  """■*  "**'  ^"^  ?°PP°**<*  *'■•*  t''*  "-'"""rts  made  no] 
Finance.    Such  endeavours  were  repeatedly  madl  throurt 
applications   to   the   Court,  accom'^nied    by   cC 3 
a|t.nst  the  Associates.     But  France  was  tj  muRcu 

wavr/tterdrrictror--  ^•'^^  -^^  --^  h 

The  successive  governors,  Montmagny,  d'Ailleboust  De 
Lauzon  and  Argenson,  proved  altogethe;  powerl«^  ;£ 
the  small  force,  at  their  command,  to  pS?  dowT'thoi  ! 
relentless  enemies  of  the  colony  ^ 

^J"l  ^Z^^'  '^'"^•^.''  ^^^^'  ">«  »ff""  of  the  countrv 
seemed  to  be  on  the  brink  of  ruin.     The  Iroquois  we« 

th^?tC-'.  '^!5  '^^^^"-^  -"^^'l  itto  beTntimZ 
that  they  intended  to  destroy,  or  drive  away,  aU  th« 
Frefich.  In  pursuance  of  this  object  a  large  b^y-gaid 
Villtw  t"f'  '200-made  priparatioTforlLaiS 
Ville-Marie  firs  ,  then  Three  Rivers,  and,  finally,  Q„el^^ 

Stat  of  £m  fr  '\  ^""•'''  "^"^  ''^^  -*««"-' 
^tln^n.  if  '  Q  f  *^^  ^^^"7  possible  arrangement  for 
repelling  tbfem.    Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  e^rywhere 

anotUu:;VSr  ^  '^""""^"'^^  '<"  of  hJroi^Tgave 

A  band  of  44  Huron  refugees,  passed  up  the  St  Law- 

reno«  from  Quebec  to  Three  Rive«,  and  thence  to  Vilt 

.^«Ti  th  "*'?"°°  °'"^"'''"«  their  I'nUunt 
«!£ir  f-^  '^f  '"^'"'*  *o  ^°  any  injwy  they  could 

wif\  i7v-,?'""«'*  .°^  ^'"l""'*  'horn  they  mihT  M  n 
wth   At  VUle  Marie  a  French  Captain  named  /wL^ 

Cl?:^d"S  ''/°"°''^"-  ThewholeTh'  ^^t 
together  and  began  to  ««end  the  OtUwa.   New  LZ 
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Jrapids,  Dollard  and  his  party  became  aware  that  the  Iroquois 
Ivere  at  hand,  and  threw  themselves  into  a  species  of  fort, 
loD  the  river  bank,  formed  of  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
Itreesi  Their  vigilant  adversaries  soon  found  them  out,  and 
[proceeded  to  attack  them,  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven 
I  hundred. 

Instead  of  maki[)<;  an  easy  prey  of  Dollard  and  his  small 
I  band  of  Frenchmen  and  Hurons,  *  the  Iroquois  found 
I  themselves  repulsed  a  great  number  of  times.  For  eight 
I  days  they  continued  their  assaults  with  the  greatest  fero- 
I  city,  losing  many  of  their  people. 

At  length  they  effected  an  entrance  into  the  well  defen- 
I  ded  post.    But  the  survivors  would  not  submit,  preferring 
to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 

In  the  end  Dollard  and  all  his  band,  excepting  one  or 
I  tvo   Hurons,  who  escaped,  perished,  after  slaughtering  a 
great  number  of  Iroquois. 

The  gallant  resistance  made  by  Dollard  and  a  mere 
handful  of  French  and  Hurons  against  more  than  twenty 
times  their  number  of  warriors,  made  such  an  impression 
[  on  the  minds  of  the  Iroquois,  that  they  gave  up  their  de- 
signs against  the  colony  and  moved  off  to  their  own  settle- 
ments with  all  their  force. 

The  Colony,  in  fact,  was  saved.  Information  of  DoUard's 
exploit  was  brought  to  Ville  Marie  and  Quebec  by  the 
escaped  Hurons  and  excited  the  greatest  joy  and  thankful- 
ness. Of  course  the  loss  of  the  band  of  brave  men  was  also  de- 
plored. 

89.  Some  advantage  was  taken  by  the  Governor,  then 
M.  d'Argenson — of  the  result  of  the  last  year's  incursion, 
by  sending  a  Jesuit  missionary,  named  Le  Moyne,  to  pre- 


*  According  to  some  accounts  most  of  the  Hurons  who  bad 
accompanied  Dollard  from  Ville  Marie,  had  by  this  time  left  bim. 
OoDiequentlr  the  whole  band  consisted  of  but  18  Frenchmen  and 
pethapi  ten  or  a  dozen  Huroni. 
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pa*e  the  way  for  peace  with  the  five  nations.  The  weakl 
nesB,  however,  of  the  French,  was  too  well  known  to  thiwl 
barbarians.  They  bontinued  to  send  forward  their  war  pa.! 
ties  as  they  pleased.  The  slaughter  of  French  and  Indiaul 
Vett  on  as  before  so  that,  it  is  recorded,  in  the  year  1661 1 
"  nothing  was  to  be  seen,  between  Tadoussac  and  Montreal^ 
but  traces  of  havoc  and  bloodshed."  D'Argenson's  healtbl 
broke  down  in  vain  endeavors  to  protect  the  colony.  I 

In  the  mean  time,  the  arrival  of  a  new  Governor,  M.I 
d'Avaugour,  foUowred  by  that  of  400  soldiers,  caused  some  I 
joy  and  the  revival  of  the  hopes  of  the  inhabitants.  *  But! 
the  best  they  could  do  was  merely  to  hold  their  own,! 
besides,  dissensions  had  arisen  among  the  chief  officiali,'! 
and,  to  add  to  the  general  distress,  the  country  was  ravaged! 
by  a  disease  which  carried  off  French  and  Indians  alike,  j 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  towards  the  close  of  1662. 

•  The  French  Colonists  were  obliged  to  have  their  fire-anml 
nea*  while  engaged  upon  any  work,  such  as  sowing  seed,  felling  I 
trees,  and  gathering  their  crops.  Sometimes  the  skulking  Iroquois  I 
wodld  lie  in  wait  for  days  together  watching  for  stragglers,  anil  | 
for  opportunities  of  shooting  down  and  scalping  Frenchmen.  Thiil 
waq  particularly  the  case  on  the  Island  of  Montreal,  where  the  I 
Frepch  had  a  number  of  small  wooden  forts  or  redoubts  for  the  I 
Colonists  to  retire  into  in  cases  of  sudden  atUck.  If  the  Frenci  | 
were  careless  and  went  any  distance  from  their  enclosures  thej  I 
we!«  almost  sure  to  be  fired  upon.  On  October  25th,  1661,  a  prieil! 
nanied  Vignal,  went  with  a  small  party  of  Frenchmen  to  examine  j 
some  works  constructed  for  the  Sulpicians  on  the  island,  i  I 
body  of  Iroquois  like  enraged  wolves  threw  themselves  upon  them, 
kill»d  several  and  severely  wounded  and  captured  Vignal  whom 
thej  dragged  off  and  treated  in  the  most  brutal  manner  nutil  h« 
died.  < 


CHAPTER  FOURTEENTH. 

S0V«Biri«MT   or  TH«   COMPANT   OT  ASSOCIAKS  -  ClVIL  ABD 

^  aluoioDB  Affairs  up  io  the  Yeak  1663. 

90  The  affairs  of  the  colony,  during  the  time  of  the 
Company  of  Associates,  were  presided  over  by  the  several 
GoXo«  whose  names  have  already  been  P^«°  "*  ^« 
cloLTour  eleventh  chapter.  The  Company  itself  had  the 
right  of  appointing  the  Governors.  But  f<-^»-- -"^^  | 
r^uested  that  they  should  be  named  by  the  King.  Their 
cS^ons  wereUally  made  out  for  three  yea«  and 
thrre^ewed  for  a  like  interval,  or  successors  named 

The  Governors,  in  addition  to  being  charged  with  the 
oversight  of  the  Company's  interest*  within  the  colony, 
were  commissioned  as  the  King's  Lieutenant*  aad  repre. 
rutotives.  They  commanded  the  few  troops  that  were 
The^  allowed  to  J,  out,  and  were  r^uired  to  provide  Jo^ 
the  defence  of  the  country  against  aU  foes.  Jhey  also 
Xinistered  justice,  in  regard  to  which  they  had  one  or 
two  principal  officials  acting  under  them. 

When  the  station  at  Three  Rivers  was  established  in 
Champlain's  time,  a  Commandant  or  local  Governor  was 
apSed  to  command  there ;  also  at  the  island  of  Mont- 
1  Xr  thP  vear  1642.  One  or  other  of  these  comman- 
d^^istu'ally  detmporary  chief  of  the  colony  in  the 
interval  between  the  death  or  removal  of  a  Governor .  and 
the  arrival  of  his  successor.  * 

BoUi  the  Indians  and  the  French  were  taught  to  regard 
the  Governor  aa  representing  the  king's  person  and  empow- 
ered to  exercise  the  royal  authority.     The  Indians  styled 

•  Althongh  Three  Rivers  was  an  older  esUblished  staUon,  that 
at  Montreal  took  precedence  of  it.  , ,  .„.  ,..    ....  „„  siXei 

When  Cbamplain  died,  in  the  winter  of  1636,  °"'J'^^''^.^^^„?_ 
byThe  commandant  of  Three  Rivers,  M.  Chateau/art,  unfl  M.  Mont- 
magny  came  out  to  be  Governor.  »  «„„,..„.i  «  fl-AUleboot 

After  Montmaeny,  the  commandant  at  Montreal,  M.  d  AiUebout 
was  appoint  d.  fS'^he  time  of  the  Associates  t^e  court  "sually  ap^ 
tinted  a  person  who  wa.  conn.cted  with  the  Company. 
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Mpnt|n«gny  the  "  Ononthio."  To  the  king  of  France  they 

applwd  the  name  "  Grtat  Ononthio:'  ^ 

91.  The  inunediate  successors  of  Champlain,  to  1663 

rrar£:b/e'rrei?Str  °'  """^ '"'  ^°"^'  -^ 

in  ?!i^'^!f  ^'  '°  *!?'  '*^f  foy  of  speaking  not  uncommon 
in  those  days  was  described  as  a  man  "  who  left  behind 
him  an  eterna^  memory  of  his  prudence  and  sagacity/^  He 
as  weU  as  d'AiUeboust,  *  the  deLausons,  andd'Argenl 

Z^J^^'''  °f' '"  f^'  "^  ^^^  comme'ndation,  hy^^. 
bers  of  the  early  religious  houses,  whose  writ  n^^  have 
been  preserved.  After  d'Argenson,  there  came,  as^Gover 
nors  d'Avangonr  and  de  M^sy,  ;hom  the  same  writer, 
mention  less  favourably,  on  account  of  differences  thrSd 
mth  the  ecclesiastics.     We  are  told  by  them  that  d'AUle 

0^  Chalk  nV'^K^'-  ^^r"""'.  ""''  "  '«%  ""•^e^" 
the  co^S  "  Of  J?7  '"**'''*■ '"  ''''P°°  """l  concern  for 
the  country  OfdArgenson  it  was  written  "  he  was  an 
acc«mphshed  gent  eman,  one  who  always  proved  himself  a 
model  M  the  rarest  virtue."     • 

But  notwithstanding  their  abilities  and  virtues,  these 
early  Oovernors  had  so  little  real  powe»  to  advance  thl 
country's  interests,  and  such  a  fearful  conLt  to  wZ^  th 
the  Iroquois,  that  the  most  useful  result  accomplKby 
them  jas  to  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Colony  We 
recaJ  their  memory  now,  chiefly  asof  men  who  belonged  to 
"  the  htroxc  age  of  Canada."  f  ^ 

J\^\^^\''°l  ^  'P*^''  of  the  religious  affairs.  With- 
out attending  to  these  it  is  impossibl?  for  the  learner  to 
acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  course  of  Canadian  hi^ 
tory.  We  have  seen  that  the  earliest  religious  wants  of  the 
colomst.  and  the  duties  amongst  the  Indians  wire  supplLd 

•  M.  d  Aillebonst  ended  his  life  in  n«n«H»    a.  i...  u         ■ 
.tated  h.  acted  .a  Governor  fs^eo^dtoe,  f^m"  elrtolM/ 
Then  he  letired  to  Montreal  where  he  aied  in  1660. 

t  Thii  waa  aaid  by  a  modem  GoTernnr  T.nij  ii<i_!.  •       . 
to  them  i^id  their  ./cce»or.  dp  to  Ih'.™,"'d''onhf  SSt.'^"''^'^ 
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by  metnben  of  the  Franciscan  order  called  RteoUeti.  Then 
a  few  Jesuits  came  out  in  1625. 

After  the  ruin  of  the  colony  in  1629,  and  the  restoration 
in  1633,  the  Jesuits,  without  the  ReooUets,  *  performed 
the  religious  duties.  Up  to  the  year  1659,  there  was  no 
bishop  in  Canada. 

93.  In  1639,  the  two  earliest  establishments  of  female 
religious  orders  were  founded  at  Quebec.  They  were  the 
Hold  Dieii  Hotpital,  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Ur$uline»,  for  the  tuition  of  French  and  Indian 
girls. 

The  Hotel  Dieu  was  founded  by  a  French  lady  of  rank, 
the  Duchtti  d'AvgwiUon.  She  provided  the  cost  of  its  con- 
struction and  endowment,  and  sent  out  the  first  three  nurses, 
or  Ho$pitaliiret,  taken  out  of  a  religious  community  of  the 
same  kind  at  Dieppe. 

94.  The  foundress  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  was  "  Ma- 
ddeine  de  Chauvvgny,"  better  known  as  "  Madame  de  la 
Peltrie."  She  came  out  at  the  same  time  as  the  Hospita- 
tali^res,  and  in  company  with  the  first  superior  and  two 
nuns  of  the  future  convent. 

The  foundress  and  first  Superior  of  the  Convent  were 
very  remarkable  persons,  so  that  the  young  reader  will  be 
pleased  to  have  a  few  particulars  of  them  mentioned  in  this 
place. 

Madame  de  la  Peltrie  was  a  very  beautiful  and  wealthy 
French  lady,  who  was  left  a  widow  at  the  early  age  of  22 
years.  She  read  the  Jesuit  Relationt,  which  have  been 
alluded  to  before,  and  by  that  of  the  year  1635,  her  religious 
fervor  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  was  so  much  excited,  that 
she  resolved  to  devote  the  rest  of  her  life  and  her  property 
to  the  work  of  providing  for  the  instruction  of  the  young 
savages  of  her  own  sex  in  Canada,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
daughters  of  the  French  colonists.  Her  relatives  opposed 
her  design  in  vain,  and  in  a  vessel  laden  with  necessaries 
and  furniture  for  the  Hospitalieres  and  Ursulines,  she 
crossed  the  Ocean  to  Canada.     She  landed  at  Quebec  on 

*  The  Recolleti  did  not  reiume  lerrice  Id  Canada  until  1670. 
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wT        '  t^^'  "*^  '""'  ■''"'  •"«'  conipanions,  receiyejl 
by  Goveraor  Montmagny,  with  aU  the  joy  and  ceremojl 
which  It  WMpossible  to  display.  The  savages  weredelightil 
and  astomshed  on  first  beholding  Madame  de  la  PeltTI 
and  her  compamons,  clothed  in  strange  garments  such  l\ 
had  never  before  been  seen  in  the  colony^    Madame  de" 
Peltrie  caused  the  simple  Indians  to  be  told  that  she  aod 
her  attendants  were  "daughters  of  chiefs  of  France,  who  I 
for  love  of  them  had  left  country,  friends,  and  M 
delights  0  their  native  land,  to  instruct  their  cUldS 
l7„''pT-"''"'^T'"'''r'°S  destruction."     Mad,^ 
hnt2  """  of  an  ardent  and  romantic  disposit^ 

but  she  never  ceased  to  devote  all  her  energies  to  the  tart 
she  had  undertaken.  After  the  Convent^as  b^t  she 
erected  a  sma^^  stone  house  in  its  vicinity  for  herorr^T 
denoe.  The  Convent  was  burnt  down  in  1650,  b7t  w« 
again  rebuilt.  '  "" 

Madame  de  la  Peltrie  lived  till  the  year  1671    when  she 
Sa^l%r  °'f-''  '''^'""^  ^P*"'  32%ears  of 'hir  tfe 

t^L.  ^^"■^g''  '*  <l'.d  "»'  effect  a  great  deal  in  one  of  it. 
objects— the  instruction  of  Indian  girls-it  has  afforded 
education  to  many  thousands  of  the  daughters  of  Frenc 
TmT.  '°  '''^«-r^«-  '^hioh  have  fallowed  the  £ 
of  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  as  well  as  to  not  a  few  of  those 
belonging  to  a  different  faith.  ' 

95.  The  principal  associate  of  the  foundress,  and  first 
superior  of  the  Convent  at  Quebec,  was  Marie  &.«^ 
ongmally  the  daughter  of  a  silk  manufacturer  of  Shi 
Normandy.  She  also  was  a  widow,  left,  at  the  ageTl 
fnth^one  son,  from  whom  she  afterwards  separated  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Ursulines  in  her  native  to^ 

out^;o^a,*TaiTe'^Ly:rt^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  f 

wishipg  to  de;ote   herseIfT\hf  JmeU^LtlTS 

heathens  of  New-France.  Circumstances  brouitht  about 
an  acquaintance  between  the  two  zealous  Sn  and 
Mam  Guyart  thankfully  ,nU^  i„to  j,,  Pelt^eTL^ 
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She  proved  to  be  a  person  of  eitraordinary  mental  endow- 
ments, as  well  as  wonderful  ability  to  adapt  herself  to  the 
peculiar  wants  of  the  position  she  came  to  occupy  at 
Quebec.  This  required,  among  other  qualifications,  great 
tact  and  aptitude  for  ordinary  business. 

She,  and  her  colleagues,  on  arriving  in  Canada,  set  about 
learning  the  Huron  and  Algonquin  languages.  It  is 
recorded  that  in  less  than  three  months  she  became 
familiar  enough  with  those  tongues   to  converse  with  the 


MADAME  IiK  LA  PELTKIE. 

savages,  and  to  enter  upon  the  tuition  of  the  Indian  girls. 
Her  instructor  was  the  Jesuit  father  Le  Jeune,  the  former 
friend  of  Champlain — the  same  whose  words  in  the  Bela- 
Hon  of  1635  had  incited  La  Peltrie  to  undertake  her 
mission  to  Canada.  *  . 

Marie  Guyart  is  best  known  by  her  religious  design- 
ation of  "  Ste.   Marie  de  1' Incarnation."     Many  of  her 


•  This  worthy  ecclesiastic  has  the  honor  of  meriting  the  title  of 
the  Earlieit  tehool  matter  in  Canada.  In  the  year  1632,  he  had  a 
class  of  yoang  savages  at  Quebec  whom  he  instructed  with  so 
much  leal  and  satisfaction  to  himself  that  he  declared  in  a  letter, 
"  he  would  not  change  Ai'i  poniion /or  that  <)f  })T<^utor  in  any 
Univtnity  qf  Europe."  .  .1 
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and  her  compaaTons  clothed  fn  ft  *''"°'  '^'  '*  ^^'^^ 
had  never  before  been  ten  in  the  .T  S^T^^"**  ««et  J 
Peltrie  caused  theSplTlodialt  tT^"^'  >/  ^^'""^  ^'  ^ 
her  attendants  were  »  dln^M^,  %    C^  .**'''^  *''**  ^^e  aid 

erected  a  small  stone  ho^fn  t  -"■'''1  ""'  ''"'^t-  "l^ 
dence.  The  C^ntn^rb^r^f  dort'TfiS  ^  ^"'^ 
again  rebuilt.  ^°  ""   ^^^O,  but  was 

Madame  de  la  Peltrie  liyed  till  the  vear  1  fi7 1      u       . 
died  at  the  age  of  68,  havin..  srlntUT  ^"'' ^J**"  'h* 
Canada.     The  instifnti^J     .  -T  u    „  ^^^^  °f  ''erlife  in 
day.     i^thoShTt  didZf  !^^  '^'  ^""""^'^  «^«t«  to  this 

obj^t^the  iStimirn^sS  LrvV!: 

irt:rth^ez:srst^'\^^^^^^^^^^ 

of  Madame  de  ifpewl  n''  *'*^'  *^''°''«<1  t^e  time, 

belonginrto'a  ^^^r^^  "^  *°  -'  '^  ^^  of  those 

BuSoJ'f  r?onver:ro°V''^  '°"°^'«"'  -<*  fi^* 

originally  the  daughtl  "of  a  si?!^;^',/^"!  ^""^  ^y-'- 
Normandy.     She  also  wi        ■  j  ™'«,'^facturer  of  Tbur.  in 

with  onTson,  from  who"    slf^Lf' ^;  the  age  of  19, 
become  a  member  of  the  UrsnrTn.^r*"^'  separated,  to 

At  the  very  time  when  L^Ppu'"  ^^'  ""}"'  *"'"'• 
out  to  Canad^a,  MarTe  Guyart  at"%'""  "^'"'""^  **'  S» 
wishing  to  de;ote  herJfT 'the  sa^'"'  T  T^''^^ 
assisting  to  found  an  estehli«Kl  *  ^T^  work— that  of 
heathens  of  New-F?a^ce  P-  °^^^'  "'^^^  ""oigthe 
an  acquaintance  betwL„  S,TT'^r  '''""g^t  about 
Marie  a„,art  thaSre^i^JTltTe^-^;^ 
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She  proved  to  be  a  person  of  extraordinary  menta^  endow- 
ments as  well  as  wonderful  ability  to  adapt  herself  to  the 
peculiar  wants  of  the  position  she  came  to  occupy  at 
Quebec.  This  required,  among  other  qualifications,  great 
tact  and  aptitude  for  ordinary  business. 

She  and  her  colleagues,  on  arriving  in  Canada,  set  about 
learning  the  Huron  and  Algonquin  languages.  It  is 
recorded  that  in  less  than  three  months  she  became 
familiar  enough  with  those  tongues   to  converse  with  the 


MADAME  DK  LA  PELTRIB. 

savages,  and  to  enter  upon  the  tuition  of  the  Indian  girls. 
Her  instructor  was  the  Jesuit  father  Le  Jeune,  the  former 
friend  of  Champlain— the  same  whose  words  in  the  Bela- 
tion  of  1635  had  incited  La  Peltrie  to  undertake  her 
mission  to  Canada.  *  ,.  •        j    • 

Marie  Guyart  is  best  known  by  her  religious  desip- 
atioo  of  "  Ste.   Marie  de  I'Incarnation."     Many  of  her 

•  This  worthy  ecclesiastic  has  the  honor  of  meriting  the  Utle  of 
the  EarluH  uhool  maiUr  in  Canada.  In  the  year  1632,  he  had  a 
class  of  young  savages  at  Quebec  whom  he  instructed  with  so 
much  zeal  and  satisfaction  to  himself  that  he  declared  in  a  letter, 
"  ht  would  not  changi  hit  potition  for  that  of  proftnor  in  any 
Univtrrity  cf  Europt."  .  V 
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letters  h«Te  been  preserved,  and  prove  her  to  have  been 
a  person  of  xmmj^  .eal  and  great  mental  abUity      £" 

^of  L^onJ^'^  ''  ^■^<'™"'^-  <"  ^'"^  «-^  P- 

,    73.     Her  decease  Mowed  that  of  La  Pdtrie  withu  six 
Their  "■    ''1°^'"^^  '  P'"*"""""*  impression  tSgho^t 

broStVJn^JL^^^^ 

iSdl:^  ""i  V?""'*^'"'^M'^«-  The  Queen  of  Pr«ce 
and  her  conrt  ladies  encouraged  the  nndertakine  S 
was  aided  with  a  oonsiderablelun,  of  money  by  a^;^hhv 
widow  named  De  Bullion.  ^    ^     wealthy 

A  few  years  later  steps  were  taken  which  led  t^  *h. 
foundation  of  the  establishments  of  "la  ConUll  i 
Notre-Dam^de  Montreal."  The  begir^iT  w^'Se  bv 
«  nun,  "  Ah^ueriU  BourgeoU."  *to  hftenUon  wm  t^ 
^'Iw'k"'..  r'r'^r'^'  *^«  opportunities  ZLZ  a1 
?ut^fv^f  *T^""^^T-  ^'  *»»*»  '^^'  1653,  there  wcrJ 
^mltS"  "  '''  '^""^  ^"'^  ^-  chiidren^L^ 

i.,  t  ^^f  l*^  ^®'^^'  *•**  fo^-d^tion  was  completed  so  a. 
^eJt^«  J   •  ''1^™''*'°-     I'  g^ew  in  course  of  ?im^  tol" 

Ss^JsTchirdrr^"^'  "'"^•'^"^  «^-«-  f-  -y 

b«en  made  to  the  pnesto  and  missionaries  of  the  colon v 
«m  a?  vI^^r^^'^A*''"  appointment  of  four  more^ 
serve  at  ViUe-Marie.  Amongst  them  was  if  A  Ou^i^m 
who  came  oat  in  1667  to  take  a  sort  nf7\,Z^   c^^-' 


In  fact,  the  need  of  an  acknowledged  head  over  the  affairs 
of  the  church  in  the  colony  was  now  felt,  both  by  the  clergy 
themselves,  and  by  the  inhabitants.  It  was  expected  that 
de  Queylus  might  be  placed  in  that  position.  But  the 
authorities  in  France  thought  otherwise.  A  member  (rfone 
of  the  best  French  families — /'ranjou  Laval  of  the  house 
of  Montmorency — was  appointed,  with  the  title  of  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  New  France.  He  had  really  the  rank  of  a 
Bishop,  and  exercised  the  powers  of  one  in  Canada  from 
the  first. 

Laval  arrived  at  Quebec  in  June  1669.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  priests,  who  were  not  of  the  Jesuit 
order,  and  who  were  soon  employed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  the  Jesuits  ftee  to  attend  to  their  missionary  work. 

From  this  time  the  religious  affairs  of  the  Colony  began 
to  be  placed  on  a  more  regular  footing  than  before.  The 
inhabuants  were  required  to  contribute  towards  the  support 
of  their  pastors,  at  the  rate  of  one-thirteenth  of  their  reve- 
nues from  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  or  derived  from 
the  forest,  the  chase,  or  the  waters.  The  amount  of  this  tax 
gave  rise  to  some  difficulties,  and  it  was  afterwards  altered 
to  one  taenty-tixth  instead  of  one  thirteenth. 

During  upwards  of  30  years  after  his  first  arrival,  Laval 
oontinuel  to  have  an  influence  in  the  affairs  in  Canada. 
He  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Quebec  though  not  r^ularly 
appointed,  as  such,  until  the  year  1672. 

98.  In  connection  with  this  -part  of  our  subject,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  a  matter  which  was,  in 
those  days,  a  fruitful  cause  of  dissension  amongst  the  lead- 
ing officials,  and  of  trouble  amongst  the  inhabitants. 

The  object  which  most  of  the  friends  of  Canada  had  in 
view,  in  assisting  to  establish  the  colony,  was  religion,  and 
especially  the  conversion  of  the  Indians. 

Unhappily  the  course  of  traffic,  both  at  the  French  star 
tions,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  the  Dutch  establish- 
ments on  the  Hudson,  made  the  Savages  familiar  with 
intoxicating  liquors. 
The  poor  Indians  became  excessively  fond  of  them.  The 
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vice  of  draokeneM  spread  amongst  their  tribes  far  and 
wide,  leading  to  innumerable  evils. 

The  oonaequenoe  was,  the  work  of  the  missionaries  was 
seriously  interfered  with.  The  exhortations  and  directions 
of  the  priests  and  their  office  came  to  be  less  respected. 
One  of  the  oldest  missionaries,  in  describing  these  evils 
stated  that  the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  28  years  were 
thrown  away.  Quarrelling,  idleness,  bloodshed,  and  excesses 
of  all  kinds,  among  the  Indian  converts,  brought  religion 
into  contempt. 

The  priests  exerted  themselves  against  these  evils.  The 
governors,  generally,  and  especially  Montmagny  and  his  suc- 
cessor d'Ailleboust,  punished  such  disorders  with  severity. 
But  the  Company's  agente  and  traders,  caring  only  for  the 
profits  of  the  fur  trade,  supplied  intoxicating  drink  to 
Frenchmen  and  savages  alike. 

Laws  were  adopted  prescribing  imprisonment,  and,  in 
certain  cases,  the  punishment  of  death. 

Some  of  the  governors  thought  the  evils  were  not  so 
great  as  the  clergy  represented  them  to  be.  The  latter 
urged  that  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  into  the  colo- 
ny should  be  entirely  prohibited.  The  traders  alleged  that 
if  this  were  done  the  Company  would  have  no  business  and 
that  the  Indian  hunters  would  carry  their  furs  to  the  Dutch 
and  English.  D'Argenson  and  d'Avaugour  desired  to  fol- 
low a  middle  course. 

The  consequence  was  a  good  deal  of  dissension  among 
the  authorities. 

When  M.  Laval  arrived  in  1659,  the  evils  arising  from 
the  liquor  traffic  were  at  their  height.  He  took  part  with 
his  clergy.  When  he  could  not  prevail  with  d'Argenson  to 
enforce  the  law  against  it,  he  sent  complaints  to  the  Court 
of  France  and  brought  about  the  governor's  recall. 

The  same  difficulty  occurred  with  d'Avaugour.  After 
making  several  appeals  to  France  in  vain,  Laval  went  to 
Pans  to  lay  his  complaints  in  person  before  the  king. 

99.  The  evils  arising  from  the  liquor  traffic,  including 
the  dissensions  alluded  to,  conjoined  to  the  other  results 
proceeding  from  the  neglects  of  the  Company  of  Aawoiates 
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laad  ftom  the  continued  hostility  of  the  Iroanois,  rendered 
■the  case  of  the  colony  truly  deplorable.  Between  1660 
land  1663  matters  became  worse  and  worse  until  at  length 
I  the  Court  of  France  wa«  induced  to  apply  a  remedy.  This 
I  was  fourfold.  . 

It  consisted  in  suppressing  the  Company  of  Associates,  * 
I  creating  Canada  a  Koyal  Government,  providing  more 
I  effectually  for  increasing  the  number  of  colonists,  and,  final- 
I  ly  sending  out  troops  and  munitions  of  war  to  put  an  end 
I  to  the  incursions  of  the  Iroquois. 


CHAPTER  FIFTEENTH. 

I  ClMiDA  IN  THE  YEAR  1663.  — ThE  NeW  FoBM  OF  GOVKBIIIIEBT. 

—  The  Supbemk  Council.— M.   GAUDAis.— Uncommob 

OCOUBBKKCKS  IN  1663. 

100.  The  information  contained  in  the  last  three  chap- 
ters shews  us  what  state  the  colony  was  in  towards  the 
year  1663— the  population  only  about  2000  souls,  haras- 
sed almost  to  death  by  the  fierce  Iroquois,  and  ita  internal 
affairs,  both  civil  and  religious,  disturbed  by  discord. 

But  her  case  was  now  taken  in  hand  by  the  mother 
country  and  a  new  face  altogether  put  upon  her  condition 
and  prospects.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  put  an 
end  to  the  control  of  the  Company  of  Associates.  By  a 
royal  edict,  dated  in  February  1663,  the  king  of  France 
took  into  his  own  hands  all  the  righU  which  had  been 
conferred  in  1628.  The  reasons  assigned  were  the  com- 
pany's failure  to  send  out  enough  of  colonists,  and  its 
present  inability  to  provide  properly  either  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country  or  ita  defence  against  the  Iroquois. 

Next,  by  another  edict  of  April,  1663,  New-France  was 
declared  to  be  a  Royal  government — that  is,  a  Province 
under  the  direct  rule  of  the  king.  To  carry  out  this  measure 

•  The  number  of  membera  in  the  CompaDy  was  now  only  abont 
60  instead  of  100. 
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Thirty,  to  deliver  the  colony  from  its  immediate  and  I 
pressing  causes  of  distress,  some  troops  and  munitions  of 
war  were  ordered  out  to  Quebec,  along  with  a  number  of 
new  officials    These  were  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  more  ' 
considerable  body  of  soldiers,  under  a  commander  of  high 
rank,  with  instructions  to  place  all  the  affairs  of  the  colony 
on  a  proper  footing,  and  to  destroy,  or  thoroughly  chastise 
Its  enemies  the  Iro(juois.  Meanwhile,  until  these  last  mea! 

™1  v\T'1  °"^  ^}'  '''■'»  ^"""^^  most  of  the 
requests  which  M_^  Laval  had  to  make  respecting  tho 
liquor  traffic,  and  the  future  management  of  affairs  affect- 
ing  religion  and  the  Indians. 

The  ftot  is,  Louis  XIV  had  then  an  excellent  minister, 
named  Colbert^  ^ho  knew  what  was  good  for  France  and 

i'lw^T"''  u-  "•'■'''  "7'  "'*  ^°'  20  years  afterward,, 
shewed  himself  a  wise  and  powerful  friend  to  Canada.  * 

fJUl.  '^\V^1  constitution  for  the  Province  was  a, 
TTu  "^V^  government  were  to  be  in  the  name 
of  the  kang.  A  Sovereign  or  Supreme  Council  was  ap. 
pointed  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  Bishops,  and  th^ 

£?  i"„rf    °*P*^^*";f  ^'*^  ■"•  ^"""'^y  »«'«"J.  chief 
tiS  ^^T  ^u""?"""  '"""^'^  ^y  the  three  firs   men 
X  i^"*  '■  .^^'  ^"^"^  Ini^niant  was  to  preside  and 
take  the  votes  at  meetings  of  the  Council. 

„  l^H-  T'r  P'riP'i  '"''?°*'°°  "^the  Council  was  to  sit 
^^*?^^.^°""",'/'^  ■^'J*'''^'  ^""^  »"  """tters  of  business 

^TyltnX  """^  ""^'^  "*  '^'^''^'^ 

•  Oolber*  had  great  influence  with  the  king,  but  could  not  orewnt 

^t  ""y J*""  '»  Europe,  which  to  impoverished  France  and  «, 
nTict'  Th?voun';"''i"'' .''■*!  Capadrcame  again"  .".'i  "from 
m„.t^  1  '^  r.*f ''*^"  ""tudying  the  history  of  this  colonr 
and  pS^Tret"      ""  ""  """''  "  "^^  «"«"7  «*«'•?  iJiw^ti 


103.  The  united  assent  of  Governor,  Bishop,  and  Itten- 
dant,  was  necessary  in  the  appointment  of  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  council. 

104.  The  respective  powers  and  duties  of  the  Gk>yemor, 
Bishop  and  Intendant,  were  not  very  clearly  defined,  for 
king  Louis  was  an  arbitrary  person,  and  never  wag  willing 
for  his  officers  to  feel  in  the  least  degree  independent  of  his 
control. 


MOMSBIONSUR  DS  LAVAL. 

105.  But,  to  speak  generally,  the  governor's  duties 
were  much  the  same  as  heretofore.  He  wu  the  head  of  the 
colony,  commander  of  the  troops  and  of  such  colonists  as 
might  serve  in  the  capacity  of  volunteers,  or  militia,  and 
took  the  direction  of  a^l  affairs  relating  to  intercourse  with 
the  Indian  tribes  and  with  foreigmers.  The  governor's 
power,  however,  was  not  considered  so  absolute  as  formerly 
io  regard  to  the  punishment  of  criminals,  or  the  decision 
of  questions  usually  referred  to  courts  of  jnstioe.  To  the 
colonists,  to  the  Indians,  and  to  foreigners,  the  govcrmr 
represented  the  king's  person.  Id  regard  to  religiou  affaire, 
the  Bishop  had  certain  powers  granted  to  him,  but  the 
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tezatioB,  or  ejstem  of  tythe$,  was  under  control  of  th* 
ConnoilL 

106.  The  Royal  Intendant  wag  a  very  important  officer, 
having  charge  of  affairs  which  in  the  present  day  would  be 
entrusted  to  several  departments  or  boards — such  as  those 
of  finanee,  police,  public  works,  trade  and  commerce. 

107.  The  Counsellors,  whose  number  was  afterwardi 
increased  from  four  to  twelve,  deliberated  and  voted  upon 
all  matters  laid  before  the  Council. 

Such  was  the  governing  body  by  which  the  local  affairs 
of  Canada  were  ruled  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  subse- 
quently to  1663. 

108.  The  inhabitants  were  allowed  little  or  no  control 
in  regard  to  the  management  of  any  public  matters.  *  All 
the  real  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  three  princi- 
pal members  of  the  Council,  who  were  able,  also,  to  exer- 
cise some  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  each  other's  businen 
in  their  respective  departments. 

109.  Although,  as  yet,  there  was  no  actual  Bishop  for 
Canada,  M.  Laval,  as  Vicar  Apostolic,  had  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  one. 

110.  In  order  to  assist  in  starting  the  new  form  of 
government,  a  special  officer,  M.  Gaudau,  was  sent  out 
from  France.  He  was  to  report  upon  the  state  of  things, 
to  see  that  the  forms  required  in  Courts  of  Justice  were 
attended  to,  and  to  cause  every  person  in  the  colony  to 
swear  fealty  to  king  Louis  XIV.  M.  Oaudais  visited 
Three  Rivers  and  V ille-Marie,  and  assisted  in  the  esta- 
blishing of  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  these  places.  He  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  France. 

111.  On  the  ISthS^mber,  1663,  the  first  (Jovernor 
under  the  new  foruTW  Qovernment,  namely  M.  de  Mety, 
arrived  at  Quebec.  He  had  been  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Bishop  Laval,  with  whoin  he  was  on  the 
best  terms  of  friendship  before  leaving  France  and  on  the 

out.    But  he  had  scarcely  entered  upon  bis  office 
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*Atfint  the  inhablUnta  of  Quebec  were  allowed  to  elect  an 
official  called  a  Syndic  or  Quardian  qf  BabiUttimu. 


before  h«  and  the  Bishop  disagreed.  Other  unpleasant 
iDcidents  occurred  which  will  be  referred  to  in  the  ensuing 
chapter. 

112.  In  course  of  the  year  1663,  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada  witnessed  many  shocks  of  earthquakeit,  which 
were  of  longer  continuance  and  more  violent  than  have 
occurred  since.  During  the  same  year,  some  remarkable 
rights  had  been  seen,  of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  make 
mention. 

In  those  days  the  only  persons  who  paid  attention  to  the 
study  of  nature  were  the  ministers  of  religion ;  the  people 
generally  were  ignorant,  credulous,  and  superstitions.  We 
have  from  the  historian  Charlevoix,  and  also  from  the 
Rdationt  of  the  Jeniitt,  already  mentioned,  the  accounts 
of  those  earthquakes  and  remarkable  sights.  To  begin 
with  the  latter,  it  is  recorded  that,  in  the  first  week  of 
January,  there  was  an  appearance  in  the  heavens  of  two 
mock  tuns,  one  on  each  side  of  the  real  sun.  Above  the 
three  orbs  was  a  sort  of  crown  or  arch  brightly  coloured. 
The  appearance  lasted  two  hours  and  was  such  as  to  excite 
the  notice  of  all.  It  was  repeated  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
month. 

A  short  time  before,  namely  towards  the  end  of  1662,  a 
very  brilliant  meteor  had  been  seen,  both  at  Quebec  and 
Vilie-Marie,  at  which  latter  place,  the  spectators  beheld  it 
like  a  great  fiery  orb  passing  above  and  behind  Mount 
Royal.  These  wonderful  sights  were  followed,  later  in 
the  year  1663,  by  a  great  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

Most  of  the  particulars  of  these  natural  wonders  were 
placed  on  record  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  shew,  that,  although  surrounded  by  forests,  and  savages, 
and  ignorant  people,  these  men  paid  attention  to  events 
belonging  to  the  science  of  Astronomy.  But  the  earth- 
quakes of  1 663  were  more  alarming  occurrences.  They 
were,  it  is  related,  so  violent  as  to  change  the  surface  of 
&  great  part  of  the  country  through  which  the  St.  Law- 
rence flows — altering  the  beds  of  smaller  streams,  pro- 
ducing hollows  in  some  places  and  elevations  of  land  in 
others.    It  is  even  said  that  hills  and  mountains  were 
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lifted  dp  and  thrown  down  in  the  maas.  Yet,  wonderful 
to  relate,  no  human  being  or  animal  is  reported  to  have 
been  lost  or  injured.  But  the  nnuBual  Rights  and  sounds 
which  accompanied  the  earthquakes  are  recorded  to  have 
occasioned  very  great  alarm. 

The  narrators,  in  describing  these  things,  speak  with 

satisfaction  of  the  effects  produced  on  people's  minds 

saying  "  when  God  speaks,  man  must  needs  listen.  Many 
hardened  sinners  have  been  converted  by  what  they  saw 
and  heard."  * 

Although  the  earthquakes  were  most  violent  in  the 
commencement,  yet  they  continued,  from  time  to  time 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1663.  A  writer  in 
the  Jesaits'  Relations  says  they  extended  over  a  surface 
of  25,000  square  leagues. 

113.  The  new  governor,  de  Mesy,  and  M.  Laval,  were 
accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  persons,  including  about 

9 

•  The  celebrated  Superior  of  the  inititution  founded  by  Madame 
de  La  Peltrie  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  eflbcts  at  Quebec. 
She  says  "  The  flrst  shock  occurred  February  5th  1603,  in  the 
evening,  when  the  weather  wa»  serene.  A  great  noise  was  heard 
a  humming  sound,  resembling  that  of  heavy  carriages  rolling 
swiftly  over  paved  ways.  Then  we  heard,  coming  from  above  the 
earth,  and  from  below,  and  on  all  sides,  a  confused  sound,  lilce  the 
rushing  of  waves,  which  caused  horror.  There  was  a  ihiclc  dust 
spread  around,  doors  opening  and  shutting  of  themselves,  the  bells 
of  all  our  churches  and  clocks  ringing  of  themselves,  steeples  and 
walls  shaking  like  trees  in  a  great  wind,  domestic  creatures 
howling— in  a  word,  every  person  and  animal  so  terrified  that  it 
was  thought  to  be  the  eve  of  the  day  of  judgment.  These  things, 
so  uncommon,  made  different  impressions  on  our  minds.  One  lay 
sister  wag  so  frightened  that  her  body  trembled  for  an  hour.  Some 
ran  ont  of  our  monastery,  others  retired  as  if  to  die  in  front  of  the 
altar.  In:  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  shocks  we 
were  all  iranged  in  our  stalls.  We  all  expected  to  be  engulfed 
during  the  night,  looking  for  death  at  any  moment."  To  this 
account  ia  added  the  stulcment,  that  no  person  was  killed  and 
that  extraordinary  con\er8iona  took  place.  The  writer  also  said 
"  a  priest*  has  assured  me  that  he  alone  received  more  than  800 
confeisioos."  As  the  French  population  of  the  Colony  was  not 
much  greater  than  2000,  we  must  infer  that  most  of  these  800 
w«n  Indian  convarti. 
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100  families  of  Colonists.  With  these  there  were  many 
domestic  animals,  agricultural  implements  and  seeds. 
There  had  not  been  so  great  a  bustle  at  Quebec  since 
Champlaio,  about  30  years  beforj,  had  returned  to  his 
post,  after  the  restoration  of  Canada  to  France  by  England. 


CHAPTER  SIXTEENTH. 


LiTiL,    FaOKTBNAC  AND   TaLON  —  DB  MbST  —  018!(II8I0!(S   IK 

THE   COUNCIL  —  Mabqdis   dk   Tbact,    Vicbroy  —  HlB 
DDIIB8 — Death  or  de  Mbst  —  Thb  Carionan  rboimbht. 

1 14.  Referring  to  the  divisions  of  our  subject  given  in  a 
former  chapter,  it  is  seen  that  Canada,  under  the  Soeereign 
Council,  remained  a  Royal  Governement  of  France  for  the 
space  of  nearly  100  years. 

During  the  first  forty  years  of  this  time  the  colony  had, 
besides  one  Viceroy,  six  different  Cfovemort,  two  BUhopt 
in  succession,  and  seven  different  Intendanti.  * 

Although  many  of  these  sixteen  functionaries  were  really 
men  of  note,  in  their  times,  and  possessed  of  noble  qualities, 
three  of  the  number  fur  surpassed  the  others.  These  were. 
Bishop  Laval,  who  flourished  from  1658  to  1688,  governor 
Frontenac,  between  1672  and  1698,  and  Intendant  Jean 
Talon.    Talon  was,  to  Canada,  what  the  great  French 

•  List  of  Governors,  Bishops  and  Royal  Intendants  during  40 
years  from  the  establishment  of  the  Sovereign  Council : 

GoviENuRB.— M.  de  Mesy,  1663  to  1665.— (M  de  Tracy,  Vicrroy. 
1665  to  1667).— M.de  Courcelle,  1665  to  1872— Count  Fronte- 
nac, 1672  to  1682.— M.  de  la  Barre,  1682  to  1685.— M  de  Denon- 
ville.— 1685  to  1689.— Count  Frontenac,  1689  to  1698.— M.  de 
Cillitre,  1698  to  1703. 

Bishops —Francois  de  Laval,  1658  to  1688.— M.  St.  Vallier, 
1688  to  1725. 

KoYAL  Intimdahtb— M.  Robert,  1663  to  1665.— M.  Talon  1666 
to  1672— IM.  Bouterone  16t>8  to  1670).- M.  Ducbeaneau  1672  to 
1682  — M.  d*  Heules,  1682  to  1686— MM.  Noroy  and  Champignr. 
1882  to  1703.  ' 
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minUtet  Colbert  f  was  to  Prance,  and  although  he  Uved  in 
the  colony  only  five  years,  did  a  very  great  deal  towards  its 
■ettlememt  and  progress,  then  and  afterwards. 

Of  Laval  and  Frontenac,  it  is  enough  to  say,  in  thi« 
place,  that  a  full  account  of  their  lives  and  actions  would 
alone  form  a  history   of  the  colony  during  forty  eventful 

115.  De  Mesy  turned  out  to  be  a  very  different  governor 
from  what  had  been  expected  by  his  former  friends.  He 
quarrelled  with  the  Bishop  and  several  members  of  the 
touncil.  Some  of  the  latter  he  sent  away  to  France  because 
they  opposed  him.  The  Bishop  refused  to  join  him  in 
appoiptiog  new  members  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

One  subject  of  dissension  was  the  amount  of  Church  tax 
or  tyt1u:$,  Many  of  the  inhabitants  thought  the  oharce  of 
one-ihtrtoenth  of  all  their  revenues  too  high,  and  the 
governor  acted  in  a  way  to  encourage  their  discontent. 
Another  subject  was  the  liquor  traffic.  In  the  end,  the 
disputes  became  so  extreme,  that  the  governor  set  the 
ministers  of  religion  at  defiance,  and  even  marched  with  a 
body  of  troops  to  the  Bishop's  residence,  as  if  to  seize  him 
or  do  him  some  injury. 

The  members  of  the  Council  whom  de  Mesy  had  expelled 
complained  against  him.  So  also  did  Bishop  Laval.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  king  recalled  this  governor  and 
appointed  M.  de  Courcelle  to  take  his  place. 

116.  Just  then  a  Vice-Roy,  the  Marquis  de  Tracy,  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Court  of  France  to  sot  in  order  the 
affairs  of  all  French  colonies.  He  was  first  to  go  to  the 
West  Indje8,-then  called  the  Antilles,  -  and  afterwards  to 

tn *i Mj""  h'  ''^  ^''°J  ^°"''  P"""'?'!  mini'ter  from  th.  year  1861 
to  168J.    He  caused  a  great  saving  of  expense  ia  the  government 

«id  aii''i)"'f  '?'  '"r"'  8™"'"-  '■'<=«»«''  oomme' ce,  encou- 
raged all  kinds  of  works  in  iron,  glass,  wool,  and  silk     He  riso 
encouraged  learning  and  the  fine  krU.    The  greatest  wo^k  of  tho  e 
day.  was  begun  by  him,  namely,  the  making  of  alan'^t^  join  th 
Mediterranean  jea  and  the  Atlantic.     He  would  have  rendered 

«nr.pu7 "  ""  p'"'*'^"' ""'  ^°'  *^  ^"''  lo^' »'  w*^. 


Canada.  When  arrived  there,  he  was  to  bring  M.  de  Mesy 
to  trial  on  the  charges  which  had  been  made  against  him. 

117.  But  before  de  Tracy  reached  Canada,  in  1665,  de 
Mesy  died.  Previously  to  his  death  he  became  reconciled 
to  his  old  friend  Bishop  Laval. 

118.  The  Vioe-Roy  arrived  at  Quebec  on  June  30th 
'  1665.  There  came  with  him  some  troops  belonging  to  a 

celebrated  French  corps,  called  the  Carignan  regiment. 
Twelve  or  tbirteeu  hundred  of  these  soldiers  came  in  the 
oonrseofthat  season. 

There  also  came  the  new  Governor,  de  Courcelle,  and 
the  Royal  Intendant,  Talon,  together  with  many  more 
colonists,  animals,  agricultural  implements,  provisions  and 
warlike  stores.  When  the  whole  had  arrived,  the  numbers 
and  strength  of  the  Colony  were  nearly  doubled. 

The  inhabitants  were  delighted  with  the  hope  there  now 
was  of  punishing  their  fierce  adversaries  the  Iroquojs.  The 
savages  were  both  amazed  and  pleased,  when  they  beheld 
the  good  order  of  the  fine  soldiers,  and  the  brilliant  dresses 
and  manners  of  the  officers. 

De  Tracy  himself  appeared  before  them  attended  by  his 
staff,  gnards,  valets  and  pages.  The  soldiers  marched  in 
martial  order  to  the  sound  of  musical  instruments.  The 
object  was  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  the  people, 
French  and  Indians  alike,  the  greatness  of  the  king  of 
France,  whom  de  Tracy  came  to  represent.  After  a  time, 
savages  belonging  to  all  the  tribes  friendly  to  the  French, 
came  to  welcome  de  Tracy,  bringing  prefents,  according  to 
their  fashion.  The  vice-roy  received  them  cordially,  and 
caused  them  to  be  told  that  their  common  enemies  the 
Iroquois  would  now  soon  be  humbled. 

119.  Amongst  the  animals  now  brought  into  the  colony 
were  some  horses.  The  savages  were  exceedingly  astonished 
at  the  strength,  beauty,  gentleness,  and  speed  of  these  crea- 
tures ;  for  only  one  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  country, 
nearly  thirty  years  before,  in  the  time  of  M.  Montmagny. 

120.  In  proceeding  with  the  history  up  to  the  close  of 
the  century,  from  the  date  at  which  wo  have  arrived,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  again,  as  before,  adopt  some  divi- 
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■ion  0^  the  subject  suitable  to  the  undewUndin^  of  tK. 
yoang  reider.  The  affair,  of  the  Colony  inomS"!  «tS 

Th^ir  '^^  ^  V''T  '^'^'K"  "^  »«'<>«ling  to  datJalone 

Therefore,  we  shall  narrate  separatelv  those  flTPnf.-rt' 

relate  to  the  defenoe  of  the  ooun'^^r^.n^  thHunYZenttf 
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higher  up  the  riyer.  The  first  of  these  forts  stood  on  the 
site  of  an  old  one  which  had  been  placed  by  M.  Montmagny 
tod  then  called  Fort  Richelieu.  The  purpose  of  the  forts 
was  threefold ;  to  afiford  convenient  halting  places  for  the 
troops  intended  for  the  attack  of  the  Iroquois  and  for 
itoring  provisions  and  munitions  of  war ;  to  serve  as  places 
of  shelter  and  for  war  parties  to  retire  upon  in  case  of 
DMd ;  and  thirdly  to  block  up,  for  the  future,  the  route  of 
the  Iroquois  invaders. 

The  whole  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1666  was  spent 
in  making  these  and  other  preparations.  While  they  were 
in  progress,  three  of  the  five  nations,  the  Onondagas,  Cayu- 
gas  and  Senecas,  took  the  alarm.  They  sent  deputies  to 
the  vioe-roy  with  professions  of  peace  and  friendship.  De 
Tracy  received  them  courteously  and  accepted  their  pro- 
mises. The  two  nations  nearest  to  the  French,  the  Mohawks 
(Agniers)  and  Oneidas,  did  not  send  messengers. 

122.  As  early  as  January  1666,  an  attempt  was  made, 
by  a  body  of  several  hundred  men  under  M.  de  Conrcelle 
to  mfliot  a  blow  upon  the  Mohawks.  But  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  taken,  and  of  hardship  suffered,  without 
sffeoting  anything  against  the  enemy : 

123.  Early  in  the  following  spring  additional  troops  and 
•npplies  b^an  to  be  forwarded  and  batteaux  were  prepared 
for  the  grand  attack.  De  Tracy  himself,  although  70  years 
of  age,  went  upon  the  expedition.  He  took  with  him  600 
soldiers,  700  Canadian  militia,  and  about  100  Indians.  The 
chief  uses  of  the  latter  were  to  assist  in  transporting  the 
supplies,  and  to  act  as  scouts  on  the  sides,  in  advance  of  the 
niwn  force.  The  aged  Vice-Roy  was,  for  the  most  part 
borne  along,  in  the  centre  of  the  troops,  on  a  litter  or  arm- 
obair. 

With  infinite  difficulty  the  bouigades  of  the  Mohawks 
were  reached.  But  they  were  entirely  deserted  and  many 
of  the  habitations  burnt.  Orders  were  given  to  complete 
the  destruction  of  the  settlements,  crops,  and  supplies  of 
maise  and  other  provisions,  hoarded  by  the  Mohawks  for 
tteir  winter  use.  Only  a  few  prisoners  were  taken.  The 
Mohawk  warriors  had  retired  into  the  forest,  with  their 
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THi  ntoqiroiB. 


Calnmet. 

before  th,  ll^X^'  TaS"  f^  "'  "'•'""  '"'"^^'^ 
neighbouring  tribe,  ouWdo  ofT"fi  *^  ""'?'"'*''  ""'"'g'" 
liable   to  attacks  beyond  VJ         ^^'  "'""""''  *h«y ''^re 

weakened  state!  TheSreth'  PT'u '"^  "'^''*  '■"»>«' 
peace.  °'^'  ""^^  '""l  ">«  Oneidas  sued  for 

valour.  Tosave  heri  vesL^h  "*"  '"*""'''  ""^  ^«"«'l' 
invasion  in  the  foEtin-.K'''''''^"''''"'''' '>''''''''*« 
-h  ter..  a.  the  te^h^  cToKlLr  &  rj/j 
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■  eoDditions  of  the  peace  were,  that  they  should  abstain,  in 
future,  from  all  their  oustomarj  acts  of  hostility  against 
the  French  Colonists  and  their  Indian  allies  ;  that  if  any 
causes  of  quarrel  should  arise  between  the  latter  and  the 
Iroquois  warriors  and  hunters,  these  should  be  referred  for 
decision  to  the  "  Ononthio  "  at  Quebec ;  and  that  they 
should  receive  amongst  their  people  Jesuit  Missionaries,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  them  instructed  in  religion.  Thus, 
without  much  bloodshed,  a  peace  was  happily  established 
which  lasted  about  18  years. 

The  Colony  being  delivered,  for  the  present,  from  the 
scourge  by  which  it  had  been  so  terribly  afflicted,  opportu- 
nity was  afforded  of  placing  on  a  proper  footing  all  its  inter- 
nal affairs,  and  those  which  had  relation  to  the  Tarions 
tribes  of  friendly  Indians. 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEENTH. 
Thi  Civil  and  Bklioious  affairs  of  the  Coto»T. 

121.  The  Vioe-Roy  remained  in  the  colony  upwards  of 
two  years— from  16t)5  to  1667,  during  which  period  he 
faithfully  discharged  the  duties  which  had  been  confided  to 
him.  The  civil  and  religious  affairs  of  the  colony  were  set  in 
order,  and  measures  were  taken  for  placing  its  future  pro- 
gress, on  a  permanent  footing. 

The  death  of  de  Mesy,  before  the  Vice-Roy's  arrival  had 
made  it  unnecessary  to  inquire  info  all  the  particulars  of 
that  governor's  quarrels  with  Laval  and  others.  But  the 
Councillors  whom  he  had  dismissed,  w^re  restored  to  their 
places.  To  the  new  governor,  de  Courcelle,  was  assigned 
the  first  position  in  the  Sovereign  Council,  to  the  Bishop  the 
second,  and  the  third  to  the  Royal  Intendant,  who  was  to 
preside  over  the  body  and  take  the  votes.  *   The  people 

•  It  seems  that  from  some  caaie  or  other  the  rank  and  powen 
ot  each  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Council  were  only  settled 
in  a  temporary  way  ;  for  we  Bnd,  some  years  later,  the  old  disputes 
renewed  betwaen  tlie  GoTernor,  the  Bishop,  and  the  Royal  Inten- 
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having  oau«M  for  decision  were  dirwted  to  brine  them 
before  the  Council  at  ito  weekly  sittings,  which  were  held. t 
the  residence  of  the  Royal  Intendunt.  There  were  then  no 
expenses  incurred  for  legal  advice  or  for  pleading  cases  The 
laws  for  governing  the  decisions  about  property  and  other 
matters  were  intended  to  be  the  suiue  as  those  followed  in 
m  the  kingdom  of  France. 

127.  The  religious  affairs  of  the  colony  were  regulated  on 
a  footing,  which,  in  regard  to  many  essential  points  hoi 
remained  ever  since.  ^      ' 

The  Bishop  was  the  acknowledged  hend  in  all  church 
uiSbMrs* 

At  first,  it  was  made  a  question  who  was  to  aptK)int  the 
Bishop  or  chief  ecclesiastic  of  New  France  ;  subswuently  it 
was  settled  that  the  Pope  should  do  so,  but  that  tUe  p.-rLn 
appointed  should  be  subject,  and  swear  fidelity,  to  the  kineof 
*  ranee.    It  was  also  a  question  whether  the  priests  appointed 
to  serve  among  the  people  should  be  changed  from  time  to 
♦{,Tf';K     «^  Bishop's  will.  By  a  rt,yal  decree  it  was  directed 
that  the  office  of  a  parish  pnest  should  be  permanent.  Laval 
himself,  although  he  bad  acted  as  head   of  the  church  in 
Canada  "nco  the  year  1658,  was  not  formally  named  the 
biAopuntil  1672  when  he  became  the  first  Bishop  of  Quebec 
.J./  """"""o"  o^''^"!  '»>e  Seminar!,  of  Quebec  ha.  been 
already  mentioned.     It  was  founded  by  Laval,  to  orenare 
young  men  for  the  priesthood.    For  its  support  Laval  Con- 
tributed money,  and  It  was  arranged  that  the  church  taxes 
or  tythes,  of  Hhe  inhabitants,  should  be  given  to  it.  In  return' 
the  Seminary  was  to  supply  the  cur^s  or  parish  priests' 
Lands  were  assigned,  or  acquired  for  the  use  of  the  Semi- 
nary, which  still  exists. 

in  ^iTfiS^^r'/fT  *^'  fo-'xlation  of  the  Seminary,  namely 
in  1668,  Laval  founded  another  institution  for  younger 
scholars,  calltd  the  Little  Seminary,  the  instruction  *to 
be  conducted  by  the  members  of  the  Seminary  and  to  con- 
»iat  of  lessons  in  "  Science  and  piety."  *         J'  '"'"  «»  oo" 

(laM'"*  '^""'i''  'il'i'"''  "  ^'"'^'''  '■"'""Jed  in  1637,  had  now 
1668),  upwardi  of  120  Bcholari,  of  whom  60  were  reiidint  l- .fc!I 
institution  the  .ttemp.  to  instruct  yoong^HurZVi  comJSci;!' 


The  Seminary,  about  200  years  after  ita  foundation, 
beeame  the  Laval  Univertity  of  Lower  Canada. 

As  soon  as  peace  with  the  Iroquois  was  obtained,  the 
niiisionary  work  of  the  Jesuits  was  resdmed  with  greater 
foroe  than  ever.  Missionaries  were  not  only  sent  to  different 
quarters  among  the  friendly  tribes  of  Indians  but  amongst 
the  Iroquois  themselves.  The  Iroquois  converts  were  removed 
out  of  die  way  of  their  heathen  country  men  into  Canada, 
and,  after  one  or  two  changes  of  place,  were  permanently 
established  on  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  near  the 
"  Savlt  St.  Louit."  The  modern  name  of  the  settlement  is 
Gaughnawaga,  where  their  descendants  are  to  be  seen  at 
the  present  day.  In  the  mean  time  the  other  religious  eata- 
b lishments,  near  Quebec  and  elsewhere,  intended  for  the 
Indian  converts,  were  continued.  At  Sillery  the  Algon- 
quiai,  and  at  Loreite,  the  remains  of  the  Huroni  were 
located  under  the  care  of  missionaries.  The  object  was  to 
keep  up  th  T  iiisti  notion  in  religion,  and  to  bring  them  over 
to  the  usages  of  civilized  life. 

About  two  years  before,  Laval  was  established  as  Bishop 
of  Quebec,  the  Intendant  Talon  brought  back  some  Rtcolltti 
to  Canada.  There  were-disputes  about  Church  matters  at 
the  time,  and  about  the  liquor  traffic.  The  -  ReooUets, 
as  before,  offered  their  services  without  remuneration. 
But  the  Bishop,  who  seems  not  to  have  favoured  them, 
would  not  assent  to  their  regular  employment  among  the 
people  and  the  Indians.  The  KecoUets  had  quarters  assigned 
them  on  the  river  St.  Charles,  and,  afterwards,  a  chapel  of 
their  own,  and  a  habitation,  within  the  city.  They  were 
generally  much  liked.  Several  of  the  Governors  were  very 
kindly  disposed  towards  them,  and,  besides  protecting  them, 
contributed  to  their  support. 

About  the  same  time,  1670,  the  pious  and  valiant  Mai- 
sonneuve  desired  to  retire  from  his  post  on  the  Island  of 
Montreal.  The  rights  of  the  original  Company  ofMontr*al 
had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  religious  order  of  Sulpiciani, 
of  Paris,  who  conceded  them  to  members  of  their  own  fra- 
ternity in  Canada.  By  these  they  have  been  held,  up  to  the 
preaent  day.    The  members  of  that  order  constitute  tb« 
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Semjnajy  of  Montreal.  They  formerlv  took  eome  part  io 
miaeionary  work  among  the  heathen  tnbea,  and  a  Superior 
of  Mi$$ion»  resided  at  Ville  Marie. 

The  arrangement  of  religioua  affairs,  established  in  Cana- 
da in  1663,  and  shortly  afterwards,  became  permanently 
fixed  in  the  country.  The  missionaries  soon  prepared  nume- 
rous and  distant  tribes  of  Indians,  in  the  North  and  West 
of  Canada,  for  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  French 
Colonists.  Amongst  the  native  tribes  they  were  able  to  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  quarrels,  to  promote  French  interests, 
and  to  dispose  the  minds  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors  against 
favouring  the  English  Colonists.  In  these  ways  they 
rendered  good  service  to  the  state,  because  the  feelings  of 
the  colonists  of  the  two  mother  countries  wore  roused 
against  each  other  through  the  frequent  wars  between  them 
in  Europe.  The  English  traders,  also,  were  in  the  habit  of 
endeavouring  to  draw  away  the  traffic  in  furs. 

The  most  fhmous  of  the  missionnarics,  belonging  to  the 
times  now  referred  to,  were.  Gamier,  Carheil,  Milel,  and 
Lamberville,  amongst  the  Iroquois  ;  and  Allouex,  McoUu, 
Marquette  and  Claude  Dabion,  amongst  the  Indians  of  the 
Ottawa  and  lake  regions  and  of  Illinois. 

If  it  had-not  been  for  the  liquor  traffic,  already  mentioned, 
the  religious  atfuirs  of  the  colony,  in  regard  to  the  Indians, 
and  the  work  of  the  missionaries  amongst  the  tribes,  would 
have  been  more  prosperous  than  they  were. 

We  must  now  speak  of  general  progress,  the  settlement 
of  the  country,  commerce,  and  other  matters. 


CHAPTER  NINETEENTH. 

PaooRESB  or  mt  CorwTRr,  its  Pon't.ATinu,  OooorATioK  or 
Lakus,  ^omuirck,  iirniB  Coi.bikt  avo  Tai.ok. 

128.  Before  the  Vice-Roy  left  Canada  in  1667,  the 
Colony  of  NewFnincu  hud  made  a  fair  start.  lU  population 
was  already  doubled.  The  wise  arrangmenta  of  Talon,  the 
Inteodant,  in  Canada,  supported  by  Colbert,  the  miniater, 


in  France,  soon  effected  a  great  change  in  the  progreas  and 
prospeoU  of  the  Colony. 

Canada  would  have  soon  become  prosperous  and  strong, 
if  their  plans  had  been  properly  followed  up.  It  was  the 
endeavour  of  the  Intendant  and  the  minister  to  place  her, 
IS  Boon  as  possible,  beyond  the  reach  of  such  troubles,  as 
those  under  which  she  had  nearly  sunk,  and  from  which 
she  had  been  lately  rescued. 

Within  three  years  of  Talon's  arrival  the  populaUon 
was  raised  to  the  number  of  5870,  in  1139  families. 

129.  While  de  Tracy  was  engaged  in  the  preparation 
and  the  execution  of  his  measures  for  chastising  the 
Iroquois,  Talon  occupied  himself  diligently  in  providing 
for  the  settlement  of  the  numerous  colonists  whom  Colbert 
caused  to  emigrate  from  France.  The  new  comers  were 
located  mostly  in  tJie  neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  on  lands 
assigred  bcf9re  hand.  They  were  then  required,  in  addition 
to  the  work  they  performed  for  themselves  under  the 
Intondant's  directions,  to  clear  small  lots,  and  erect  habi- 
tations, for  the  reception  of  those  expected  to  come  out  in 
the  following  years.  These,  in  their  turn,  did  the  same  for 
Booceeding  emigrants.  Thus  every  family,  on  its  arrival  in 
the  country,  found  a  home,  and  partially  cleared  lands, 
ready  for  its  use.  Provisions,  and  other  necessaries  not 
possessed  by  them,  were  supplied  to  the  emigrants,  until 
they  could  do  for  themselves. 

130.  To  show,  by  example,  the  best  mode  of  proceeding 
to  overcome  the  first  difficulties  of  setting  on  new  land, 
Talon  himself  bought  several  tracts.  He  placed  settlers  on 
them,  so  as  to  form  the  beginnings  of  several  villages.  In 
this  way,  the  villages  of  Bourg-Loui;  Charles-Bourg,  and 
a  number  of  other  small  places,  not  far  fjom  Quebec,  were 
founded  by  the  Intendant. 

131.  An  excellent  flan  of  the  French  Minister  and  the 
Intendant,  for  increasing  the  inhabitants,  and  at  the  same 
time  providinR  for  the  dufonce  of  the  country,  was  adopted 
with  the  consent  of  the  king.  This  was,  to  induce  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Carignan  regiment  to  remain  in 
Canada,  ioatead  of  returning  to  France,  when  the  war  with 
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the  Iroquou  «u  finished.  Each  offioer  who  wm  willing  to 
become  a  Canadian  Seigneur  was  albwed  •  certain  quantity 
of  land.  The  eoldiers  were  fumiahed  with  provision*  and 
money  sufficient  to  start  them  as  colonists.  A  large  number 
belonging  to  the  Carignan  legiment  accepted  these  offers. 
Others  went  back  to  France,  but  came  out  again  as  settlers. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  were  settled  on  the  land*  conceded  to 
their  officers.  Others  were  distributed  among  the  colonist* 
who  understood  how  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  from  whom 
agricultural  work  could  be  learned. 

It  is  said  that  about  1200  officers  and  soldiers  were  thus 
converted  intd  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The 
lands  conceded  to  them  were  chiefly  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lately  raised  forts  on  the  Kichelicu.  Twelve  officers  of 
the  regiment  became  Seigneurs  in  that  quarter,  and  a  few 
more  received  grants  of  land  in  the  other  part*.  ' 

To  provide  wives  for  the  disbanded  soldiers  and  other 
unmarried  colonists,  it  his  been  already  mentioned  thst 
young  persons  of  good  character  were  brought  out  from 
France.  In  such  oases,  oerUin  amonnU,  in  the  form  of 
provisions  or  of  money,  were  assigned  to  aid  them  in  com- 
menoing  housekeeping. 

132.  Land*  were  also  conceded  for  seigneurie*  on  the 
bank*  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  *  below  Quebec,  at  and  near 
Three  Rivers,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  (rf 
Montreal. 

133.  When  Talon  finally  left  Canada  in  1672,  there  wero 
6700  inhabitanU.  The  colony  continued  to  grow  in  popu- 
lation by  the  tending  out  of  omigranU  from  France  a  few 

•  Each  ioldie|r  received  100  franci  in  nioner,  or  50  ftaocs  ^rtth 
proTtalons  for  one  year,  the  wlvei  an  additional  amount.  The 
omceni  received  from  «00  to  2000  franci  apiece. 

The  grante  of  land  varied  from  BO  acrei  up  to  eeveral  hiindredi 
*?l.°It"  thoiuunde.  One  officer,  .V.  Si.  0„n,  had  the  eonoMilon 
of  98,781  acrea 

Manj  nawee  c)f  tjelgneuriee,  [.'arUbei,  and  i>ace«,  now  In  familiar 
uw,  wera,  abouli  tbli  time,  thoie  of  pcr»oii«  wlio  received  concei- 
ilODi  of  landi,  moitiv  belonging  to  the  Oarlg.ian  regiment— luch 
a*  Sortl,  Bvrthtir,  dumbly,  (VeAlr«i,  rartntui,  Oontrteeeur,  Botf 
<A(mM«,  St.  (Ml,  Longumil,  #e. 


years  longer  until  1679  or  1680,  when  soaroely  any  more 
osme  until  after  the  year  1700.  In  fact,  the  Intendants  who 
rooceeded  Talon  were  not  persons  of  the  same  abilitv  to 
farther  the  progress  of  the  oountir.  Moreover,  Colbert, 
some  years  before  his  death,  which  happehed  in  1683,  wag 
prevented,  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  France,  from  continuing 
to  interest  himself  in  the  concerns  of  Canada. 

134.  While  concerned  in  promoting  emigration  to  the 
eolony.  Talon  also  cxertod  himself  in  other  ways  to  forward 
its  growth.  He  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  all  the  well 
known  grains,  and  also  that  otfiax  and  hemp.  He  proposed 
to  turn  to  acconnt  the  products  of  the  forest  and  waters, 
by  exporting  them  to  France  and  to  the  Antilles.  To  the 
former  country  he  sent  samples  of  wood,  in  the  form*  of 
planks  and  masts,  and  of  various  materials  that  might  be 
nied  in  the  king's  dockyards.  With  the  Antilles  (West 
Indies — Martinique,  San  Domingo,  de.)  he  wished  to  open 
up  a  trade,  and,  for  that  purpose,  despatched  from  Queoeo 
two  vessels  laden  with  cod,  salmon,  eels,  peas,  seal  oil  ud 
other  thing*. 

135.  Talon  also  paid  some  attention  to  the  exploration  of 
the  country  in  search  of  useful  minerals. 

136.  In  those  days  it  was  not  usual  for  the  people  of 
French  colonies  to  take  up  manufactures  for  fear  of  hurting 
the  interests  of  the  mother  country.  Talon,  however,  induced 
those  whom  he  styled  "  his  eoloniitt"  to  make  for  them- 
telves  many  articles  of  domestic  use^uch  as  hitherto  had 
been  imported.  It  was  hi*  boast  that  the  Canadian  colonist 
"  could  now  raise  more  grain  from  the  land  than  he  could 
ooniumo  or  sell,  and,  also,  could  clothe  his  body,  from  head 
to  foot,  with  materials  X)f  his  own  making." 

137.  From  what  ha*  been  here  said  of  Intondant  Talon, 
the  young  reader  will  gather  that  when  he  went  away  in 
1G72  the  colony  must  have  lost  a  groat  benefactor,  and  that 
he  richly  deiervos  an  honorable  place  in  the  history  of 
Canada. 

138.  It  is  noooBsnry  hero  to  explain  how  the  Seigneur* 
and  those  who  occupied  and  worked  the  lands,  *lood  towtrdi 
each  other, 


j     CHAPTEB  TWENTIETH. 

OoTciaoM  Di  CoPRotm.— FaoimifAo.— Di 
n  Bahri  and  Dt  Dmo»till«. 

140.  During  the24  years  from  1666  to  1689,  tb«  OoIoqt 
of  New-France  wai  governed  by  the  four  perioni,  in  «d^ 
oeaaion,  whose  names  are  at  the  head  of  this  chapter  Wi 
muat  now  relate  the  evenU  moat  worthy  of  remembrano* 
Which  oooured  in  that  period,  and  in  which  tboie  officiak 
owing  to  their  high  poaition,  neoeaaarily  (ook  •  promineat 

141.  Af.  dt  Coureelle,  who  waa  an  experienced  militarr 
man  oommacded  under  de  Tracv,  in  the  expedition  oY 
1666  againat  the  Iroquoia.  He  had  already,  in  the  monthi 
of  January  February,  and  March,  of  that  year,  made  an 
attempt  to  lead  aereral  hundred  men  against  the  Iroquoii 
cantons,  when,  after  arriving  within  40  leagues  of  th« 
Mohawks,  be  saw  fit  to  retreat  Although  he  failed  in  thii 
undertaking,  he  gave  such  proofs  of  hie  courage  and  powen 
of  endurance  that  all  felt  great  confidence  in  him.  He  wu 
?  ?"  "L?"'*  jfi^ness  and  tact  in  dealing  with  th« 
Indians  Those  of  Canada  liked  him,  but  by  iSe  Iroquoii 
at  woi  feared.  ^ 

He  considered  it  necessary,  in  the  year  l670.  to  do 
•omething  that  would  intimidate  the  most  disUnt  of  tbi 
IroQuois  nations,  the  Senooas.  These  people  were  beoominit 
troublesome  again  and  were  less  careful  about  oflT.ndinK 
tbe  i-renoh  and  their  allies  because  they  supposed  thev 
were  too  tar  of  to  be  attacked  as  the  Mohawks  had  been 
i.lir'''*  u'  »«""'»'•'. ''f'or  Biaking  suitable  preparations, 
passed  up  the  rapids  above  Montreal  with  a  body  of  66 
men,  and  arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Quintd,  whence  it  was  easy 
to  oross  lake  Ontario,  and  to  reach  any  of  the  cantons.  Ths 
Seneoas,  now  fearing  thev  were  to  be  attacked,  and  seeing 
that  they  were  not  out  of  reach  of  the  French,  at  onoe  sent 
iture        "*  ^  ^       governor  of  their  good  babavionr  in 

While  engaged  in  this  expedition,  de  Coureelle  perceived 
how  advantageous  it  might  be  to  h^ve  a  fortified  sUtJon 
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Mtablished  near  the  north  shore  of  lake  OiUrie.'He  pro- 
jected one— the  same  that  was  built  by  his  sucoeasor  on 
the  lite  of  the  modern  city  Kingtton,  and  which  waa  long 
koown  by  the  name  Calaraeoui  and  Fori  f^ronfenac. 

M.  de  Coureelle,  being  somewhat  advanced  in  yeais, 
injured  his  health  by  his  exertions  in  conducting  a  force, 
for  the  first  time,  to  the  bay  of  Quinti.  He  waa  recalled 
at  his  own  request,  and  left  Canada,  in  company  with 
Talon,  in  the  Autumn  of  1672. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  that,  although  the  prospects  of 
the  colony  had  greatly  improved  in  the  course  of  the  put 
seven  years,  the  colonists  were  discouraged  by  the  departure 
of  two  such  men  as  Talon  and  de  Coureelle.  Only  a  abort 
time  before,  the  feelings  of  all  had  been  aflfeoted  by  the 
decease  of  two  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  of  their 
beoefaotors  —  namely  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  and  Marie 
Oovart  de  I'lncarnation. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  mention  that  M.  de  la  Salle  * 
arrived  about  this  period. 

142.  Count  Buade  de  Frontenae  was  the  successor  of  M. 
de  Coureelle.  He  waa  an  experienced  French  general, 
very  talented  and  high  spirited.  In  the  course  of  his 
governorship,  from  1672  to  1682,  he  fell  out  with  moat  of 
the  principal  officials  of  the  colony,  because  he  was  a  man 
of  impetuous  disposition  and  haughty  manner*,  unatU,  or 
nnwilling,  to  tolerate  opposition  to  his  will. 

Several  remarkable  events  took  place  in  his  time. 
Amongst  these  the  chief  were,  the  establishment  of  a  forti- 
fied post  on  the  north  shore  of  lake  Ontario,  upon  the 
lite  of  ths  modern  city  Kingtton ;  the  discovery  of  the 
Mississippi  bv  Jollitt  and  Marquette,  made  complete  by  It 
Salle ;  and  the  extension  of  the  French  out  posts  in  the 
lake  regions  and  amongst  the  Western  Indian  tribes. 

143.  The  olyect  of  fortifying  a  sUtion  at  Lake  Oniario 

*  La  Salle  became  nolad  for  the  part  be  took  in  extrndlDf  the 
power  snd  commerce  of  the  French  in  the  direotlon  of  the  great 
Mn  westwards,  and  for  bis  dliooTerr  of  the  outlets  of  the 
MlMiMlppl,  eto. 
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wu  to  oontrol  the  navigation,  lo  ai  to  prevent  the  Iroqnoti 
and  the  Engjlish  ooloniiU  from  depriving  the  Prenoh  of  the 
fur  trade  with  the  western  and  northern  Indian  tribei.  Di 
Oouroelle  hud  already  proposed  to  aooompliah  thii.  FroB- 
tenao  toolc  with  him  troops,  and  suppliei  of  proviaioni  and 
munitions  of  war,  for  a  garrison.  A  rude  structure  wu 
built  in  the  Course  of  a  few  days,  and  rendered  capable  of 
defence.  The  Iroquoia,  who  went  to  meet  the  governor 
near  the  spot  chosen,  were  so  delighted  With  his  showy 
manners  and  the  fluttering  reasons  given  by  him,  that  thev 
assented  to  his  design,  although  in  their  bearto  they  did 
not  at  all  approve  of  it. 

Not  long  afterwards,  La  Salle  was  made  Seigneur  of  i 
tract  of  land  surrounding  the  fort,  on  condition  that  h« 
would  constroct  it  on  a  larger  scale,  of  stone,  and  maintain 
the  post.  The  place  was  named  Fort  Fronttnae,  after  iU 
founder.  It  was  also  known  by  that  of  Catanieoui,  as  it 
was  near  the|mouth  of  a  small  river,  so  called. 

La  Salle,  With  the  governor's  consent,  also  prepared  i 
•small  armed  vessel  for  the  navigation  of  the  lake,  and  pro- 
posed  the  erection  of  another  fort,  at  the  other  end  of 
Ontario,  as  wall  as  another  vessel,  to  ba  placed  on  laka 
Krie.  "^ 

Prontenao  thus  executed  a  very  Important  design, 
because,  while  the  French  kept  possession  of  that  fortified 
post,  it  would  be  in  their  power  to  obeok  the  Iroquois,  and 
to  see  that  the  western  fur  trade  went  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence instead  of  being  drawn  aside  towards  the  oantou 
Ud  the  settlelnents  of  the  English  colonisU. 

144.  The  expedition  for  discovering  the  Mifsissippiwai 
originally  proposed  by  Talon,  to  whom  iU  oxistenco  was 
known  from  uecounts  brought  to  Quebec  by  Indiana  who 
•tated,  that  fir  off,  in  the  west,  there  was  a  great  rivef, 
which  ran  southwards  a  long  distance,  and  emptied  itself 
into  a  southern  sea.  Talon  recommended  the  undertaking 
to  Krontenao,  proposing  that  it  nhould  be  entrusted  to  a 
guebeo  oitisen  named  Jolliet.  This  was  done. 

Jolliet  Prpcoeded  first  by  way  of  Montreal  and  the  Ottawa 
nver,  to  MichilUmakinac,  an  Ul  .nd  trading  post  and  mii- 
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nonary  itation  not  far  Arom  the  jnnotion  of  the  three 
neat  lakes  Huron,  Michigan  and  Superior ,  There  he 
asaociated  with  himself  a  Jesuit  missionary,  named  JUar- 
quttte,  a  man  well  versed  in  the  languages  of  the  weatern 
tribes.  Thenoe  thev  crossed  the  northern  part  of  Michigan 
to  Oreen  Bay,  and  passing  through  Fox  river,  and  the 
Wit^niin,  reached  the  Mississippi  on  June  6th,  1673.  In 
bark  canoes  they  descended  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Arkantat,  beyond  which  the  dialects  known  to  Mar- 
qaette  oould  no  longer  be  made  use  of  to  oommunicato 
with  the  savages  of  those  regions.  Their  account  of  the 
expedition  waa  given  to  Frontenac  who  forwarded  the  par- 
tioalara  to  France,  in  the  Autumn  of  1674. 


Canoe. 

To  complete  the  discovery  of  Jolliet  and  Marquette,  La 
Salle,  some  years  later,  passed  all  the  way  down  the  Mia- 
sippi  to  its  entrance  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  French  now  claimed  possession  of  the  territories 
through  which  the  Mississippi  flowed,  and  gave  to  them 
the  name  Louuiana  in  honor  of  king  Louis. 

In  the  report,  which  Frontenao  made  to  Colbert,  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  it  was  stated  that  "  this  great 
river,  discovered  lately  in  consequnnci^  of  the  orders  given 
to  me  by  you,  flows  through  the  most  beautiful  regioD  to 
be  seen  in  the  whole  world." 

14B.  Robert  de  la  Salle,  whose  name  has  been  already 
several  times  mentioned,  had  come  out  to  Canada  fVom 
Rouen,  in  France,  in  order,  like  many  others,  to  puah  bia 
fortune  in  the  new  world.  Having  a  genius  for  oommeroe, 
u  well  as  for  bold  undertakings,  be  at  firat  established  him- 
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jelf  at  •  trading  atation  named  Laehine.  *  Ho  ^g.  In  «..« 
favour  with  Oount  Frontenao  who  wa.  alleged  by  wTto 
have  a  pergonal  interest  in  La  Salln'.  »,.««      n^  " 

tion  wi^  Fort  Frontenao  has  btn  1  aJy  J^  ''J:Z^ 
M  the  launobing  of  the  firat  ship  to  nav?5e  uKt-H^ 
He  establ^hed  other  trading  ^sts  at  ti'^a,  fe 
MMUnuikmac,  at  Chicago,  at  the  moutl  of  rXfi  ' 
Joseph  amongst  the  Miamis  Indians  and  »t  ^^.! 
amongst  the 'Illinois.  To  reach  S  distant  ^^ZT 
oonstrueteda  small  vessel  at  the  W  end  of  lat  R,/ 

146.  While  those  discoveries  which  have  ba«n  M„a.a 
tri'ir'o'ir  :l%:'f  rurtr'S  t  '7  ""■  '"■"'  "«  - 

inuad.d  to%?.ni  .(.xr;;si"chr.tar;'^^r/nr''''''''' 
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These  things,  together  with  his  peculiar  manners  mar  have 
led  to  a  ooolnesB  between  the  Governor  and  the  Bishop, 
who,  himself,  was  naturally  of  a  high  spirit,  and  somewhat 
arbitrary.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  private  feelings 
of  eaoh,  that  ancient  cause  of  trouble,  the  liquor  traffic, 
brought  on  open  dissension.  The  Bishop  and  clorgy  com- 
plained that  the  Governor  did  not  care  to  ])ut  it  down,  and 
It  was  insinuated  thut  he  derived  advantage  from  the 
tbuses.  On  the  other  band,  Frontenao  complained  that  they 
exaggerated  the  evils.  Neither  did  the  Governor  agree  with 
tbe  Intendant,  M.  Dacheineau,  Talon's  successor. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  all  the  particulars  of  these 
distensions.  It  is  enough  to  say  thut  they  run  to  a  great 
height,  especially  between  the  Governor  and  the  Intendant, 
loa  that  complaints  on  the  subject  were  transmitted  to  the 
ooart  of  France. 

In  the  end,  both  Frontenao  and  Duchesneau  were  re- 
oilled. 

147.  But,  before  the  time  ofthoir  leaving  arrived,  and  while 
dissension  was  prevailing  among  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  the  affairs  of  the  colony  were  gradually 
falling  into  a  bad  coridition.  Their  old  enemies,  tbe  Iro- 
quois,  were  becoming  more  and  more  insolent  and  trouble' 
iomo.  They  were  recovering  from  the  results  of  the  last 
war,  and  had  been  successful  in  warfare  with  some  neigh- 
bouring tribes.  They  had  also  persisted  in  making  war 
upon  Western  tribes  friendly  to  the  French. 

Frontenao  tried  to  bring  them  to  reason  by  remoni- 
tranoos  and  threats,  and  his  emissaries  in  the  cantons 
•ndaavoured  to  restore  French'  influence. 

At  length,  in  1679  and  1680,  proposals  were  made  for  • 
meeting  to  be  held.  In  the  first  instance,  Cataraooui  wai 
proposed  to  be  tbe  plaoe.  The  Iroquois  refused  to  sAid 
deputies  farther  than  Chouagen  (Otwego)  on  the  south 
ihor*  of  Ontario.  Then  the  Iroquois  said  they  would 
eom«  to  Cataraooui,  but  Frontenao,  in  his  turn,  haughtily 
rsfuied  to  go  beyond  Ville-Marie.  In  this  plaoe  a  great 
mMting  was  held  in  1680,  in  which  Frontenao  told  the 
Iroquoii  that  he  meant  to  protect  all  his  children.    He 
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referred  to  the  Hurons,  Algonqnins,  Ottawa*,  Miamis  and 
IlUboLi.  Members  of  all  thoaa  tribea  had  of  lata  been  attacked 
and  plundered  hj  Iroquois,  while  with  the  Miamis  and 
the  Illinois  they  had  waged  a  fierce  war.  The  Iroquois,  ai 
before,  greatly  admired  Prontenao's  manners  and  haughty 
declarations,  and  wore  induced  to  agree  to  all  his  demands, 
except  that  of  ceasing  to  attack  the  Illinois  and  Miamis. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when  Frontonao  was 
reojlled  and  another  Governor  appointed  in  his  stead. 

148.  The  affairs  of  the  colony  were  suffering  from  other 
oauies  at  this  tiuio.  A  great  many  of  the  young  men— at 
'«Mt_  SOO— were  absent,  having  become  "  eoureurs  de 
boii"  These  even  joined  parties  of  Ottawas  and  Hnrona 
on  expeditions  to  the  English  trading  posts,  south  of  lake 
Champlain,  carrying  along  with  them  skins  and  fi^rs  for 
•ale,  The  English  traders  gave  a  much  better  price  than 
those  at  the  French  posts  and  supplied  merchandise  much 
cheaper.  Some  of  this  merchandise  even  found  its  way  to 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  which  was  altogether  contrary  to 
the  laws.  ^ 

It  was  also  alleged  of  public  officials  that  they  cnoou- 
ragad  such  proceedings,  and  that  they  themselves  derived 
gains  from  the  traffic. 

149.  During  Frontenao's  administration  the  imallpox 
was  a  great  scourge  both  to  French  and  Indians.  Many 
died  of  it.  Most  of  the  Algonqnins  of  the  Sillery  Mission 
fell  victims  to  that  disease  in  167S.  * 

l&O.  When  Frontenao  went  home  in  1682,  the  threat- 
eninn  state  of  affairs  caused  most  of  the  colonists  to  regret 
his  recal.  Although  very  much  disliked  by  those  with 
whom  he  had  quarrelled,  the  people  generally,  and  the 
Indians,  regarded  him  with  admiration  and  good  will.  His 
proijd  bearing,  attended  by  guards  and  pages,  in  imiUtion 

1.  I  «  o'  *'  ""'  ""'*  ""*'  '  "'"'on  f»f  'he  Abenaquii  was  eitab. 
lUheflai  Sillery.  la  the  same  year,  the  Hurona  who  Imd  beeuiellled 
•t  Si,  fo)!  wert  removed  to  Ancient  LoretU,  whence  afterwards 
tbey  were  talien  to  Jturu  loriiu.  The  Abenaquii  were  alio 
remO|Ted  further  from  Quebec  to  the  Chaudlirs  Falls.  Tbi  Iroanoii 
MDVkrU  w»re  then  at  Oaughnawaga,  above  Montreal 


of  de  Tracy,  was  thought  by  them  to  be  suitable  to  his 
lition  "the  representative  of  their  king.  The  people 
iW)  anoroved  of  his  favouring  and  protecting  the  Reoollets, 
whom  they  liked,  and  who  had  offered  to  serve  amongst 
them  without  remuneration.  ,,    ,    ,     «      -    . 

161  Frontenac  was  succeeded  by  M  de  la  Harr*,  a 
veteran  cavalry  officer.  M.  Perrot,  who  had  been  restored 
to  his  command  at  Montreal,  was  appointed  governor  of 
Aeadia,  and  his  place,  in  Canada,  supplied  by  M.  de 
CalUire,  who  now  became  commandant  at  Montreal. 

162  Most  of  the  time  of  de  la  Barre's  governorship  was 
occupied  with  vain  endeavours  to  induce  the  Iroquois  to 
remain  at  peuoe.  They  resumed  hostilities  against  the 
Miamis  and  Illinois  tribes,  and  scarcely  observed  any  of 
the  conditions  Ihey  had  agreed  to  with  Frontenac.  In  fact 
the  departure  of  that  vigorous  old  soldier  was  a  source  ot 
enoourogement.  to  throw  off  all  restraint  in  their  insolence 
toward7the  French  colonisU,  and  in  their  hostility  towards 
the  French  allies. 

153  De  la  Barre's  instructions  were  somewhat  contra- 
dictory and  inconsistent.  He  was  directed  to  avoid  a  rup- 
ture with  tha  Iroquois,  but  at  the  same  time  to  adopt 
measures  for  curbing  their  insolence  and  to  protect  the 
friendly  western  tribes.  With  regard  to  the  Canadian 
Indians— the  Montagnais,  Abenaquis,  relics  of  the  Hurons, 
AlBonquins,  Ottawas  and  otliers,  upon  whom  any  influence 
could  be  exorcised,  the  directions  were  to  bring  them  over 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  French  usages. 

The  same  directions  about  the  Canadian  Indians  had 
been  given  to  Count  Frontenac.  He,  however,  had  declared 
in  reply,  that  the  question  was  not  how  to  convert  tlie 
Indiana  into  Frenchmen,  but,  how  to  prevent  many  trenoli 
from  becoming  savages.  This  was  in  allusion  to  the  nume- 
rous cases  of  Frenchmen  quitting  the  habiU  of  civilwed 
life  and  taking  up  those  of  the  Indians.  * 

•  Frontenac  had  alio  made  the  severe  """"i' **"\'/'*„!'°?T 
of  no  ■avagea  who  had  ever  learned  to  .peak  the  French  ''"B^KJ- 
but  of  many  French  who  bad  adopted  the  customs  as  well  as  tM 
languag*  of  savages. 
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104.  lb  lOie  oourae  of  1683  and  1684,  the  Goyernor  uw 
clearly  that  negooiationg  with  the  Iroqaola  were  useleu 
unleag  he  could  support  them  bj  aome  shew  of  military 
force.  He  had  only  130  regular  aoldieri.  He  therefore 
applied  to  the  court  to  send  out  reinforcementa.  At  the 
aam«  time  he  collected  about  1200  men,  including  regulars 
miliiia,  and  Indiana,  at  Montreal.  Directiona  were  aent 
to  the  commander  at  Niagara  to  oauae  as  many  Indian 
auxiliaries  as  possible  to  join  him  at  Port  Frontenac,  in 
order  to  take  part  in  an  expedition  against  the  Seneoas,'  Of 
all  the  Iroquois  nations,  these  had  most  oflFended  in  making 
•ttaoks  upon  the  Illinois  and  Miamis. 

Iq  the  mean  time,  the  active  Governor  of  the  New  York 
Colony,  hud  proclaimed  himself  the  protector  of  the  Iro- 
quoi»,  promising  to  support  them  and  forbidding  them  to 
treat  with  the  French.         t 

1S6.  Having  moved  his  forces  to  the  north  shore  of  lake 
Ontario,  de  la  Barre  conducted  them  across  to  the  other 
wde  and  established  them  at  a  place  called  Port  Pamint. 
He  had  previously  sent  a  priest,  M.  Le  Moyne,  well  known 
by  the  Iroquois,  to  induce  them  to  come  and  treat  with 
mm.  Le  Moyne  came  with  a  number  of  deputies  ft-om  the 
eaDtooa  to  Port  Famine.  These,  chiefly  Oneidas  and  Cayu- 
gaa,  were  scarcelpr  courteous,  but  agreed  to  the  Governor's 
demands,  excepting  the  principal  one  which  related  fo  the 
IIUdois.  The  Governor,  whose  force  was  suflTering  from 
disease,  aa  well  as  from  the  scarcity  and  bad  quality  of  the 
provifions,  felt  obliged  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Iroquois. 
It  IS  ^aid  that  he  acquiesced  in  abandoning  the  Illinois,  on 
oondUion  that  the  French  amongst  them  should  be  spared. 
After  this,  de  la  Barre  recrossed  the  lake  and  deseended 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

166.  The  troops  were  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with,  and 
even  ashamed  of  the  way  in  which  the  expedition  had  been 
brought  to  a  close.  Presently,  after  the  others  had  gone 
away,  Capt.  de  la  Durantaie,  the  commander  at  Niagara 
made  his  appearance  on  the  lake  with  600  savages  and  200 
French  Canadians,  whom,  according  to  orders  he  had,  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  collected.  When  they  found  the  army 
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gone,  «pd  learned  what  had  ooonrred,  the  chiefs  were  indig- 
nant, and  all  spoke  in  contemptuous  terms  of  the  Governor  a 
oonduct. 

167.  Aa  soon  as  word  reached  France,  de  la  Barrs  wu 
censured  and  his  appointment  was  cancelled. 

168.  The  next  governor  was  M.  de  DtnonvxUe.  He 
arrived  in  the  spring  of  1686,  and  immediately  set  about 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  exact  position  of  tha 
oolony.  He  had  brought  out  300  soldiers,  who  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  like  number  shortly  afterwards. 

Although  the  Iroquois  preserved  some  sbmblance  of  peace, 
the  governor  saw  that  they  were  likely,  at  any  time,  to  declare 
open  warfare.  They  continued  their  attacks  upon  the 
western  Indians  as  heretofore.  Do  Denonvillo  sent  urgently 
for  reinforcements  from  France,  but  none  arrived  until 
1687,  when  800  soldiers  were  brought  out  by  It.  de  Fon- 
dreuil. 

In  the  mean  time  he  made  preparations  for  collecting  •• 
large  a  force  as  possible  at  Cataracoui. 

1 69.  In  1 687,  before  any  hostilities  occurred,  the  gov- 
eraor  carried  into  effect  certain  instructions  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Court  of  France.  He  had  been  directed 
to  select,  from  among  any  Iroquois  prisoners  he  might 
capture,  a  number  of  robust  men,  and  send  them  home  to  , 
work  in  the  king's  gullies,  like  convicts.  With  the  aid  of 
the  missionaries,  Lambervilleand  Milot,  who  did  not  know 
what  was  intended,  a  number  of  Iroquois  chiefs  were 
induced  to  go  to  Cataracoui,  as  if  to  a  conference.  They 
were  seised,  bound  and  sent  off  to  France.  The  injury  was 
made  more  intolerable  to  men  of  their  habita,  by  keeping 
them  shut  up,  during  their  long  pasaage  over  the  Atlantic, 
in  the  bolda  of  ships. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Court  of  France  waa  guilty  of  a 
crime  in  this  transection,  and  that  de  Denonville  deserved 
blame  for  obeying  those  wicked  orders.  The  affair  waa 
followed,  after  a  time,  by  consequences  severely  felt,  both 
in  Canada  and  in  the  New  England  settlements. 

160.  De  Denonville,  who  had  left  Montreal  on  June 
llth,  with  800  regulars,  300  Hurons,  Algonquins,  Iroquoit 
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eoiiTertt  and  Abenaqvii,  and  nearly  1000  Canadian  militia, 
oroited  the  lake  Ontario  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oeneuee. 
Sixty  Freochmen  and  400  Ottawaa  arrived  from  the  West 
to  take  part  in  the  attack  upon  the  Seneoaa.  De  Calliire 
led  the  advanced  guard.  Before  reaching  the  bourgadea  of 
the  8enecag  some  defiles  were  to  be  preaied  through.  Here 
a  considerable  body  of  Seneoaa  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
invaderi. 

On  former  occasioni,  when  de  Tracy  and  de  Courcelle 
had  invaded  the  ciintona,  the  barbarians  had  retired  into 
the  forest  without  fighting.  The  Senecas  who  were  the 
most  numerous,  if  not  the  bravest  of  the  Five  Nations, 
acted  differently.  They  sent  forward  800  warriors  to  the 
advantageous  position  afforded  by  the  defiles.  There  a 
desperate  battle  took  place.  Some  of  the  savage  allies, 
especially  the  Ottawas,  took  to  flight,  and  the  French 
ragulars  were  thrown  into  disorder.  In  the  end,  however, 
the  French  gained  the  victory  and  continued  their  maroh 
towards  the  bourgadea. 

Charlevoix  says  of  this  battle:  "  The  converted  savages 
"  a*d  the  Canadian  Militia  did  themselves  credit,  but  the 
"  re^lars,  not  much  ;  after  the  battle,  the  Ottawaa  who 
"  hi|d  shown  most  cowardice  in  the  conflict,  now  diatin- 
"  gttished  themselves  by  their  barbarities  on  the  dead 
"  bodies  of  their  enemies."  On  the  French  side  there 
wer^  six  regulars  and  Canadians  killed  and  20  wounded, 
besides  a  considerable  number  of  the  Indian  auxiliaries. 

lb  front  of  the  first  bourgudo  the  Senecas  made  another 
but  brief  stand.  At  the  close  of  this  skirmish  it  was  seen 
that  the  village  was  reduced  to  ashes,  having  been  burned 
by  tbe  inhabitants.  Still  there  remained  many  thousand 
bushels  of  matte,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  pigs.  The 
other  three  bourgadea  of  the  Senecas  were  found  deserted. 
In  order  to  punish  them  effectually,  the  French  spent 
ten  days  in  destroying  tbe  maJKe,  live  animals,  growing 
crops  and  habitations,  but  did  not  pursue  tbe  enemy  into 
the  fbrest. 

Tbe  results  of  this  expedition  were  disastrous  to  the 
Seneeu.  Before  it,  they  numbered  about  10,000  souls,  and 


were  able  to  Aimish  about  900  warriors.  But  now  they 
were  speedily  reduced  to  one  half  their  former  strength. 
Many  perished  of  famine  during  the  winter.  A  great  num- 
ber fled  to  the  mountains  or  to  seek  shelter  amongst  the 
nearest  tribes  to  the  west  of  their  ruined  settlements. 

Thus  de  Denonville  humbled  the  formerly  powerful 
nation  of  Senecas.  * 

161.  Before  returning  to  Montreal  de  Denonville  mar- 
ohed  to  the  site  of  the  old  fort  built  by  la  Salle,  which  stood 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Niagara  river,  below  the  great 
Fall).  There  he  caused  a  new  fort  to  be  built  and  garri- 
soned it  with  100  men.  He  also  took  measures  for  strength- 
ening other  French  posts  including  forts  Frontenac,  Detroit, 
Miohillimakinao,  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Louis  on  the  Illinois 
river.  The  object  was  to  form  a  sort  of  chain  of  posts  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  excluding  the  English  traders,  maga- 
sines  for  goods  required  in  the  traffic  with  the  Indians,  and 
a  line  of  communication  between  the  French  colony  and 
tbe  valley  of  the  Mississipi. 

162.  The  war  with  the  Iroquois  had  now  begun  in 
earnest.  The  seizure  of  their  chiefs  and  the  severe  ohasti- 
lement  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  Senecas  roused  the 
ferocity  of  the  people  belonging  to  all  the  other  cantons, 
while  the  English  colonists  encouraged  their  enmity  towards 
tbe  French.  During  the  ensuing  14  years  there  was  no 
real  peace  between  the  latter  and  tbe  people  of  the  cantons. 

163.  Tbe  Iroquois,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six  hundred 
warriors,  came  in  to  attack  the  fortified  places  and  to  ravage 
the  settlements  along  the  Richelieu  and  were,  with  diffi- 
culty, repelled,  On  the  Island  of  Montreal,  two  able  leaders, 
M.  de  Callidre  and  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  directed  the  oons- 
traotion  of  20  small  forts  for  ref^ige   in  ease  of  sudden 


*  About  this  period  ttie  famoiia  le  Mnyne  d'tbervitle  perfonntd 
t  Uriel  of  exploits  in  Hudson's  Hay  and  on  thecoasia  of  Newfound- 
land.    Enefliali  forta  andahipa  were  attaclced  and  captured. 

D'IberTlTle  waa  one  of  eight  brothera,  aona  of  Oharlea  Le  Hojne 
who  had  come  out  witli  Maiaonneuve  amoug  tbe  earliest  colonists 
of  the  Island  of  Montreal. 
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attack.  Ville  Marie  was  surrounded  bv  higb  palisadei, 
Tiwardg  wiirter  the  people  began  to  feel  an  if  the  country 
Wflg  falling  into  the  horrible  state  it  wag  in  previously  to 
1063.  Alarming  news  were  brought  from  the  French  postt 
in  .the  west,  to  the  effect  that  the  Ottawa  Indians  and  some 
ot(ier  of  the  allies  were  secretly  plotting  against  the  Colony 
with  the  Iroquois.  The  garrison  left  at  Fort  Niagara  wa« 
so  weakened  by  disease,  arising  from  the  use  of  bad  provi- 
sions, and  so  many  had  died,  that  the  commander  felt 
obliged  to  abandon  the  post  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
survivors.  In  addition,  the  small  pox  ravaged  the  country 
and  carried  off  several  hundred  victims.  *  The  population 
of  the  colony  in  the  years  1688  and  1689  was  reduced  to' 
les»  than  it  had  been  six  or  seven  years  before. 

164.  Unfortunate  circumstances  happened  in  1688. 
The  kings  of  Bngllind  and  France  had  sent  out  direo- 
tiops  to  their  respective  colonial  governors,  desiring  them 
to  jibstain  from  all  hostile  acU  against  each  other,  and  lo 
cai^se  their  respective  Indian  allies  to  remain  also  to  peace. 
The  New  York  Governor,  Col.  Dongan,  then  advised  the 
Iroquois  chiefs  to  propose  terms  to  de  Denonville.  They 
wete,  compensation  to  the  Seneoas,  the  restoration  of  the 
Iroquois  warriors  who  had  been  carried  off  to  France,  aa 
wen  as  all  other  captives  in  the  hnnds  of  the  French  or  of 
the[r  allies,  and  to  do  away  with  Forts  Niagara  and  Fron- 
tenac.  De  Denonville  received  the  Iroquois  deputies  at 
Thfee  Rivers  and  agreed  to  the  conditions  relating  to  pri- 
soners and  to  the  forts.  The  negotiations  about  the  other 
poieta  were  not  completed  and  the  Iroquois  ambassadors 
retBrned  for  further  instructions  from  their  own  people. 
Just  at  this  time  a  renowned  but  very  deceitful  Huron 
ohitf,  named  KnniKnronk,  fall  in  with  the  party  of  Iroquois, 
having  lain  in  wait  for  them.  Suddenly  he  and  his  followers 
attacked  them.  Some  of  the  attendants  of  the  ambas- 
sadbrs  were  killed  and  wounded.  AH  at  once,  when 
informed   of  their  character   and   business,    Kondiaronk 

•jSoma  accounts  state,  UOO  deaths  among  the  Ennoh  and 
maiij'  more  of  the  IndiAns. 
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protended  surprise,  stating  that  the  "  Ononthio"  himself 
had  ordered  him  to  assail  them.  The  Iroquois  were  com- 
pletely deceived  by  the  Huron's  explanations. 

The  result  of  this  and  other  acts  of  treachery  on'^ 
part  of  Kondiaronk,  who  did  not  wish  peace  to  be  maae 
between  the  French  and  their  enemies,  was,  that  the 
people  of  the  Cantons  became  more  excited,  and  more 
determined  than  before,  to  continue  the  war.  Hosti- 
lities were,   accordingly,   resumed.    The   Iroquois   every 


Tomahawk. 

where  besot  the  French  settlements.  More  than  1000 
•  of  the  colonists  are  said  to  have  been  killed  by  their  enraged 
enemies  in  the  course  of  that  year. 

Meanwhile,  de  Denonville  began  to  run  thort  of  supplies 
of  all  kinds  ;  but  the  Iroquois  were  furnished  with  weapons 
and  munitions  of  war  by  the  English  colonists. 

1C&.  To  enable  the  young  reader  to  form  a  clear  idea  of 
the  deplorable  conditinn  and  proiipects  of  Canada  at  that 
time,  we  shall  quote  the  words  of  de  Denonville  himself: 
"The  enemy  like  a  great  many  wolves  prowl  along  the 
borders  of  the  forest.  They  are  subtle,  falling  back  when- 
ever seen  by  a  party  able  to  fight  them.  One  might  speiik 
of  followiiif;  them  up  with  hunting  dogs.  But  the  only 
hlood-houn.h  for  that  arc  the  Indi  .mh,  and  these  we  have 
not,  since  the  few  who  seem  to  stand  by  us  cannot  be 
relied  on.  The  only  means  of  Bafet3r'  oonaist  in  having  forts 
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onj  every  seignieury  to  shelter  the  people  and  their  animali, 
TWs  may  save  their  live*  for  a  leaaon  but  cannot  prevent 
their  ruin,  because,  when  shut  up  in  the  redoubts,  they 
cannot  feed  the  cattle.  The  lands  are  so  separated  and 
exposed  that  on  every  clearing  a  guard  is  required  to  pro- 
tect the  workers  gathering  the  harvest.  To  maintain  thie 
war  with  honor  would  require  4000  additional  soldiers 
with  provisions  for  two  yeare,  and  other  supplies." 

l)e  CalliAre,  with  the  governor's  consent,  went  to  France 
to  implore  succours.  He  represented  to  the  Court  that  the 
only  way  of  saving  the  French  colony  was  to  obtain  po». 
session  of  the  English  colony  of  Now  York,  and  thus  put 
an  end  for  ever  to  the  continual  evil  influence  of  the 
Eqglish  over  the  Iroquois  nations. 

166.  Bad  as  matters  were  in  1688,  they  became  worse 
still  for  the  French  colonisU  in  1689.  William  the  Third 
wad  now  on  the  throne  of  England,  so  that  the  English 
Colonial  Governors  were  released  from  the  orders  which 
James  II  had  given  them  about  abstaining  from  hosti- 
lities. In  fact,  the  two  mother  countriea  went  to  war  with 
ea<4i  other  on  account  of  the  exiled  king  James  II  taking 
Tefiige  at  the  court  of  France. 

167.  The  crowning  disaster  of  the  year  1689  was  the 
"  maitacre  of  Lachine."  On  August  4th,  in  the  midst  of 
a  storm  of  rain  and  hail,  upwards  of  1200  Iroquois  war- ' 
riofs  invaded  the  island  of  Montreal.  During  the  night 
they  spread  in  parties  among  the  settlements  and  com- 
niepced  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  men,  women  and 
children.  The  cruelties  which  they  committed  were  enorm- 
ous One  author  says  "  they  surpassed  themselves."  Women 
and  infants  were  impaled  and  burnt.  Within  the  space  of 
an  bour,  more  than  200  persons  were  thus  put  to  death  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lachine. 

On  the  first  alarm,  M.  de  Vaudreuil  had  directions  to 
oco(ipy  a  structure  called  fort  RoUand,  with  100  men. 
He  had  strict  orders  not  to  go  out  of  the  fort  on  any 
account.  About  40  soldiers  and  as  many  savages  were 
detached  to  the  support  of  de  Vaudreuil's  party;  the 
grMter  number  of  theiw  were  slaughtered  within  sight  of 
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fort  Kolland.  The  atrocities  oeased  only  when  the  pitiless 
wsailants  were  tired  of  carnage.  More  than  200  prisoners 
were  taken  and  hurried  off  to  the  Iroquois  cantons  to  be 
burnt  and  otherwise  tormented  to  death. 

Never  before  or  since  that  fatal  night  has  so  terrible  a 
tngedy  occurred  in  Canada.  When  it  was  brought  to  a 
close,  the  Iroquois  overspread  the  island.  For  the  space 
of  two  months  they  kept  possession  of  the  Island,  until 
October,  when  at  length  they  departed  homewards. 

168.  The  news  of  the  Lachine  massacre  occasioned  dis- 
may in  every  .settlement  and  at  every  station  in  the  colony. 
Excepting  in  some  few  oases,  the  French  seemed  to  lose 
all  spirit  and  counsel,  for  no  where  was  any  effective  resis- 
tance offered. 

Thus,  although  de  Denonville  was  a  courageous  and 
able  general,  his  governorship  seemed  on  the  point  of  closing 
with  the  ruin  of  the  country. 

Nor  was  there  now  any  communication  kept  up  with  the 
distant  outlying  fortified  posts.  In  fuct,  Niagara  had 
already  been  abandoned,  and  orders  had,  some  time  before, 
been  sent  to  fort  Frontenao,  for  the  commander  there  to 
save  his  garrison  by  a  retreat  to  Ville-Marie. 

169.  At  this  critical  juncture,  when  all  seemed  lost,  M. 
de  Denonville  was  recalled  to  France,  while  Count  Fron- 
tenao, still  vigorous,  although  now  nearly  70  years  old,  was 
sent  out  to  be  a  second  time  governor  of  the  colony. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY  FIRST. 

FSOXTUAU  GOVKHHOR  A  SEOOSD  TIHI. — MSASVBSS  FOR  B(S- 
TORIVO  THE  FORTUNliB  OF  THS  Col.OKY — "  LA  PETITE 
UUERBE." — SlEOK  OF  QuEBKO  IN  1690. —  EXPEDITION 
AGAINST  THE  IroQDOIS  IN  1696. — DeATB  OF  FroNTENAC. — 

Ds  CALLiiRB  Governor.  (A.  D.  1689-1703.) 

170.  Frontenac's  return,  and  his  measures,  raised  people's 
spirits  and  soon  put  a  better  face  on  affairs.  At  Montreal 
he  arranged  plans  both  for  the  better  protection  of  the 
island,  and  for  some  winter  operations  against  the  English 
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(lonisU.    These  were  amerted  to  hare  been  to  blame  for 
inciting  the  Iroquoig  to  make  their  late  dreadful  inoursioni. 
I    171.  He  bad  brought  out  with  him,  from   Franco,  the 
"S  ^  thiefe  who  had  been  so  cruelly  and  unjustly  carried  off  into 

paptivity.  With  all  the  art  he  could  use,  ho  tried  to  gain 
their  good  will  on  the  passage,  and,  in  a  great  measure 
auooeeded.  Then  ho  sent  them  to  their  countrymen,  so 
that  they  might  use  their  influence  in  making  them  more 
i  riendly  towards  the  French  colonists. 

172.  When  Frontenae,  on  his  arrival,  learned  that  de  De- 
oonville  had  ordered  fort  Cataracoui  to  be  abandoned,  he  at 
once  prepared  reinforcements  for  that  place,  and  sent  ■ 
forward  messengers  to  order  the  garrison  to  remain  there. 
But  it  was  too  late,  for  the  oommacdant  at  Cataracoui  had 
already  quitted  the  post,  after  destroying  such  materiaU  as 
he  did  not  wish  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
I  17;t.  Next,  he-caused  three  expeditions  to  be  prepared; 
*e  first,  against  the  English  settlements  on  the  river 
Hudson,  the  second  against  those  of  the  region  now  named 
^ew-IIumpthire,  and  the  third  against  some  fortified  stationi 
ituated  at  Gaico  Bny,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  KennehK. 
I  The  accounts  of  these  expeditions,  which  started  in  the 
riionth  of  January  1090,  from  Montreal,  Three  Rivers  and 
Quebec,  respectively,  shew  us  what  a  fearful  thing  it  was  for 
the  colonists  of  those  days  to  be  exposed  to  raiiti.  The 
French  colonists,  associated  with  savages,  were  skilful  in 
that  kind  of  warfare  which  has  been  called  "  La  petite 
^erre."  Bands  of  one  of  two  bunded  would  sometimes  go 
through  incredible  hardships,  suffering  from  hunger  and 
lid  in  the  forests,  and  amidst  ice  and  snow,  until  nn 
iportunity  occurred  of  falling  suddenly  upon  their 
enemies. 

174.  In  the  winter  expeditions  of  1690,  Corlaer  fScht- 
neetady),  and  also  the  town  of  Salmon  Falli  in  New- 
Bampshire  were  dcHtrDy.id  by  fire,  and  their  inhabilanU 
ol-uelly  massacred,  with  the  exception  of  some,  in  each 
instance,  who  were  carried  off  prisoners.  The  expedition  to 
Oaaoo  Bay  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  English  fortified 
-^it«  there. 


175.  But,  althongh,  by  these  undertakingti,  Frontenao 
restored  some  degree  of  confidence  to  the  French  colonists, 
let  the  chief  effect  was  to  make  the  English  more  active 
ind  more  hostile  than  ever  before.  With  a  fleet  of  seven 
vessels,  and  eight  hundred  men,  commodore  Phippt  was 
lent  to  ravage  the  French  settlements  in  Acadia. 


T 


Indian  wigwam 


176.  Later  in  the  season,  namely  in  October  1690,  the 
aamo  Phipps  came  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  attack  Quebec 
with  a  fleet  and  land  forces.  lie  had  35  vessels  and  about 
2000  colonial  militia. 

Frontenao  with  surprising  energy,  courage  and  skill, 
defended  the  place.  When  summoned  to  surrender,  in  the 
name  of  king  William  and  Mary  of  England,  be  said  that 
he  would  reply  by  the  mouth  of  his  cannon.    An  assault 
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WW  attompted  near  the  month  of  ihe  river  St.  Charlet. 
FroDtenao  .sent  bodies  of  Canadian  militia  to  oppose  the 
attack,  keeping  his  regulars  prepared  on  the  side  nearer 
the  city.  The  oonfliot  ended  in  the  repulse  of  the  assailants. 
Sfveral  attempts,  supported  by  cannonades,  wore  made, 
but  all  were  defeated.  After  a  siege  of  eight  days,  in  the 
course  of  which  Pbipps  is  recorded  to  have  lost  upwards  of 
500  men,  the  English  forces  retreated  down  the  river.  A 
great  many  of  the  ships  never  returned  to  Boston  and 
New  York,  whence  they  came,  as  thoy  were  wrecked  in  the 
lo^er  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Onlf. 

177.  While  those  things  were  going  on  at  Quebec,  t 
considerable  army,  together  with  Iroquois  auxiliaries,  were 
led  by  general  Winthrop  to  the  attack  of  Montreal,  by  vay 
of  lake  Champlain  and  the  Richelieu.  This  force,  a  Tery 
great  one  for  those  days,  had  its  march  nrrested  before  it 
reaohed  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Iroquois  became  discon- 
tented, the  small  pox  broke  out  and  carried  off  many,  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  way  were  too  great  to  bo  surmounted. 
Therefore,  this  undertaking,  also,  completely  failed. 

178.  Frontenao's  conduct  in  defending  Quebec  from  the 
attacks  of  Phipps  has  been  much  praised.  To  celebrate  hit 
victory  a  medal  was  struck  in  Paris.  A  church,  also,  in 
the  Lower-Town,  was  named,  in  memory  of  (he  occasion, 
"  iNotre-Dame  de  la  Victoire."  * 

1 179.  From  this  time  until  1696,  Frontenac  with  una 
bqted  vigour,  went  on  with  endeavours  to  repel  the  Iroquois, 
to  strengthen  the  French  outposts  ut  Cataracoui  on  lake 
Ontario,  and  at  other  places  more  distant,  and  to  form 
plans  for  baffling  the  English.  He  took  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  conciliate  the  Indian  chiefs,  by  whom  he  was 
gneitly  admired.  At  the  same  time,  his  attention  at  home 
was  much  occupied  with  squabbles  about  the  liquor  traffic, 

P  One  of  the  first  cannon  shots  fired  from  Prontenac'i  batteriei 
against  the  Engliab,  struck  the  rigging  of  I'hippa'  ship  carrying 
away  the  flag,  whicli  fell  into  the  river.  This  was  brought  uhore 
by  some  Canadian  swimmers  and  put  in  the  Cathedral  of  the 
citj,  wbsre  it  ramained,  as  a  trophy,  until  ths  year  1T69. 


on  goo^^?™*/"?,,,,  ;f:,_.rd  to  the  other  public  affairs, 

Td.™;™-  hff.  ""M.""'  ''••"••"!'  "•"■!':"', 
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bong  the  Iroquow  to  reason,  and  he  was  afraid  to  rink  bia 
own  people  g  safety  by  delaying  the  retreat  till  late  in  the 
season. 

The  effects  upon  the  Iroquois  were  the  same  as  before 
Iheir  incursions  were  for  a  time  checked,  and  they  entered 
into  various  negooiations. 

182.  The  remainder  of  Frontenac's  governorship  was 
ooouj)ied  with  objects  which  then  seemed  the  most  proner 
ones  to  be  pursued.  First,  great  plans  were  devis^^d  for 
attacking,  and  even  conquering,  the  English  colonies.  These 
wore  now  populous  enough  to  have  more  than  25  000  males 
able  to  bear  arms,  besides  a  considerable  fleet.  'As  France 
and  England  were  at  war,  a  French  fleet  and  army  were 
to  assail  the  English  from  the  sea  while  Frontenac  should 
do  the  same  from  the  direction  of  Canada.  But  all  that 
was  really  done,  was  to  promote  the  attack  of  the  English 
colonists  by  means  of  the  Abenaquig,  and  to  carry  on  the 
petite  guerre,  already  mentioned. 

188.  The  second  part  of  Frontenac's  operations  consisted 
in  endeavours  to  carry  out  two  designs,  namely,  to  Rsin 
over  the  Iroquois  from  the  English  cause,  and  lo  conciliate 
as  much  as  possible,  the  friendship  and  support  of  the 
western  tribes.  In  the  former  of  these,  the  very  best  tlint 
ooiild  be  effected  was  a  doubtful  neutrality. 

18-t.  Engaged  up  to  the  last  in  such  pursuits,  the  brnvo 
old  man,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  was  seiised  with 
mortal  sickness  and  died  on  November  28th,lt)98.  Although 
the  defects  in  his  character  have  been  severely  censured  by 
some,  he  was  honored  with  the  title  of  "  Saviour  of  the 
Colony."  He  found  it,  in  1689,  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  With 
little  or  no  aid  from  the  mother  country,  he  restored  its  for- 
tunes. His  favourites,  the  Recollets,  conducted  his  funeral 
and  interred  his  remains  inside  their  own  chapel. 

185.  A  yaar  before,  namely,  in  1697,  peace  had  been 
made  between  France  and  England. 

186.  Frontenac  was  succeeded  by  M.  de  Galliirt.  This 
governor  followed  up  the  plans  of  his  predecessor  in  regard 
to  the  Indians,  and  was  successful  in  procuring  great 
gathering!  of  all  the  tribes  in  the  years  1700  and  1701  at 
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Montreal.  At  least  1300  chiefs  and  deputies  came  to  the 
meeting,  held  in  August  of  the  year  last  named.  *  A  treaty 
was  signed  which  included  all  the  tribes  which  had  been 
hostile  to  each  other.  All  were  to  give  up  their  prisoners 
and  remain  in  perpetual  friendship. 

187.  The  English  colonists,  claiming  the  Iroquois  as 
their  allies  and  English  subjects,  would  not  consent  to  the 
restoration  of  the  captives  held  in  the  canton*,  except 
through  themselves.  This  afterwards  occasioned  much  con- 
ference and  unpleasant  feeling  between  the  French  and 
English  governors.  But  the  Iroquois,  whether  they  were 
sincere  or  not,  desired  the  French  to  send  them  missionaries 
for  their  conversion  and  religious  instruction.  These  subtle 
people,  however,  had  independent  notions  of  their  own. 
They  saw  that  both  parties  courted  tbem  and  that  they 
could  give  weight  to  the  cause  of  either.  In  particular 
they  claimed  their  lands  as  their  own,  and  that  they  owed 
allegiance  to  no  European  king. 

188.  De  Callifire,  who  also  was  well  advanced  in  years, 
died  at  Quebec  on  May  26th,  1703.  Although  he  had  lived 
to  see  some  of  the  principal  aims  of  his  late  commander 
carried  out  to  a  successful  issue,  yet,  before  his  death,  the 
two  mother  countries  were  again  involved  in  war.  His  last 
days,  therefore,  wore  occupied  in  making  arrangements  for 
the  defence  of  the  colony  against  the  English,  who  were 
reported  to  bo  preparing  great  expeditions  against  it,  by  sea 
and  by  land. 

189.  De  CalllAre  was  a  man  of  great  firmness  of  cha- 
racter, and  his  influence  with  the  Savage  chiefs  was  second 
only  to  that  of  Count  Frontenac. 

•  The  celebrated  Indian  chief,  Kondiaronk,  the  Huron,  nick- 
named the  Rat,  died  while  tlie  meetings  were  being  held,  after 
mulling  a  gr*at  speech. 
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CflAPTER  TWENTY  SECOND. 


OotlBNOBR   AIT«B  DB   CALLliag. —  PoprLATIOlT. —  WhT  IMI- 

OBATION   WAS   NOT   CONTlllDED Wht   THI   FrBHOH  IKPT 

NEAR  TUB  ANCIKNT  SITTLEMENTB. B0UMDABIE8. — HogTILI 

IKCUBglONB. — EhoLISB  AND   FRENCH  CoLONlSTg. — MuTCAL 

PEEUNQB.  (A.  D.  1703-1754.) 

190.  Daring  about  half  a  century  from  the  time  of  de 
Calliire,  Canada  had  four  regular  goveroorB  in  BucoeBBion. 
These  were,  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  M.  de  Beaukamoii,  M.  de 
la  Jonquiire,  and  M.  Duquetne.  In  that  time  the  progress 
in  population  wub  nearly  four  fold,  as  it  was  increased  from 
about  13,000  to  upwards  of  50,000.  The  increase,  however, 
did  not  proceed  from  the  bringing  out  of  emigrants  from 
France.  This  had  ceased  altogether  wlien  warfare  com- 
menced, and  when  the  affairs  of  the  colony  were  falling  into 
such  a  bad  condition,  in  1685.  After  1700,  to  about  1723 
or  1.724,  there  were  perhaps  1000  new  colonists,  almost  all 
of  them  toldiert,  who  were  allowed  to  settle  down  in  the 
country,  instead  of  returning  home  to  France,  at  the  close 
of  their  service  in  the  army. 

191.  It  may  be  asked  why  emigration  was  not  renewed, 
as  in  the  days  of  de  Courcelle  and  Talon.  It  may  also  be 
asked  why  the  French  clung  bo  closely  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  ancient  stations  of  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  the  Forti 
on  the  Richelieu,  and  Montreal — especially  when  the  Iro- 
quois ceased  from  their  incursions,  as  they  did,  for  the 
moet  part,  after  the  treaty  made  with  governor  de  Calliire 
in  1701. 

In  answer  to  these  questions  we  must  Bay,  that  the 
government  and  statesmen  of  France  had  their  attention 
taken  up  with  their  affairs  in  Europe.  These,  with  their 
great  armies  and  fleets,  required  all  the  wealth  they  could 
command,  leaving  nothing  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
colony.  Besides  this,  the  troubles  of  the  colonigts  were  well 
enough  known  to  deter  people  from  desiring  to  come  out 
in  pumberg.  Also  the  climate,  and  country,  altogether,  were 
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thon^t  inferior  to  what  they  had  in  their  own  "  la  helle 
Prance."  * 

To  create  numerous  and  populooB  Bettlementa  io  the 
fertile  regions  of  Western  America,  was  not  an  object  with 
the  government  of  France.  All  that  could  be  done,  and  all 
that  the  Oovemors  and  Intendants  were  allowed  to  do,  was 
to  establish  fortified  trading  posts  at  different  points.  These 
were  to  keep  up  some  communications  with  the  valleys  of 
the  Ohio  and  Miasissipi,  and  to  secure  from  the  foreign 
traders  the  traffic  with  the  Indians.  So  far  from  lending  a 
willing  ear  to  plans  for  colonizing  lands  beyond  the  Island 
of  Montreal,  the  court  several  times  gave  express  orders 
to  seek  only  to  strengthen  the  country  near  to  the  ancient 
stations  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence — as  Quebec,  Three 
Rivers,  Montreal,  and  the  Richelieu.  By  so  doing  itmight 
be  hoped  that  the  approach  would  at  least  be  barred  against 
foreign  nations,  since  these  could  not  bring  their  great 
ships  beyond  those  stations,  which  would  have  to  be  cap- 
tured before  any  thing  could  be  done  by  them  towards 
possessing  the  West.  In  fact,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
people  of  influence  to  say  that  it  was  not  well  to  "  depopu- 
late France  in  order  to  populate  the  wilds  of  America. 

Therefore  nearly  all  that  was  done  towards  pushing 
French  settlements  westwards  was  owing  to  the  missionaries 
and  their  friends  in  Europe,  without  the  help  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

192.  By  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  1697 — called  the  treaty  of 
Rytwick — it  was  agreed  that  France  should  retain  all  her 
American  territories  from  Maine  to  Labrador,  without 
Hudson's  Bay  and  the  East  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

The  English  colonists  however  claimed  territory,  both 
in  the  East  and  West,  which  the  French  considered  theirs— 
also  sovereignty  over  the  Iroquois  country  and  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio.  Afterwards  their  claim  included  all  the 
regions  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  St.  Lawrence  and 

*  One  of  their  most  famous  writers  afterwards  included  in  a 
single  phrase  the  general  notion  about  Canada— for  he  said  it  was 
"  <mly  ajf%t  arfnUofmoworfrttrngTVuni." 
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Great  Lakes,  and  as  far  aa  the  MiHiasippi.  Although  com- 
missiionerg  were  named  to  settle  boundaries,  yet  nothing 
was  ever  done  to  satisfy  both  parties.  The  French  gover- 
nors, denying  the  English  claims,  gave  orders  to  stop  all 
foreign  traders,  and  to  seize  their  goods  and  themselves, 
when  they  came  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

Thus  there  were  plenty  of  causes  of  quarrel  between  the 
colonists  of  the  two  mother  countries. 

The  Iroquois,  although  they  usually  joined  the  English, 
declared  themselves  independent  of  both  nations. 

194.  In  1707,  and  following  years,  the  western  tribes 
broke  out  into  hostilities  amongst  themselves.  The  French, 
under  Cadillac  de  la  Mothe,  who  had  tried  to  establish  a 
considerable  station -at  Detroit,  took  part  in  those  troubles. 
At  the  same  time  the  governor  de  Vaudreuil,  encoursged 
inourtions  into  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  in  the  course 
of  which,  atrocities,  similar  to  those  of  Corlaer  and  Salmon 
Falls  were  again  committed.  %  This  led  to  renewed  attacks 
by  the  English  colonists  upon  Acadia,  and  to  attempts  at 
invasion  by  the  way  ot  Lake  Champlain.  Port  Royal  was 
again  taken  in  1710,  and  its  name  changed  to  Annapolis, 
in  honor  of  Queen  Anne. 

196.  Towards  1710  and  1711,  the  English  colonists 
were  Btronj^ly  moved  by  a  feeling  which  those  of  New 
France  had  entertained  as  early  as  the  time  of  Frontenac — 
namely,  that  quiet  and  progress  could  not  be  the  lot  of 
both,  while  they  dwelt  so  near  each  other,  on  the  same 
continent.  The  French  had  formerly  thought  of  plans 
for  lubduing  the  New  Englanders.  Now,  the  New 
Englanders  took  up  the  idea  that  the  French  must  be 
■ubdued  or  driven  from  the  continent. 


X  Btfore  this  time,  namely  in  1704,  a  party  of  French  Csna- 
diani  and  Indians,  under  M.  <U  Rouville,  attacked  a  place  called 
Deerfield,  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  winter  time.  On  this  occasion 
about  30  of  the  inhabiunts  were  massacred  and  some  prisoners 
carried  off,  after  the  place  had  been  plundered  and  burnt.  During 
several  years  afterwards  the  frontiers  of  New  Sngland  and  Canada 
were  ioenes  of  pillage  and  bloodibed. 

I  -■■■..       _-.^      \ 


Thi«  idea  was  encouraged  by  the  events  and  conse- 
auences  of  the  great  wars  between  the  two  mother  countries 
in  Europe.  France  was  suffering  most.  Her  resources  were 
nearly  exhausted  up.  The  long  and  costly  reign  of  King 
Louis  XIV  was  approaching  its  close.  The  armies  ot 
Queen  Anne  of  England,  under  Marlborough  aided  by 
allies  were  gaining  great  victories.  England,  now  for  the 
first  time,  began  to  send  out  to  her  colonies  considerable 
bodies  of  regular  troops.  It  came  to  be  a  settled  purpose 
that  the  North  American  Colonies  of  France  should  be 
taken  away  from  her. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  was  not  effected  until  50  years 
later  than  the  time  of  which  we  now  speak.  There  was 
even  a  long  interval  of  peace  and  progress  in  Canada, 
extending  from  1713  to  1744,  before  the  final  struggle 
commenced.  But,  nevertheless,  the  colonists  of  both 
countries,  never  receded  from  their  opposite  sentiments 
about  boundaries  and  conquest. 

196  In  July  1711,  a  fleet  sailed  from  Boston,  under 
Admiral  Walker,  to  attack  the  French  on  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence,  while  an  army  of  5,000  men,  under  Generai 
Nicholxm,  moved  from  New  York  and  Albany,  to  assail 
them  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  on  the  Richelieu  and  at 
Montreal.  At  the  same  time,  some  western  tribes,  espe- 
cially the  Outagamis,  or  Foxa,  took  up  arms  on  the 
English  side. 

De  Vaudreuil  contrived  to  induce  the  Senecas  to  remain 
neutral.  The  other  people  of  the  five  Nations  joined  the 
English.  He  could  only  muster  about  4,500  males  able 
to  bear  arms,  with  630  regulars.  It  was  not  easy  to  see  how 
Canada,  with  such  forces,  could  contend  against  the  more 
powerful  English  colonies,  in  which  there  were  60  000 
males  able  to  take  the  field.  Moreover  the  aid  from 
England  greatly  exceeded  that  which  France  gave  to  her 
people. 

197.  By  great  good  fortune  the  French  in  the  west 
beat  the  Outagamis  and  established  peace  in  that  quarter. 
In  the  lower  St.   Lawrence,  Btorms  di»persed  Admiral 
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Walker's  fleet.  Many  of  his  ships  foondered,  and  nearly 
a  thousand  men  were  drowned. 

About  the  same  time  the  army  which  was  approaching 
by  Lake  Champlain  retired. 

Thus  a  very  formidable  danger  was  averted. 

198.  Soon  afterwards  negociations  for  peace  were  begun 

tween   England   and   France,  which    led   to   a   treaty 


between 


between  King  Louis  and  Queen  Anne,  in  the  year  1 713. 
Front  this  time  there  was  a  state  of  peace  between  the 
rival  colonies  for  upwards  of  30  years.  * 

1^9.  De  Vaudreuil  continued  governor  of  Canada  until 
the  year  1725,  when,  on  October  I9th,  he  died  at  Quebec. 

200.  Before  his  decease,  the  population  of  the  colony 
exceeded  26,000,  and  the  peace  which  reigned  allowed 
much  progress  to  be  made  in  other  respects.  Quebec  had 
become  a  considerable  city  with  7000  inhabitants.  Mon- 
treal had  about  3000.  There  were  82  parishes  settled 
along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Ships  were  built  at 
Quebec,  and  sent  home  to  France,  laden  with  peltry, 
tawed  oak,  tobacco,  meal,  peat,  and  various  kinds  of  pro- 
visions raised  in  the  colony.  Stations  had  been  established 
which  connected  Canada  with  Louisiana.  Forts  at  Ca- 
taracoui,  Niaaara,  Detroit,  Michillimakinac  and  other 
principal  points  enabled  the  French  to  control  the  great 
lakes  and  to  secure  most  of  the  traffic  of  the  western 
Indians.  Such  a  state  of  prosperity  had  never  been 
enjoyed  in  the  colony  since  the  departure  of  Talon. 

201.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  traffic  in 
Canada  was  principally  iu  the  hands  of  a  company.  This 
had  been  established  very  soon  after  it  had  become  a  Royal 
Government,  under  the  title  of  "  The  West  Indian  Com- 
pany,"  It  was  now  styled  "  The  Company  of  the  Indies." 
The  inhabitants  however  were  at  liberty  to  traffic  on  their 
own  account  with  the  Indians,  provided  they  paid  to  the 
oompsiny  a  certain  part  of  the  worth  of  the  more  valuable 
furs. 

•  8^  article  220,  chap.  23.  ' 


The  intendants  also  encouraged  road  making  between 
the  parishes,  and  various  domestic  manufactures.  Amongst 
the  latter  were  articles  made  of  flax  and  hemp  grown  in 
the  country. 

202.  In  1722,  vessels  of  war  and  merchantmen  were 
built  at  Quebec  and  sent  to  Europe.  Ab  many  as  19  ships, 
this  year,  were  despatched  to  France  and  the  West  Indies. 
They  were  laden  with  peltry  and  the  other  products  al- 
ready named. 

Three  years  later  a  sad  disaster  hap|>ened. 

It  was  the  custom  then  for  the  families  of  the  officers 
of  the  colony,  and  the  members  of  the  religious  orders,  to 
obtain  their  linen  and  various  fabrics  annually,  by  a  com- 
pby's  ship  from  France.  A  large  ship,  calledthe  Chameau, 
bringing  out  those  supplies,  was  wrecked  in  the  Gulf. 
Nearly  300  persons  were  lost,  and  all  the  merchandise.  In 
oonsequenoe,  there  was  great  inconvenience  in  the  follow- 
ing winter.  But,  in  the  end,  good  came  of  it.  For  the  peo- 
ple were  obliged  to  find  out  other  ways  of  supplying  their 
necessities,  which  they  did  by  having  recourse  to  articles 
less  fine  in  texture,  but  made  entirely  by  themselves  into 
garments. 

203.  The  New  England  colonists  were  at  this  time,  as 
has  been  stated"  more  numerous  and  wealthy  than  the 
French.  Those  of  Massachusetts,  alone,  could  furnish  16 
reeiments  of  militia,  and  15  troops  of  horsemen.  Those  of 
New  York  pushed  their  outposts  as  far  as  Ontario.  Extend- 
ing from  Albany,  they  had  now  a  chain  of  stations  reaching 
to  the  south  shore  of  the  lake.  There  they  built  a  fort  and 
magazine  at  a  place  called  Chouagen — since  Oswego — in 
order  to  favour  their  interests  in  opposition  to  the  French 
at  Cataracoui. 

The  French  governor  objected  to  this  measure.  But 
more  than  30  years  elapsed  before  steps  were  taken  to  force 
the  English  from  this  advantageous  position.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Abenaquis,  always  faithful  to  the  French,  and 
quite  as  brave  as  the  Iroquois,  were  gradually  driven  back 
towards  the  St.  Lawrence.   The  English  had  erected  forta 
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tiwards  the  Boaroes  of  the  river  Connecticut,  to  cover  theii 
iBovements  against  these  savages. 

204.  Although  it  was  a  time  of  peace,  it  Mas  thought 
advisable  not  to  neglect  the  means  of  future  defence. 
Montreal  was  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  of  stone.  At 
Quebec,  fortifications  were  begun  to  be  constructed  on  a 
better  plan  under  a  celebrated  engineer  named  de  Lery. 
Considerable  portions  of  the  walls  and  other  works  of  that 
period  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day. 

i  At  Niagara,  the  old  fort  of  de  Denonville  was  pulled 
dpwn,  and  a  ^bstantial  stone  one  was  built  on  ils  site. 
llort  Catarac^  or  Frontenac  was  put  into  a  good  state  of 
defence.        ^ 

I  205.  The  loss  to  the  colony,  arising  from  the  absence 
of  persons  who  became  ruhneri  of  the  woods,  continued  to 
b«  considerable.  Efforts  to  bring  them  back  were  made  in 
vain.  As  beavers  became  more  and  more  scarce  in  the  old 
hunting  grounds,  the  hunters  went  farther  away  to  seek 
them.  The  Indians  from  the  North  West  were  in  the  habit 
of  bringing  down  beaver  skins  every  season  to  Montreal- 
enough  to  load  from  150  to  200  canoes.  The  estimated 
value  was  from  three  to  four  hundred  thousand  francs. 

The  Indians  and  coureuri  dri  bait  were  more  anxious  to 
take  their  furs  for  sale  to  the  English  than  to  the  French 
aa  they  obtained  from  the  former  threefold  the  price.  It  ii 
easy  to  «ee  that  this  cause  made  it  diffiouli  to  prevent  a 

fnat  share  of  the  peltry  trade  from  being  loci  to  th« 
't«neh. 
206.  When  governor  de  Vaudreuil  died  in  1725,  M.  de 
LoDgueuil,  a  mauiber  of  the  famoun  family  of  k  Mng»e, 
b^oanie  teni|torary  guvenmr.  Ashe  was  born  in  tbeeolony, 
U|app«ani  thai  an  applioatiun  for  him  to  suoodm^tu  d« 
Vkvdreuil'H  olEou  wan  refuiiod  by  the  C'liurt  of  Kranoe. 

J807.  Tbu  iHiW  f{<iv«rn<it,  the  Murquii  lU  hnitik'imoU, 
Mrived  in  Juno,  172t).  Hi*  KoviiriiurHhiuiliwind  2l'yMr*. 
UuioK  the  it'«4l»t  part  of  ibat  peritoi  lliif  n.'iMir»l  prtMpe- 
rily  uf  tlw  uukiiiv  onutiaucd,  ahlmuKh  ili<-rti  won- icoasiuaal 
inlUtrraplioui.  Yb«M  umt  fruui  t|Uurr»U  auKiiiK  Ibv  rwtliw 

rot'  lU  ««tt,  Mdalw  fnMB  •  aoww  very  ooMaMo  aad 
I  1      -■ 


fttal  to  many  in  those  days— the  imallpox.  In  one  year 
(1733)  this  disease  was  in  almost  every  settlement  and 
riilage.  In  1736  the  French  under  M.  de  Bienville  were 
defeated  by  some  western  tribes  against  which  they  bad 
marched.  This  warfare  lasted  several  years. 

208.  Apart  from  the  interruptions  which  have  been 
alluded  to,  the  colony  made  great  progress  in  the  time  of 
Boauhamois.  The  population  reached  to  upwards  of  40,000 
in  1738.  Ship  building  advanced.  Lumber  and  other 
products  of  the  forest  were  exported.  Mines  of  copper  and 
lead  were  discovered  in  the  lake  regions.  Iron  ore  was 
made  use  of,  a  forge  having  been  constructed  at  th«  St. 
Maurice  for  that  purpose  in  1736.  A  road  was  mkde  all 
the  way  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  along  the  north  shors 
of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

209.  But  these  peaceable  imnrovementa  were  at  length 
brought  to  a  close.  Disputes  about  the  intrasions  of  the 
English  traders  into  the  valley  of  the  Ohio — then  oalUd 
la  Belie  Riuiire—kad  about  the  boandaries,  rose  to  a  gr«at 
height.  The  governor  made  great  preparationa  for  a  new 
war,  which  he  saw  would  soou  eome. 

210.  Amongst  other  steps  which  had  been  Uken  to  bar 
the  road  of  aoeeat  into  the  eolony  from  the  direction  of  the 
English  sUtions  near  the  HndsoD,  the  moat  important  wm 
the  oomnaneement  of  Fort  St.  Frederick  or  trowwPoimt 
00  lake  Champlain.  M.  Beauhantob,  by  the  adviee  of  the 
Intendant,  Af.  Ilucquhurt,  selected  that  site  in  1731.  It 
bocaoM  noted  in  the  feubMKjuent  history  of  the  ooIodIw. 

216.  On  the  sea  side,  the  Frunoh  had  \t»ffU,  previoafly 
to  1720,  to  ouloniae  the  island  of  t^aft-Bretum. 

Uu  tba  Kast  coast  uf  that  island  cboiee  waa  mad*  at  • 
harbour  and  sit«  upuo  whteb  the  Kovertiwent  of  FruM 


ItwMoalUd 
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towafda  the  loaroes  of  the  river  CoDneotiottt,  to  oover  their 
moTementi  againit  theae  Mvagea. 

204.  Although  it  was  a  time  of  peaoe,  it  « as  thought 
advisable  not  to  negloct  the  means  of  future  defence. 
Montreal  was  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  of  stone.  At 
Quebec,  fortifications  were  begun  to  be  constructed  on  a 
better  plan  under  a  celebrated  engineer  named  de  Lery. 
Considerable  portions  of  the  walls  and  other  works  of  that 
period  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day. 

At  Niagara,  the  old  fort  of  de  Denonville  was  pulled 
down,  and  a  substantial  stone  one  was  built  on  ils  site. 
Fort  Cataracoui  or  Frontenao  was  put  into  a  good  state  of 
defence. 

206.  The  loss  to  the  colony,  arising  from  the  absence 
of  persons  who  became  runneri  of  the  woodi^  continued  to 
be  considerable.  Efforts  to  bring  them  back  were  made  in 
vain.  As  beavers  became  more  and  more  scarce  in  the  old 
hunting  grounds,  the  hunters  went  farther  away  to  seek 
them.  The  Indians  from  the  North  West  were  in  the  habit 
of  bringing  down  beaver  skins  every  season  to  Montreal — 
enough  to  load  from  150  to  200  canoes.  The  estimated 
value  was  from  three  to  four  hundred  thousand  francs. 

The  Indians  and  coureurt  des  bois  were  more  anxious  to 
take  their  furs  for  sale  to  the  English  than  to  the  French, 
as  they  obtained  from  the  former  threefold  the  price.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  this  cause  made  it  difficult  to  prevent  a 
great  share  of  the  peltry  trade  from  being  lost  to  the 
French. 

206.  When  governor  de  Vaudreuil  died  in  1725,  M.  de 

Longueuil,  a  member  of  the  famous  family  of  le  Moyne, 

became  temporary  governor.  As  he  was  born  in  the  colony, 

it  appears  that  an  application  for  him  to  succeed  to  d« 

_  Vaudreuil's  office  was  refused  by  the  Court  of  France. 

2Q7.  The  new  governor,  the  Murquit  de  Beauhamoii, 
arrived  in  June,  1726.  His  governorships  lasted  21  years. 
"  During  the  greater  part  of  that  period  the  general  prospe- 
rity pf  the  colony  continued,  although  there  were  occasional 
interruptions.  Tbase  arose  from  quarrels  among  the  restleu 
tribcfs  of  the  west,  and  also  from  a  source  very  common  and 
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.lluded  to' the  colony  made  f"*Pj'^'„'!VaJs  of  40,000 
Boauharnois.  The  population  reached  to  upwara 

^  1"2-  f'tKri'weVex'^'ud.  Kof  copier  and 
produoU  of  the  torest  ^ere  e»i~  .  j  q^  ore  was 

Fead  were  f -^    ^av^^  t„  S^cted  at  the  St 
made  use  of,  a  forge  naving  i«  ^^^  ^jj 

K^r  Q^^t^  Mon\S  A  the  north  shore 

^r  kr:";aceable  improveme-ts^w^^^^^ 
brought  to  a  close.    Disputes  about  the  -tn^^^^^^ 

English  traders  '°^°/X;'S  toundaS^e  to  a  great 
la  BeJle  «t«iire-and  about  t''^  ^"°°°'      '^o„g  for  a  new 
heieht.    The  governor  made  great  preparauons 
war  which  he  saw  would  soon  come. 
^'\;Vongst  other  steps  which  b^db^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  ro«i  of  access  i°'° '^^Sn  Xmc^t  mportant  WM 
English  stations  near  th^  Hudson^  the  m«>^^  Zu,n-Paint 

the  commencement  °f  '°''*  ^'- '^^   by  the  advice  of  the 

harbour  and  site  ^^Zl^J^^o^^i  Louuhourg,,.^i 
expended  enormous   urns    J'  ^^7""^,^,  p.ench  shipping. 

Halifax.  i  8 
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212.  With  the  Iroquois,  M.  de  Beanharnois  as  well  as 
his  predecessor,  had  always  contrived  to  be  on  Rood  terms. 
As  the  time  of  warfare  was  approaching,  the  French  mis- 
sionaries amongst  them  used  the  greatest  exertions  to 
inflaance  them,  so  that  at  least  they  might  remain  neutral. 

218.  About  this  time,  under  the  auspices  of  goyernor 
Beauharnois,  the  vast  regions  beyond  the  great  lakes  and 
the  river  Mississippi  were  partially  explored  by  M.  la  Viren- 
drye  He  pushed  his  discoveries  as  far  as  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  * 

214.  In  addition  to  causes  of  ill-feeling  between  the 
English  and  French  colonists,  which  have  been  described, 
there  was  the  declaration  of  war  between  the  mother  oountr 
ries,  jn  the  year  1744.  The  French  corsairs  on  the  coast 
had  repeatedly  taken  English  merchant  ships  and  carried 
them  into  Louisbourg  harbour.  The  New  Englanders  suf- 
fered a  good  deal  in  this  way,  and,  in  consequence,  resolved 
to  b^gin  by  assaulting  that  stronghold. 

A  fleet  under  Admiral  Warren  assisted  by  the  ships  and 
the  liiilitia  of  New  England  captured  Louisbourg  on  June 
17th,  1745.  The  French  garrison  vms  discontented  at  the 
time,  owing  to  some  misconduct  on  the  part  of  their  oom- 

•  j^  short  summary  of  the  French  discoveries  in  the  interior  of 
the  continent  will  be  usefnl  in  this  place. 

Okamplain,  discovered  the  Rirer  Richelieu,  Lake  Ckemplain,  Lake 
George  (St.  Sacrament),  Ottawa  River,  Lalfe  Nifiuing,  Lake  Bunn, 
Lake  Simeoe,  and  Lake  Ontario. 

Ni^olat  Perrot,  and  the  Jesuit  Missionary.  Allouet,  after  learning 
the  languages  of  the  natives,  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  inte- 
rior around  the  great  lakes  Huron,  Erie,  Michigan  and  Superior, 
and  qf  the  country  occupied  by  various  tribes  between  Michigan 
and  (he  Mississippi. 

Jotiiet,  Marquette,  and  La  Salle,  still  further  extended  diicoveiy 
to  ana  along  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  La  Salle  having  des- 
cended the  great  river  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

Lastly,  if.  Virendrye,  in  the  time  from  1723  to  1747,  explored  tha 
vastoegions  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  lakes  Superior 
and  Winnipeg  {Bourbon),  and  the  country  of  the  upper  Hiiioarl. 
V6re«drye  was  60  years  in  advance  of  American  exploren  Befor* 
his  tiiie,  the  western  tracts  between  California  and  Hudson's  Bay 
were  unknown. 


rOBTIfUD  P08TB. 

msnder  M.  DueUmhm,  and  another  person--ilf:  Bigot— 
Kho  became  too  famous  in  after  years.  "The  place  was  sur- 
Tendered  by  capitulation.  The  troops  by  whom  the  place 
was  actually  Uken  were  the  New  England  Mihtia. 

215  In  1747,  while  the  war  was  being  waged  at  sea, 
off  the  coast  of  America,  a  French  fleet,  intended  to  re- 
capture Louisbourg,  was  defeated  by  the  English,  who 
took  most  of  the  ships.  This  fleet  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  JIf.  de  U  Jonquiire,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Governor  Beauharnois  in  Canada.  But  instead  of 
then  assuming  his  oflioe,  the  admiral  was  taken  and  sent 
home  to  Europe  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  ,    .    ,j    , 

216  Owing  to  the  disaster  which  befel  admiral  de  la 
Jonqui«r«,   the    French   Court    appointed   a   temporary 
Bovernor,  JIT.  de  la  GalU»oniire.     Although  he  only  acted 
during  two  years  he  effected  much.     He  was  an  acoom- 
plUbed  man,  as  had  been  his  predecessor,  M.de  Beau- 
harnois.    He  drew  up  a  complete  memorial  of  the  con- 
dition and  natural  riches  of  New    France.     He   caused 
several  forts,   especially   those   named   Gaspareaux  and 
Beautiiour,  to  be  put  in  good  order  against  the  l!.ngliBli, 
at  the  isthmus  of  Acadia.     In  order  to  keep  »P  r>'^?; 
nioations  with  both  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  of  the  Mifr 
sissippi- called  Louisiana-he  formed,  and  partly  carried 
out,  plans  for  having  chains  of  fortified  posts,  extending 
from  Montreal.     By  looking  into  the  map  the  reader  wiU 
Me  the  two  great  lines-including  most  of  the  forte  then 
existing— namely,  Fronlenac,  Toronto,  Detroit,  det  JUuimu, 
St.  Jottph,  Chicago,  Crevecctur,  CAartres-also,  extending 
Wuthwards    m^ara,   Prcquidc,   de  Bceuf.,    Machault 
and  Duoue$ne.    De  la  Galissonniire  stationed  several  hun- 
dred men  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ohio-then  called 
la  Belle  Riviire—Uy  keep  out  the  New  England  traders. 

He  was  recalled  to  France  in  1749,  when  la  Jonquifere 
recovered  his  liberty.  , -_--  _....j 

217.  The  period  between  1749  and  1755  was  passed 
chiefly  in  mutual  endeavours,  by  the  French  '"^  English 
colonists,  to  supplant  each  other  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohw. 
De  la  Jonquidre  bad  orders  to  follow  the  plans  of  la  Cx»U»- 
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sonniire.  He  was  an  old  man  vd  was  aooawd  of  arariw, 
and  of  making  profits  oat  of  the  trade  of  the  west.  *  He 
died  in  May  17B2  at  Quebec,  and  was  snooeeded  by  M. 
Dacnteme,  another  old  seaman.  A  second  time  the  Court 
of  France  declined  to  appoint  as  Governor  an  officer  born 
in  Canada.  M.  de  Longueuil,  son  of  the  one  already  men- 
tioned, was  allowed  to  act  as  commandant  in  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  la  Jonqui^re  and  the  coming  of 
Dnquesne,  but  the  chief  office  in  the  colony  was  refused 
to  him. 

Dnquesne  seems  to  have  acted  with  vigour  to  oorreet 
abuses  and  to  improve  the  defences  of  the  country.  Qreat 
atteAtion  was  paid  to  the  discipline  of  the  militia,  who 
now  amounted  to  about  12,000  men.  Many  of  these  were 
acquainted  with  military  life,  being  disbanded  regulars, 
the  plan  of  allowing  soldiers  to  settle  in  the  country,  in- 
stead of  returning  to  France,  being  still  encouraged. 
Duqnesne,  following  the  example  of  Galissonni^re  and  de 
la  Jonquiire,  employed  bodies  of  militia  to  exclude  the 
English  from  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 

218.  In  1753  and  175*,  collisions,  attended  with  blood- 
shed, occurred  between  the  English  and  French  in  the 
oourle  of  their  endeavours  to  maintain  a  footing  in  the 
vallejr  of  the  Ohio.  The  mother  countries  were  not  ac- 
tually at  war,  although  no  friendly  feeling  reigned  between 
them.  Lonisbourg  had  been  restored  to  France  and  was 
made  much  stronger  than  before.  The  English  had  now 
established  themselves  at  Halifax.  These  two  strongholds 
served  as  places  of  shelter  for  the  ships  of  both  nations, 
and  also  as  harbours  of  refuge  for  their  corsairs. 
The  constant  capture  of  merchant  vessels  by  these  cor- 
sairs sustained  feelings  of  enmity  between  the  people 
of  France  and  Carfada  on  the  one  hand,  and  the   £n- 


•  The  Oovernora  th«n  received  very  iraall  pay.  LcM  than 
X300  a  jear  wa«  allowed  them  to  lire  oa  and  to  pay  lavaml 
peraoBS  on  their  staff.  The  inhabitants  began  to  complain  of  the 
conduct  of  the  governors  and  principal  officials  for  making  money 
out  of  their  opportunities  in  charge  of  the  pablie  stores,  etc. 
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gUab  ooloDists  on  the  other.  Besides  these  soaroes  of 
irritation,there  were  others,conneoted  with  European  affiiirs, 
whioh  maide  it  certain  that  the  two  countries  would  soon 
go  to  war  again.  While  such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  the 
collisions  which  have  been  alluded  to  happened  on  the 
Ohio. 

219.  A  party  of  Virginian  colonists  commanded  by  a 
young  officer  named  Wathington — afterwards  the  renowned 
American  general — fell  in  with  a  body  of  French  Militia. 
Washington's  mission  then  was  to  summon  the  French  to 
retire  from  the  disputed  territory.  The  latter,  whose 
commander  was  M.  de  Jumonville,  advanced,  it  would 
appear,  to  hold  a  parley  with  the  English.  All  at  once, 
Jumonville's  party  found  themselves  surrounded  and  fired 
upon.  The  leader  and  eight  or  nine  of  his  men  were 
killed. 

This  event  created  a  great  sensation  among  the  French 
colonists,  and  even  in  France.  It  was  alleged  to  be  a 
murder. 

Not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  occurrence,  the  English 
had  a  fortified  station,  called  Nectitity,  occupied  by  500 
men.  At  the  French  fort  Dugueme,  situated  at  the  oon- 
flaenoe  of  the  rivers  Monongahela  and  Alleghany.  M.  de 
Oontrtcceur,  the  superior  officer  of  Jumonville,  commanded. 

Learning  what  had  happened,  Contrecoeur  sent  600  Ca- 
nadian militia  and  a  party  of  Indians  to  revenge  the  death 
of  Jumonville.  They  fell  upon  the  English  post,  fort  Neces- 
sity, and  assailed  its  defenders  from  the  skirts  of  the  sur- 
rounding forest.  Being  sheltered,  the  French  lost  only  a 
few  men,  but  killed  eighty  or  ninety  of  the  English,  who 
surrendered  after  a  resistance  of  10  hours.  * 

*  The  Monongahela,  on  the  banks  of  which  Fort  NeceHlty  was 
placed,  li  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  river  Ohio. 

Two  copies  of  the  terms,  or  condititfns  of  surrender,  were  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  Qeo.  Wathington,  and  the  French  commander, 
Villiiri,  a  brother  of  the  deceased  JumonTille.  Both  in  the  begin- 
ning and  in  the  last  article  of  the  document  the  death  of  JumoD- 
vills  is  distinctly  called  an  atuuination.  The  English  were  obliged 
to  give  two  hostages.  One  of  these  was  Ccg>t.  Bobtrt  Stobo,  who 
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The  capture  of  Fort  Necessity  happened  on  Jane  28th, 
1754. 

From  this  time  there  was  no  longer  peace  between  the 
English  ooloDies  and  New  France. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY  THIRD. 

%/iM  AND  Tbeaties  between  Framce  and  Enslakd  bilatiks 
•10  America. — Tbeatt  of  Ryswick  :k  1697. —  Piaoi 
nKTii.  1702, — War  until  1713. — Tbeatt  of  Utbecht 
If  1713.  —  Peace  dntii,  1744. — Wab  until  1748. — 
Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chafblle  in  1748.— Actual  po«i- 
TJioNS  OP  the  Colonists  in  reoakd  to  bacA  other  ib 
1754.  (A.  D.  1697-1754.) 

220.  The  reader  cannot  rightly  understand  the  course 
of  events  in  the  French  and  English-American  colonies 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  wars  and  treaties  between 
the  qiother  coud  tries.  Wc  ajiall  here  speak  of  those  only 
which  relate  to  America  between  1700  and  1763. 

In  1 700,  and  until  1702,  there  was  peace  between  the  two 
countries,  for  a  treaty,  called  "the  Treaty  of  Ryswick," 
had  been  signed  in  1697.  By  this,  all  the  French  possee- 
sioas|ia!America  were  preserved  to  France,  the  English 
gave  ]up  Hndson'b  Bay,  and,  a  river,  called  St.  Geone, 
was  fixed  as  the  boundary  in  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia.  But 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick  settled  nothing  about  the  boundaries 
between  the  French  and  English  south  of  Lake  Ontario. 
The  cause  was,  that  neither  wished  to  irritate  the  troqupia 
by  settling  in  that  way  whose  subjects  they  were.  The 
English  however  claimed  them.  Next,  in  1702,  the  two 
Countries  again  quarrelled  about  European  affairs.  In  1703 
and  1704  the  colonists  entered  into  the  quarrel  and  had 
hostilities,  Warfare  lasted  until  1713  when  the  "  PtaMof 
titreKht  "  was  signed  by  the  mother  countries. 

was  taken  to  Duquesne  and  afterwards  to  Quebec.  W*  meet  with 
this  man's  name  afterwards,  several  times,  in  the  historjr  of  the 
war  up  to  1760. 
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fey  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  France   Ipst  a  great  deal  in 
America.  Her  loss  included  Hudson's  Bay,  Newfoundland 
Acadia   or   Nova   Scotia,  with   all   the  coasts,  rivers  and 
islands  connected  with  those  regions.    She  retained  the 
island  of  Cap- Breton,  the  islands  inside   the  gult  of  bt. 
Lawrence,  aJid  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  coast  of  New 
foundland.    There  remained  to  be  settled,  the  boundaries 
between  the  French  and  English  colonists  outside  of  Acadia, 
as  well  as  in  other  directions,  towards  the  country  of  the 
Abenaquis,  towards  the  lakes  0°*""°  ""f.  ^™; -■""^'Xf 
of  the   Alleghany  mountains,  towards   the  Ohio   valley. 
These  were  left  to  be  attended  to  by  umpires  or  commit 
sioners.    Nothing,  however,  was  really  done  by  them   in 
bringing  about  a>oper  understanding.    The  consequence 
was  that  ill  feeling  was  kept  up  between  the  colonists  of  the 
two  countries.  The  English  began  to  claim  al  between  the 
eea  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  Even  when  the  mother  countries 
were  not  at  war,  their  colonists  in  America  were  fighting 
LaTnst  each  other,  or  against  their  Indian  allies.    On  each 
ride  during  peace  new  stations  were  occupied  and  fort  fied 
fn  preparaUoVfor'the  next  war.    But  the  mo  her  countr^s 
did  interfere  sometimes  and  order  the  respective  governors 
to  refrain  from  hostility.  tt<~>-.i,»  ♦« 

Next,  from  1713.  the  year  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  to 
1744  the  affairs  of  France  and  England  gave  no  pretext 
for  warfare  between  their  colonists  in  America. 

As  Cap-Breton  had  been  retained  by  France,  Lou.sbourg 
was  founded  in  1720.  At  several  other  places  on  that 
island  the  French  esUblished  settlements.  But  many  French 
remained  in  Acadia  although  it  was  ceded  to  England 

In  1744,  by  which  time  Louisbourg  was  a  strong  place, 
the  two  countries  again  went  to  war.  Louisbourg  '"  fken 
by  the  English  in  the  following  year.  This  ^^ 'f  «j»f| 
1748  and  was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Arx-U-Choptlle.  f 

t  Iti.  common  in  hi.tory  to  find  the  treaties  b«t''«°  °»''°" 
Jned  afUr  the  place,  where  they  were  »'8fJ»-«^"^,.7(j,^^:„*^' 
three  treaties  named  in  this  chapter,  those  o/^f™'**  ('»  ^^l^^h 
^tAi^la^ChapdU  ion  the  JJAin.),  and  of  /«ru,  the  capital  of 
Fraao*. 
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AocordiDg  to  this,  LouiBbourg  wag  again  restored  to  France 
and  taatterg  in  America  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as  be- 
fore. Commissioners  were  again  appointed  to  seUle  boundariog. 
But^. again,  nothing  was  done  by  them,  for,  at  their  meetings 
in  Pans  they  conld  not  or  would  not  agree.  In  the  mean 
time  the  colonists  on  both  sides  were  extending  their  oat- 
posta  in  the  directions  where  they  considered  their  claims 
good.  Thus  affairs  continued  up  to  1754.  Then  happened 
the  occurrences  described  at  the  close  of  our  last  chapter. 
In  fact  the  colonists  themselves  began  warfare  on  their  own 
account  and  carried  it  on  at  least  two  years  before  the  mother 
countries  saw  fit  to  declare  against  each  other.  Nevertheless 
each  sent  troops,  ships,  and  munitions  of  war,  out  to  America 
to  support  its  respective  colonial  subjects.  ' 

We  shall  now  be  better  able  to  follow  the  course  of  events 
between  1754  and  1763,  when  Canada  was  lost  to  France 
for  ever. 

221.  To  complete  this  chapter,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state  briefly  what  were  the  actual  positions  of  the  colonists 
on  both  sides  when  fighting  began  between  them  in  1754. 

Fir»t,  the  French  had  forts  Gaspareaux  and  Beaus^Konr 
at  the  isthmus  which  joins  Nova  Scotia  and  New-Bruns- 
wick. These  were  to  keep  guard  against  English  advances 
in  that  quarter.  Then  the  Abenaquis,  occupying  the  inte- 
rior of  the  region  now  called  Maine,  and  extending  alontr 
the  northern  parts  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  weri 
supported  by  the  French  in  standing  their  ground  against 
the  English  claiming  all  their  hunting  grounds,  as  far  as 
the  Bt.  Lawrence. 

Thirdly,  to  guard  against  approaches  by  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  the  French  had  a  strong  post  at  Crown-Point  (Fort  St. 
Frederick)  and  the  various  forts  along  the  Richelieu.  There 
was  also  a  strong  position,  not  yet  fortified,  called  after- 
wards Cart/fon  (Ticonderoga),  which  commanded  the 
route  from  Lake  George  to  Lake  Champlain.  But  the 
Jinghsh,  on  their  side,  had  fort  Lydiu,  (Fort  Edward) 
on  the  *ay  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
south  of  lake  George.    They  had  also  their  chain  of  posts 
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on  the  route  from  Albany  to  Chonagen  (Oswego)  south  of 
Ontario. 

Next,  there  were  the  chains  of  French  posts  leading  to 
the  West,  and  to  Louisiana,  and  those  intended  to  keep  out 
the  English  from  the  Ohio  valley,  which  have  been  already 
described. 

The  English,  beaten  at  fort  Necessity,  had  now  no  sta- 
tions near  to  the  Ohio  region,  outside  of  the  mountainous 
country  west  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  The  nearest 
was  fort  Cumberland,  situated  among  the  AU^hany 
mountains. 

In  the  interior,  towards  the  region  of  the  great  Lakes, 
the  English  traders  gave  much  offence,  making  their  way 
amongst  the  Indian  tribes  to  traffic. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  each  country  had  its  strong- 
hold on  the  sea-coast — the  English  at  Halifax,  the  French 
at  Louisbourg.  The  commerce  of  both  was  continually  being 
injured  by  corsairs  or  privateers.  But  though  the  New 
Englanders  suffered  in  this  way,  the  greater  amount  of 
injury  was  done  to  the>,French,  many  hundreds  of  their 
ships  being  seized.  The  English,  however,  were  stronger  at 
sea,  and  could  almost  prevent  intercourse  between  Canada 
and  France. 

Lastly,  although  Nova  Scotia  belonged  to  the  English, 
the  country  was  occupied  by  many  thousand  Acadians. 
These  retained  their  language  (French)  and  religion,  and, 
of  oonrse,  had  French  missionaries  amongst  them.  They 
naturally  clung  to  their  ancient  feelings  in  favour  of  the 
nation  from  which  they  had  sprung.  The  English  greatly 
doubted  their  loyalty  and  disliked  the  influence  of  their 
itiasionaries. 

Sooh  was  the  state  of  things  between  the  colonists  in 
1764. 


I. 


'  CHAPTEB  TWENTY  FOUBTH.  *''•  ^ 

P«AIOB  ASD  ESOLIND  BEHD  OUT  TROOPS  TO  AID  TH«I«  SSgRCT- 

ITK  Coix>NiB8.— Expeditions  against  Canada.— Acadia 

iJfD  TH«  ACADIANS.  — DiESKAU  AND  JoHBSON  AT  LAI£ 
GeOROE.— BrADDOCk's    defeat   on  THE  MOHOKOAHIIA  — 

Shirley.- LA- ''PETITE  oderre."— War  deolabed'in 
fcUROPE^LoRD  Loudon  succeeds  Bbaddoce.— Montcalm 
and  hisGpficers— De  Vaudreuil.— Bigot.— Bad  cokdi- 
TICK  op  the  Colony  of  New  France.  (A.  D.  1 754-1 76B.) 

222.  Without  declaring  war  against  each  other,  France 
and  ^ngland  sent  out  troops  and  munitions  of  war  to  the 
aid  of  their  respective  colonies  in  the  spring  of  1755    The 
French  soldiers,  numbering  about  3400  officers  and"  men 
were  under  the  command  of  Baron  Dieskau.  ' 

Two  regiments  of  English  regulars  arrived  in  New  En- 
gland, commanded  by  General  Braddock. 

223.  The  English  eolonists  determined  to  attack  New 
France  in  three  direction^by  way  of  Acadia,  lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  the  valley  of  the  river  Ohio.  Each  of  these  under- 
takings  was  attended  with  events  so  interesting  and  impor- 
tont  that  it  is  necessary  to  describe  all 

The  Acadian  expedition  was  led  by  Colonels  Winslow 
and  Monckton  and  that  to  lake  Champlain  by  General 
Lyman  and  ColonelJohnson.  The  third  was  conducted  by 
Braddock  himself^he  chief  English  commander  in  America. 

i!Z4.  tolone  Winslow  besieged  and  easily  took  forts 
Gaspareaux  and  Beaus^jour.  Thus  the  way  wis  cleared  for 
conducting  any  future  attack  through  the  Acadian  isthmus. 
Some  of  the  French  Acadian  families  had  supported  or 
favoured  their  countrymen  against  the  English  Then  a 
most  lamentable  measure  was  adopted  wtih  the  unhappy 
Acadians.  The  English  said  it  was  necessary,  and  that 
there  was  no  other  course  open  to  them  for  securing  their 
own  future  safety.  •  However  this  may  be,  the  particulars 

oyVto''orXl''T\'^*^'  ">»'; ""hough  Acadia -WM  made 
.11  /I  ?  '*'°  ^y  "■«  "faly  of  "13  (HtrecHt)— which  was 
confirmed  by  the  trealy  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1 748-Te7the  A^ 
dun.  woold  n.v,r  take  the  oath  of  fideUty  „  .ubjecU  o^Si 
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of  trhat  iru  done  fill  one  of  the  moat  aorrowful  ptgei  in  all 
history.  At  several  points  along  the  coast,  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  ships  and  boats  were  stationed.  These  were  there 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  carrying  off  the  Acadian 
popniation.  Upwards  of  3000,  in  all,  were  placed  on  board 
the  English  vessels  and  taken  away  to*  different  parts  of 
New  England.  Their  lands,  dwellings,  and  animals,  were 
seised  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  England,  to  be  given  to 
other  colonists.  * 

Some  disorders  occurred  at  the  places  of  embarkation, 
Those  who  could  escape,  fled  to  the  woods.  Some  made  their 
way  to  friendly  tribes  of  Indians,  others,  through  the  isthmus, 
went  along  the  coast  until  they  found  opportunities  of  reach- 
ing Cap  Breton  or  Canada.  Those  who  were  carried  off 
were  distributed  amongst  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts. 
New  ^ork,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  other  parts.     It 

SoTcreign  of  England — The  same  accounts  further  state  that  the 
missionaries  allowed  to  remain  among  them  encouraged  the  poor 
Acadians  against  the  British,  assuring  them  that  some  day  they 
*ould  come  again  under  the  dominion  of  France.  The  British, 
therefore,  and  more  especially  the  New  England  colonists,  claimed 
the  right  of  dealing  with  the  Acadians  as  with  rebels  to  their  law- 
ful king  and  country. 

•  the  number  of  Acadians  thus  carried  away  from  their  native 
land  has  been  differently  stated  by  different  writers.  Some  hart 
given  it  as  high  as  18000.  Others  have  said  about  7000.  But  it 
has  been  lately  proved  that  there  were  not  so  many  as  7000  Frendi 
Acadians  in  the  whole  country,  m  1  755.  Of  these  many  escaped 
In  the  woods  and  were  not  among  those  carried  off.  A  good  many 
made  their  way  to  Cap  Breton  and  Canada.  Dr.  Anderson,  the 
President  of  the  Quebec  Historical  Society,  has  proved,  from  the 
lately  published  Archivet  of  Nova  Scotia,  that  the  number  could 
not  have  been  more  that  from  3000  to  3500.  the  same  Writer  hai 
shewn  that  if  the  British  had  not  removed  the  Acadians  they  must 
have  themselves  abandoned  the  country.  This  they  were  not  wil- 
ling to  do.  But,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  very  cruel  and  painful  mea- 
sure for  them  to  decide  on  removing  the  inhabitants  for  ever  from 
the  land  of  their  birth.  Perhaps,  the  best  that  can  be  said  on  the 
■object,  is,  that  war  between  nations,  has  caused  much  misery  to 
the  human  race  throughout  the  world,  and  that  the  fate  of  the 
Acadians  is  one  striking  example. 
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is  recorded  that  persons  belonging  to  the  tame  families  vere 
in  many  cases,  separated  from  each  other,  and  carried  away| 
in  the  crowded  ships,  to  places  whence  they  could  never 
eome  together  again.  Of  the  fugitives,  some  formed  new 
settlements  wherever  they  could,  and  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  ancient  and  loyed  land  of  their  nativity.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  the  full  particulars  without  feeling  deeply  for  the 
sad  case  of  the  Acadians. 

225.  Baron  Dieskau,  with  three  or  four  thousand  men 
consisting  partly  of  regulars  and  partly  of  French  militia' 
and  savages,  went  to  Crown-Point  and  Carillon  (Ticonde- 
roga).  He  was  to  oppose  General  Johnson  advancing  from 
Albany  on  the  river  Hudson.  Johnson,  after  placing  fort 
Lydius  in  a  state  of  defence,  marched  to  Lake  George, 
intending  to  attack  Crown-Point.  Dieskau  encountered  him 
in  entrenchments  near  the  lake  but  was  defeated,  wounded, 
and  taken  prisoner.  His  troops  retired  to  Crown-Point.  J 

This  was  a  very  serious  blow  to  the  prospects  of  N^w- 
Franoe.  The  governor,  now  Ji.  de  Vaudreuii,  son  of  the 
one  who  died  in  1725,  did  all  he  could  to  make  up  for  the 
defeat  of  the  French  army  But  the  forces  of  the  colony 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  offer  effectual  resistance  in 
so  man;  quarters  at  once.  Besides  there  were  other  serious 
difficulties,  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

226,  Braddock's  attack  in  the  direction  of  the  Ohio 
valley  was  not  successful.  This  general  was  brave,  and 
experienced  in  military  affairs,  as  conducted  in  Europe. 
But  in  the  woods  and  mountains  of  America  he  knew  not 
how  to  deal  with  adversaries  such  as  the  French  Canadians, 

t  To  account  for  hU  own  ill  success,  Dieskau  said  the  Indian 
anxilUries  had  proved  unfaithful.  Those  of  Iroquois  descent,  mostlr 
Oiutdat  belonging  to  the  settlements  at  the  Sault  St.  Louis  (Cauah- 
nawaga)  and  Lake  of  Two  MounUins,  had,  for  some  time  past, 
•hewn  signs  of  unwillingneBS  to  support  the  French  against  their 
own  kWdred,  the  people  of  the  five  Nations,  who  aided  the  English. 
The  Abenaquis  howcTer,  were  always  true  to  the  French,  both  aa 
scouu  and  in  battle,  but  whenever  Iroquois  were  seen  the  other 
converts  on  the  French  side  hung  back,  refuiiog  to  fiaht  asaiaat 
those  oftheir  own  blood.  *       ^  .r 
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and  Indians,  aswdling  his  troops  from  behind  bushtti,  tocto 
and  trees.  General  Brsddook  was  also  obstinate  and  would 
not  accept  the  adUoe  of  Washington  and  other  colonial 
ottcers  who  acoomi)anied  him.  The  consequence  was,  that, 
aflor  a  part  of  his  army  had  crossed  the  river  Mononrahela, 
to  attack  the  French  at  fort  Duquesne,  he  suffered  a  bloody 
defeat.  His  brave  soldiers  contended  in  vain  against  the 
French  and  savages  firing  upon  them  from  the  skirts  of  the 
forest  through  which  their  line  of  march  lay. 

The  French  were  commanded  by  M.  de  Beaujeu,  who 
had  only  250  soldiers  and  militia,  with  600  savages. 

Braddock  himself  was  mortally  wounded.  The  killed  and 
wounded  of  his  army  amounted  to  1300,  including  63  offi- 
cer*. M.  de  Beaujeu  was  killed  in  the  action.  The  French 
loss,  altogether,  did  not  exceed  40  men. 

The  New  England  Militia,  under  Washington,  covered 
the  retreat  of  Braddock's  force,  reduced  to  about  one  third 
of  its  former  numbers.  * 

This  defeat  of  the  English  left  the  French  undisturbed 
masters  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 

227.  Along  with  the  three  expeditions  against  the  French 
—in  Acadia,  atChamplain,  and  on  the  Ohio— a  fourth  had 
been  proposed,  to  be  directed  against  Niagara.  But  this 
did  not  take  effect.  The  leader,  general  Shirley,  only  went 
as  far  as  fort  Chouagen  on  lake  Ontario,  which  station  he 
furnished  with  additional  men  and  supplies. 

228.  The  colonial  campaign  of  1755  being  ended,  the 
French  and  Indians  continued  from  time  to  time  to  harass 
the  English  by  their  favourite  method  of  "  lapttiU  guerre." 

•  The  battle  of  the  Monongahela  occurred  on  July  9th,  1766. 
Part  of  Braddock's  army  had  been  left  behind  whUe  he  with  iOOO 
men  marched  towards  Duquesne.  ArUUery,  stores,  horses,  cattle 
and  provisions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Washington 
called  it  a  ''  shameful  defeat." 

Among  Braddock's  papers,  taken  by  the  French,  some  letters 
written  by  Capt.  Stobo  were  found.  In  these,  Stobo,  detained  at 
Quebec  as  a  hosUge,  had  contrived,  some  time  before,  to  furnish 
Information  about  the  defences  of  fort  Duquesne.  For  this,  Stobo 
was  tried  at  Quebec  as  a  spy  and  condemned.  He  escaped  however. 
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The  effeots  upon  the  oolonista  on  the  frontier!  of  Pennsvl- 
vama,  Virginia,  and  also  of  the  northern  ooloniss,  MasM- 
chusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine  were  very  severe 
HouMS  and  other  property  wore  destroyed  and  people  masi 
sacred.  It  is  recorded  that  more  than  1000  persons  were 
thus  put  to  death,  and  many  carried  off  into  captivity.  The 
inhabitants  of  inland  villages  were  glad  to  flee  for  refooe 
into  places  near  the  sea-coast. 

Inconsequence  of  these  attacks  the  English  ooloniats 
became  more  than  ever  roused  against  the  French. 

The  new  governor,  Vaudreuil,  placed  much  dependence 
upon  the  French  Canadian  militia  throughout  the  war. 

229.  In  May  1766,  about  two  years  after  the'  colonists 
had  commenced  hostilities  in  America,  the  courts  of  France 
and  England  declared  war.  For  a  long  time  preparations 
had  been  made  on  both  sides. 

This  war  lasted,  in  Europe,  seven  year*,  but  the  struggle 

l^cn^^r"*  "^""^  *°  *°  ®°^  ^^^^^  y**"  ^^'''e'.  namelyin 
1760.  We  have  now  to  relate  the  principal  events  of  that 
struggle,  in  continuation  from  the  year  17B5. 

230.  England  sent  out  General  Lord  Loudon  to  replace 
Braddook  who  was  defeated  and  killed,  as  has  been  stated. 
A  number  of  fresh  regiments  were  also  sent  out. 

Prance  sent  out  to  the  aid  of  her  polony  1000  soldien 
together  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  money,  andmunilions 
of  war.  This  was  the  last  considerable  reinforcement  she 
was  willing  or  able  to  furnish.  As  heretofore,  she  paid 
attention,  almost  wholly,  to  her  affairs  in  Europe  leamit 
the  colony  to  take  care  of  itself  The  troops  she  sent,  wen 
either  PTudged,  or  were  merely  intended  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  kingdom  of  France  against  England.  Thev 
were  not  so  much  to  protect  the  colonists  of  New  France 
and  to  fight  for  thom,  as  to  have  their  help  in  preservine 
for  old  France  "a/ooting'^oa  the  American  continent.  A  few 
thousand  regulars  were  thought  enough  for  that  object 

231.  But  With  the  French  troops  came  a  first  rate  gene- 
Ta.\—Marqmrde  Montcalm— ta  replace  Dieskan,  and  several 
other  excellent  officers.  Amongst  these,  the  most  noted 
were,  M.  de  Um,  a  brigadier  general,  M.  de  Bougainvilh 
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a  cavalry  officer  and  Montcalm's  aide-de-camp,  and  M.  de 
Bourlamaque,  an  infantry  colonel  and  officer  of  engineers. 
These  officers  brought  out  instructions  to  continue  as  much 
as  possible  on  the  defensive.  Bat  New  France  had  so  many 
distant  outposts  to  maintain,  and  the  English  had  so  many 
troops  and  militia,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could 
have  followed  any  other  than  a  defensive  system. 

232.  It  is  necessary  here  to  describe  the  characters  of 
the  governors,  and  of  the  officers  mentioned  in  the  prece- 
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ding  article,  and  also  to  explain  some  particulars  about  other 
peistns  and  things  connected  with  Canada  at  this  time. 
GroVernor  Vaudreuil  was  a  native  of  Canada — born  in  Que- 
bec in  1698,  and  appointed  to  succeed  Duquesne  in  1755 
at  the  age  of  57.  He  was  governor  of  Louisiana  before  he 
became  governor  of  Canada.  He  was  an  amiable  and  honor- 
able man,  but  scarcely  fitted,  in  other  respects,  to  rule  the 
colony  at  a  time  when  it  was  beset  by  all  kinds  of  difficul- 
ties. He  objected  to  the  haughty  manners  of  the  military 
officers  ftom  France  towards  those  of  the  militia,  and 
towards  the  colonista  and  Indians  generally.  The  officers 
of  the  regular  forces  considered  him  wanting  in  military 
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talents  and  itoo  tanoh  inclined  to  be  led  bv  oonnselg  of 
which  thej  disapproved.  In  ooosequence,  there  was  but 
little  harmony  between  him  and  them  daring  the  perilous 
days  of  his  governorship.  His  brother,  M.  Rigattdde  Vavr 
da-euil,  and  the  Intendant,  M.  Bigot,  of  whom  we  shall 
speak  presently,  had  much  inflnence  with  him.  He  proved 
to  be  the  last  governor  of  the  colony  under  the  crown  of 
France. 

Of  General  Montcalm,  no  more  need  be  said  at  present 
than  that  he  was  skilful,  experienced,  courageous,  cheerful, 
and  of  a  highly  honorable  disposition — but,  at  the  same 
time,  haughty  towards  those  who  di£Fered  from  him,  and 
scarcely  careful  about  shewing  his  low  opinion  of  the 
governor's  ability. 

De  Ldvis  was  of  a  haughty,  even_^ry  disposition.  He 
was  pronounced  by  Montcalm  to  be  a  very  talented  man, 
with  an  urdcnt  military  spirit  "  indefatigable,  brave,  and 
well  versed  in  knowledge  ef  military  arts." 

Bouguinville  f  and  Bourlamaque  were  ofiScers  of  the 
higheiit  order  of  merit  for  boldine  commands  under  an 
experienced  chief.  Of  them,  also,  Montoalm  expressed  a 
very  favourable  judgement. 

Another  official,  the  Intendant  Bigot,  deserves  particular 
mention.  He  had  the  care  of  all  the  supplies  for  the  army 
and  for  the  fortified  trading  posts  of  New  France.  He 
was  charged  with  the  money  affairs,  and  those  belonging 
to  commerce.  But  he  was  so  dishonect  that  he,and  those 
favoured  by  him,  made  great  private  gains  while  the  army 
and  the  inhabitants  were  kept  in  want  of  what  the  govern- 
ment supplied  for  their  use.  When  the  war  was  over,  he  was 
brought  to  trial  in  France  and  condemned  to  exile,  after 
being  obliged  to  surrender  what  remained  of  his  ill-gotten 
gains.  Yet  he  contrived  to  deceive  the  easy  governor  over 
whom  he  had  influence.    He  had  many  persons  in  league 

t  Bougainville  became  a  celebrated  naval  commander  after  the 
war  in  Canada  was  concluded.  He  circcmnarigated  the  globe, 
and  became,  to  France,  what  the  famoua  Gapt.  Jai.  Oook  wai  to 
England. 
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with  him,  making  themselves  rich  while  the  colony  was  in 
misery.  Such  were  the  chief  officials  during  the  last  days 
of  New  France. 

233.  We  have  also  to  explain  matters  relating  to  the 
general  condition  of  Canada  at  that  time. 

The  warfare,  since  1754,  had  interfered  with  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  lands,  becanse  the  able-bodied  men  were 
away  fighting,  both  in  seed-time  and  harvest.  Besides  this, 
there  were  several  bad  seasons  in  succession,  which  made 
the  harvests  still  smaller.  Owing  to  these  canses,  and  to 
the  conduct  of  Bigot  and  his  agents,  all  kinds  of  provisions 
became  extremely  scarce.  Those  brought  out  by  the  mer- 
chant ships  nnder  Bigot's  control  wore  sold  to  the  inhabi- 
tants at  enormous  prices.  There  was  therefore  great 
distress.  When  the  years  1757  and  1758  came,  the  colony 
was  in  a  state  of  famine. 

In  the  meantime  the  war  vessels  of  England  blockaded 
the  entrances  into  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Thus  the  aid 
from  France,  little  as  that  might  be,  was  rendered  smaller 
still.  This  cause  alone  must  have  ruined  the  colony  at  last, 
even  if  other  events  had  not  done  so. 

We  must  add  to  what  has  been  already  stated,  that 
while  the  adversaries  of  New  France  were  much  more 
numerous  in  regard  to  soldiers  and  militia,  there  was  no 
lack  of  money,  provisions,  and  munitions  of  war,  in  the 
English  colonies.  We  see,  then,  that  the  colonists  of  New 
France  were  in  a  very  dangerous  position  —  one  that 
menaced  their  safety  and  their  very  existence.  Although 
the  arrival  of  those  excellent  officers,  with  troops  and  sup; 
plies,  for  a  time  kept  up  their  spirits,  and  enabled  them  to 
make  a  good  shew  of  resisting  their  enemies,  yet  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  especially  most  of  the  priooipal  leaders, 
thought  that  the  downfall  was  approaching. 

We  shall  go  on  with  the  events  of  the  war  in  the  ensuing 
chapter. 
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CiMPAiONa  OF  1756,  1757  and  1758.— Pbiparatiohs 

FOB  THE  CAHFAiaS  OF  1759. 

234.  The  disadvantages  which  have  been  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  the  French  side,  in  comparison  with  the 
English,  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  downfall  of 
New-France  would  have  been  easily  brought  about.  But, 
so  far  from  that,  the  defence  of  the  colony  was  vigorously 
sustained  in  five  campaigns,  from  1755  to  17S9,  before 
the  English  could  make  good  their  advance  into  the  heart 
of  the  Freaoh  settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
events  of  1765  have  been  already  described. 

235.  Little,  or  no  progress  was  made  by  the  English  in 
1756.  They  threatened  Louisbourg  and  blockaded  the 
approachet  from  the  sea  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  They  also 
strengthened  themselves  at  Chouagen,  *  fort  Lydius  and 
fort  William  Henry,  f  and  made  various  preparations. 

On  the  Other  hand  they  suffered  a  severe  reverse  at 
Chouagen  and  aflForded  the  French  time  to  improve  their 
positions  on  lake  Champlain  and  elsewhere.  During  the 
season  of  1756  the  Governor  caused  defensive  works  to  be 
made  in  an  excellent  position  commanding  the  route 
between  lake  G-eorge  and  lake  Champlain.  He  called  the 
place  fort  Vaudreuil,  but  it  is  better  known  by  the  names 
of  Gurillon  .and  Ticonderoga. 

236.  Until  August,  the  French  went  on  .with  their  works 
at  Crown-Point  and  Carillon,  while  the  English,  not  far 
off  at  William  Henry  and  Lydius,  seemed  meditating  an 
advance  upon  lake  Champlain.     In  the  mean  time,  Mont- 

•  Oswego. 

t  This  waf  a  fortified  post  made  bj  Oaneral  Johnson,  at  the 
head  of  Lakej  George,  on  the  site  of  his  victory  over  Dieakau.  The 
name  "  fort  George"  was  afterwards  given  by  General  Amherst  to 
a  new  fort  ttnilt  on  a  site  near  to  that  of  fort  William  Henry 
See  map  on  fage  132. 
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calm,  although  moet  of  the  time  present  with  de  L^vis,  ob- 
serving the  English  and  looking  after  the  works  going  on, 
caused  preparations  to  be  made  elsewhere  for  capturing 
Chouagen.  His  lieutenant,  Bourlamaque,  assembled  a  force 
of  3000  soldiers,  militia,  and  savages,  at  Fort  Frontenac, 
with  which  he  crossed  lake  Ontario.  Montcalm  suddenly, 
left  Carillon  and  Crown-Point  under  the  charge  of  de  L(Svis, 
and  joined  Bourlamaque  on  August  10th.  The  attack  upon 
Chouagen  was  immediately  begun.  The  English  garrison, 
much  alarmed  by  the  yells  and  gestures  of  the  Abenaquis, 
Algonquins,  Ottawas  and  Nipissings,  who  formed  part  of 
Montcalm's  force,  surrendered  after  losing  about  150  men. 
The  savages  wished  to  violate  the  conditions  of  surrender, 
and  were,  with  difficulty,  restrained  from  fulling  upon  the 
prisoners,  numbering  upwards  of  IGOO. 

By  this  stroke  the  French  took  an  important  position 
from  the  English,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  arms,  cannon, 
provisions,  and  vessels  for  service  on  the  lake.  Montcalm's 
loss  was  only  30  men.    The  fortifications  were  destroyed. 

The  English  did  nothing  towards  recovering  their  loss 
during  the  rest  of  the  season. 

23T.  In  1757  the  English  again  threatened  Louisbourg. 
Troops  and  ships  from  New  England,  united  with  a  fleet 
from  Europe,  were  intended  for  the  attack  of  that  place. 
But  the  expedition  accomplished  nothing.  Meanwhile 
general  Webb  had  been  left  to  conduct  operations  against 
the  French,  north  of  the  Hudson.  He  stationed  himself  at 
fort  Lydius,  while  another  officer.  Col.  Monro,  commanded 
at  fort  William  Henry.  The  capture  of  this  position  was 
the  chief  event  of  this  season's  campaign. 

238.  Montcalm  collected  an  army  of  7500  men,  of  whom 
about  3000  were  regulars,  2500  Canadian  militia  and 
2000  savages,  belonging  to  33  different  nations.  Many  of 
these  had  been  induced  by  their  love  of  bloodshed,  and 
the  hope  of  plunder,  to  come  from  remote  parts  of  the 
wett  to  join  Montoalm's  army.  The  first  object  now  was 
to  attack  and  capture  fort  William  Henry  in  which  there 
was  a  garrison  of  2500  men. 
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The  English  soldiers  had  a  pecaliar  horror  of  the 
gavages,  of  which  Montcalm  took  ad  vantage  in  order  more 
qniokly  to'  bring  about  a  surrender. 

When  the  French  forces  were  in  the  neighboarhood  of 
the  prinoi{ial  point  of  attack,  seyeral  terrible  scenes  of 


1.  ^ 


Map  ihtwinif  the  position  of  Crown  Point,  Tieonderoga, 

(Gitrillon),  Fort  MVilliam  Henry,  Fort  Otorge, 

Fort  Edward  (Lf  diiu),  ftc. 

bloodshed  took  place.  Parties  of  Canadians  and  layages 
found  opportunities  of  falling  suddenly  upon  bodies  of 
English  soldiers.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  detachment  of 
350  men,  Dnder  a  colonel  and  10  other  officers,  was  sent 
out  in  barges  on  the  lake  for  the  purpose  of  eutting  off 
some  of  the  advanced  French  posts,  a  large  body  of  savages 
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lay  in  ambush  on  the  bank.  All  at^nee  the  Indians  fired 
upon  the  English  and  threw  them  into  confusion— and 
then,  leaping  into  the  shallow  water,  massacred  officers  and 
men  in  their  boats.  Nearly  one  half  of  them  were  slangh- 
tered  and  scalped,  and  the  others  taken  prisoners.  The 
terror  pf  the  soldiers  only  increased  the  ferocious  cruelty 
of  the  savages. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  Montcalm's  plans  for  assaulting 
the  fort  were  completed  and  he  summoned  Col.  Monro  to 
surrender,  stating  that,  if  obliged  to  take  the  place  by 
assault,  he  might  not  be  able  to  restrain  his  savages.  The 
English  commander  hoped  for  assistance  from  general 
Webb,  *  and  defended  his  post  to  the  last  extremity.  Then 
terms  of  surrender  were  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the 
French  general.  Monro's  men  were  to  be  protected  from 
the  savages,  and  to  be  allowed  to  retire  with  their  arms 
and  effecte„on  condition  of  not  serving  againat  France 
daring  the  next  18  months. 

A  dreadful  scene  occurred  after  the  surrender.  The 
savages  were  not,  or  could  not  be,  restrained  from  falling 
upon  the  English.  In  the  first  instance  they  went  among 
the  officers  and  men  to  plunder  their  effects,  when,  after 
some  disorder,  they  were  drawn  apart.  Afterwards,  when 
the  English  had  started  on  their  march  to  join  their 
countrymen  at  fort  Lydius,  15  miles  distant  from  fort 
William  Henry,  the  savages  hemmed  them  in  on  all  sides. 
A  •oene  of  tumult,  confusion,  and  massacre  ensued  which 
cannot  be  described.  The  English  soldiers,  encumbered 
by  their  arms  and  baggage,  and  rendered  helpless  by  their 
horror  of  the  savages,  offered  very  little  resistance.  Some 
were  murdered  and  scalped,  all  were  plundered,  and  many 
of  the  survivors  seized  as  prisoners  to  the  savages.  Of  the 
2600  men  who  had  formed  Monro's  garrison,  it  is  said 
that  soaiflely  800  reached  fort  Lydius. 

•  Wabb  MBt  no  assigUnce.  He  even  aiiTised  Monro  to  make 
the  belt  termi  he  could.  A  letter  to  this  effect  was  intercepted  by 
Montcalm's  scouts  and  sent  in  to  the  Kngliah  commander  to  show 
him  how  hopeless  bis  case  was. 
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ThU  affair  is  known  in  history  aa  <<  (A«  mattacre  of  Fort 
Oeorge."  * 
The  fortifications  were  destroyed. 

239.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  following  the  oaptnre 
of  fort  William  Henry,  the  English  government  and  the 

_New  England  Colonists  formed  plans  for  a  decisive  cam- 
paign  in  1768.  Louisbourg,  and  the  French  posts  at 
Lake  Champlain,  as  heretofore,  were  to  be  the  principal 
points  of  attack.  A  very  popular  minister,  named  William 
Pitt,  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  England.  He  removed 
the  former  chief  officers  from  command  in  America,  and 
appointed  the  most  able  ones  to  succeed  them.  He  caused  a 
powerful  fleet  and  army  to  be  prepared  and  sent  out  early 
in  the  season  of  1768.  His  plans  were  founded  on  the 
design  of  wholly  supplanting  the  power  of  Franoe  in 
America. 
When  the  time  for  active  warfare   came,  the   French 

found  themselves  threatened  in  four  differed  quarters 

namely,  Louisbourg,  Lake  Champlain,  the  Valley  of  the 
Ohio,  and  Lake  Ontario. 

240.  Louisbourg,  before  which  there  appeared  42 
English  war  vessels,  with  transports,  bearing  12,000 
soldiers,  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  seven  weeks.  The 
land  forces  were  commanded  by  generals  Anihertt  and 
Wolft.  The  survivors  of  the  garrison  of  7000  men  were 
taken  prisoners,  the  works  of  the  place  demolished,  and  its 
inhabitants  carried  away  to  Franoe. 

241.  In  the  direction  of  the  Ohio  valley,  general  ForUt 
commanded,  having  under  him  Colonel  Otorge  WatKington. 

•  It  is  claimed  for  Montcalm  and  his  officers  that  they  did  all 
they  could  to  restrain  the  ferocious  lodians.  It  is  also  asserted 
that  the  Enalish  had  supplied  the  sa rages  with  Intoxicating  drink 
in  order  to  gain  their  good  will,  but  which  only  roused  their 
fierce  passions.  How  many  English  were  actuaUy  mnrdered  will 
never  be  known,  as  nearly  all  the  accounts  diftr.  Most  of  those 
taicen  prisoners  n)y  the  Indians  were  ransomed  and  taken  care  of 
by  Oovernor  Vaudreuil. 

Although  this  afllair  goes  by  the  name  of  the  masiaei*  of  Fort 
Uem-ge,  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  Port  Oeorn  d(d  not 
exist  until  three  years  Uter— See  nota  in  page  180. 
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Forbes  advanced  upon  fort  Duquesne  with  an  army  of  6000 
men.  The  distance  they  had  to  march,  and  the  difficulty 
of  moving  through  a  rugged  and  mountainous  rerion,  made 
it  quite  late  in  the  season  before  they  reached  Duquesne. 
In  the  month  of  November,  when  snow  had  begun  to  fall, 
the  French  garrison  destroyed  the  works  of  the  place  and 
retired,  just  before  the  British  arrived. 

The  name  of  the  post  was  changed  to  Pittibwrg,  in  honor 
of  the  English  prime  minister.  ,  ^,     , 

242.  Meanwhile,  a  most  desperate  and  bloody  encounter 
had  taken  plaoe  at  Lake  Champlain,  on  the  8th  of  July. 
General  Abercromby,  with  6,000  regalars  and  10,000 
provincial  militia,  attacked  Montcalm  at  OanUon.  *  The 
English  General  had  left  behind  him  his  artillerv  at  Lake 
George,  dependingnpon  thenumber  and  valour  of  his  troops. 
The  French,  greatly  inferior  in  numbers,  were  protected 
in  their  position  by  earthworks,  and  felled  trees,  having  their 
branches  crossing  each  other,  and  directed  outwards,  so  as 
to  hinder  an  enemy  attacking  in  front.  On  the  other  three 
sides,  the  place  was  surrounded  by  water. 

Abercrombie,   without  his  cannon,   thought  to  carry 

this  position  by  assault.  But  his  utmost  attempts,  renewed 

from  time    to   time  during    many   hours,   failed.      The 

French,  behind  their  breast-work  in  comparative  security, 

fired  upon  the  British  grenadiers  and  Highlanders.    These 

coming  up,  again  and  again,  tired  themselves  out  m  vain 

endeavours  to  penetrate  through  the  defences  prepared  for 

their  reception.    The  slaughter  was    great  on  both  sides. 

The  French,  out  of  their  force  of  3,600  men,  lost  400,  as 

well  as  38  officers,  killed  and  wounded.    The  English  loss 

was  not  far  short  of  2,000  men.  t  In  the  end,  Abercromby, 

completely  baffled,  called  off  his  men,  and,  as  night  drew 

near,  retreated    hastily  to    the  foot    of    Lake    George 

Thence,  mortified  at  their  unlocked  for  defeat,  the  English 

•  Ticonderoga. 

t  Some  accounts  make  the  number  of  French  engaged  much 
larger.  The  loss  e<  men  on  the  Inglisb  side  has  also  been  stated 
■shigh  as6,00»*v   .^. 
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troops  orossed  the  lake,  and  fell  baek  upon  fort  Lyditu 
General  Montcalm  gained  great  credit  by  this  iignal 
victory,  while  Us  brave,  though  obstinate  and  unskflful 
opponent  was  oenaured  and  soon  afterward*  recalled.  * 

243.  General  Stanwix  and  Colonel  Bradstreet  were  sent 
towards  lake  Ontario  with  a  force  of  4,000  men,  mostly 
Provincial  militia.  There,  a  fort  was  constructed,  intended 
to  command  the  interval  between  the  rivers  Mohawk  and 

•Tt"?^X  '*^'*''*  '•'"  """"^  ^"^  "»  Progrees,  Bradstreet 
with  3,000  men  crossed  the  lake  to  fort  Frontenao,  which 
he  easily  captured. 

244.  The  event*  of  th«  campaign  of  1758  were  unfa- 
vourable to  the  French  cause  notwithstanding  the  brilliant 
victory  of  Carillon.  The  English  had  now  become  masters 
in  the  Ohio  valley,  and  had  again  esublished  themselves  in 

_  the  lower  part  of  lake  Ontario,  so  that  in  the  foUowine  sea- 

if  -^  «°     .  !r*y  ''*■  °P«°  *«  '!»«">  *o  "ttMk  Niagara  and  other 

|]  .  French  forte  in  the  West     Louisbourg,  also,  being  taken 

It  was  certain  that  the  next  great  enterprise  would  be  the 
sending  of  an  English  fleet  and  army  up  the  St.  Lawreace. 
to  the  Capital  of  New  France.  There  regained,  for  the 
protection  of  the  colony  from  invawon,  the  fortified  places 
on  the  Champlain  route  and  on  the  Richelieu. 

246.  The  Governor  sent  urgent  appeals  to  France  for 
turther  aid.  Although  a  little  was  obtained  in  the  follow- 
ing aprmg  VaudreuU  and  the  military  oflioers  were 
informed  that  what  the  court  now  chiefly  expected  of  them 
was  to  renst  as  long  as  possible,  and  to  preserve  tomt 
footing  for  her  on  the  American  continent. 

A  very  bad  harvest,  extreme  scarcity  of  food  thronjrhout 
the  colony,  together  with  the  bad  management  of  fnten- 
dant  Bigot  and  his  ag<,nto,  discouraged  every  one.  Even 
the  mUitarv  oflioers  said  that,  unless  the  mother  countries 
should  make  peace,  the  colony  must  sink  under  the  evil* 
which  surrounded  it. 

•  D«  L«Tl«  was  pranat  at  the  battle  of  OarUlen  and  by  his  skO. 
fcl  adrio.  and  ooaraRs  contributed  mach  towards  the  TiltorT 
Boarlamaque  was  wounded.  "swrj- 
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246.  The  jdans  for  the  campai^  of  1769  were  as  fol- 
lows. A  strong  English  fleet  and  an  army  of  chosen  troops 
were  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Quebec.  Another  invasion 
was  to  be  tried  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain.  At  the  same 
time,  sufficient  forces  were  to  be  sent  to  effect  the  capture 
of  Niagara  and  other  western  posts  belonging  to  the  French. 

It  was  further  arranged  that  the  troops  engaged  against 
the  French  on  Lake  Champlain,  as  well  as  those  by  whom 
Niagara  was  to  be  captured,  should,  if  possible,  descend 
the  St.  Lawrence,  to  take  part  in  the  operations  against 
Quebec. 

247.  On  the  French  side,  the  court  adopted  no  other 
design  than  to  send  out  a  few  vessels  with  provisions  and 
war  materials — fearing  lest  even  this  assistance  might  be 
intercepted  by  the  English,  on  the  passage  to  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

Within  the  colony,  in  ease  of  the  expected  invasion^ 
being  made,  all  male  persons  between  16  and  60  years  of 
age  were  to  join  the  army.  The  forts  defending  the  route 
by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  to  the  St.  Lawrence  were  to  be 
given  up  without  fighting,  one  after  another,  as  the  English 
should  move  upon  them,  and  the  French  troops  were  to 
fall  back. 

Fort  Niagara  was  to  be  reinforced,  and  the  troops  of 
the  nearest  posts  were  to  proceed  to  its  defence,  if  neces- 
sary. A  body  of  men  was  to  be  stationed  near  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Ontario  to  harass  any  force  that  might  cross  the 
Lake  and  attempt  to  come  down  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Finally,  directions  were  given  to  the  inhabitants  below 
Quebec,  to  betake  themselves  with  their  animals  andefiecte 
to  the  forest,  for  concealment,  whenever  it  should  become 
known  that  an  English  fleet  was  ascending  the  river.  * 

Such  were  the  chief  plans  thought  of  during  the  winter 


of  1768. 
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*  In  order  to  animate  the  people  M  mneh  as  pouible  aKainat 
the  invaden,  QoTcmor  de  VaudreuU  had  it  produned  that  it 
would  be  better  for  himself  and  the  inhabitaDt*  to  periah  in  defence 
af  the  coontry  than  to  fall  into  the  power  of  the  Eaglisb. 
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248.  The  English  had  reason  to  expect  that  their  plans 
(art.  246)  would  lead  to  the  destrnotion  of  French  power 
in  America  in  the  course  of  the  rear  1769.  They  brought 
into  the  struggle  a  great  superiority  of  numbers,  and  of 
resources  of  all  kinds.  But  the  7art  distances  to  be  passed 
over  in  conducting  their  expeditions,  and  other  causes  of 
hindrance^  made  their  advantages  less  than  they  seemed  to 
be.  Moreover,  the  French  forces,  although  almost  entirely 
shut  out  from  communication  with  France,  since  the 
autumn  of  1757,  made  a  very  gallant  resistance,  and  in 
this  they  were  well  supported  by  the  suffering  inhabitants 
of  the  colony.  The  result,  therefore,  was,  that  the  struggle 
was  not  brought  to  a  close  until  the  autumn  of  1760. 

249.  As  Commander-in-chief  in  America,  the  English 
minister  Pitt  appointed  general  Amherit,  the  same  who 
had  commanded  the  land  forces  at  Louisbonrg  in  1758. 

While  the  other  expeditions,  against  Quebec  and  Nia- 
gara, were  confided  to  the  charge  of  other  leaders,  Amherst, 
in  person,  conducted  the  movement  against  the  French 
positions  on  Lake  Champlain.  As  has  heen  stated,  it  wts 
intended  for  him  to  force  his  way  through  the  route  of 
Champlain  and  the  river  Richelieu  towards  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  then  to  descend  the  river,  in  order  to  take  part 
in  the  operations  against  Quebec.  He  could  not,  however, 
advance  further  than  Crown-Point  during  the  season  of 
1759.  Being  prudent,  as  well  as  skiliU  and  resolute, 
Amherst  brought  on,  with  his  army,  his  artillery,  muni- 
tions of  War,  and  provisions.  He  therefore  made  very  slow 
progress.  July  was  nearly  ended  when  he  reached  Carillon, 
the  scene  of  General  Abercrombie's  bloody  defeat  in  1758. 
Bourlamaque,  the  French  Commander  at  Lake  Champlain, 
according  to  his  instructions,  retired,  without  fighting  as 
the  EngUsh  approached.  The  same  thing  happened  at 
Crown-Point.  Amherst  took  possession  of  this  place  on 
Angnst  4Ah,  Bourlamarque  having  fallen  back  upon  ano> 
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ther  position,  at  Ue-aux-Noix.  At  Crown-Pomt,  Amherst 
was  oblijted  to  spend  two  months  in  making  necessary  pre- 
parations for  advancing  beyond.  The  state  of  the  weather 
snd  lateness  of  the  season  then  put  and  end  to  the  cam- 
paign in  that  quarter. 

260   General  Prideaux  and  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  conducted 
theexi)edition  against  Niagara.     They  moved  by  way  of 
Lake  Ont*rio,  the  troops  and  supplies  being  conveyed  m 
batteaux,  along  the  south  shore,  until  they  reached  the 
Mint  of  attack.  M.  Pouchot,  the  commandant  of  the  post, 
ieftised  to  surrender.     He  had  sent  word  to  the  comman- 
dants of  the  posts  to  the  south  of  Lake  Erie  and  at  Detroit, 
reauirine  them  to  come  to  his  rehef  with  all  the  forces 
they  could  muster.    General  Prideaux  therefore  began  a 
reeular  siege,  but  lost  hU  life  a  few  days  afterwards,  through 
ahaccident.     Sir  Wm.  Johnson  was  proceeding  with  the 
siese  when  he  was  informed  that  a  force,  composed  of  men 
bekneine  to  the  garrisons  of  the  nearest  French  forta,  and 
5  mS.  w«  alvanoing  to  Pouchofs  aid.    Sir  WUliam 
leaving  men  enough  to  guaM  his  batteries,  went  to  fight 
them  and  a  considerable  battle  took.plaoe  near  the  falls  of 
Niagara    The  French  and  savages  were  defeated,  and  many 
of  the  leaders  taken  prisoners.  *  After  this  the  gamson 
of  Fort  Niagara  surrendered  on  the  26th  of  July. 

The  other  French  forts,  west  of  Niagara,  were  easily 
taken,  one  after  another,  by  General  8t«»wix  O*"'  «"'- 
sons  having  been  weakened  by  the  numbers  which  had  bMn 
sent  to  the  relief  of  PouohoVs  command. 

261  The  great  expedition  against  Quebec  was  entrusted 
to  Admiral  Saunders  and  General  James  Wolfe,  in  com- 
mand of  the  sea  and  land  forces,  respectively. 

The  armament  oonsUted  of  50  war  vessels,  with  many 

.  Johnion  had  with  him  a  largo  body  of  Iroquois  Tl>«  French 
offloer*  M.ert«d  that  when  their  ludlani  P«'«il»«d  the  Iroquoli, 
?Sey  hong  back  and  would  not  fight,  practising  the  .am.  .ort  of 
tr^chery  a.  that  complained  of  by  Dle.kau  when  he  wa.  defeated 
byJoh^on  at  Lake  George.  Johnson  had  Immense  Influence  with 
tha  Iro<)aoli  natloni. 
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transports,  oonveying  eight  fall  British  redments  ud  1000 
mariQes,  asd  tnanoed  by  upwards  of  16,000  sailors. 

Wolfe  had  been  selected  to  oommand  the  troops,  more  on 
account  of  his  skill,  oourafje,  and  other  qualifications,  th^p 
his  experience,  or  length  of  service,  for  he  was  onlv  thirty- 
two  years  old.  He  had  served  with  distinction  in  European 
warfare,  and,  in  America,  at  Louisbourg,  under  General 
Amherst,  fiis  army,  with  the  marines,  numbered  precisely 
8600  men,  well  trained,  and  abundantly  supplied  with 
food,  clothing,  and  good  arms.  *  The  English  minister 
would  have  furnished  a  greater  army  to  Wolfe  had  that 
been  possible.  To  make  up,  in  some  degree,  for  the  want 
of  number*,  he  afforded  to  the  young  General  the  great 
advantajje  of  choosing  his  own  officers.  The  army  was 
divided  into  throe  brigades,  headed,  respectively,  by  Gene- 
ral Monckion,  General  Townshend  and  General  Murray. 
Of  the  tro4j)s,  a  body,  numbering  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
whole,  coniisted  of  Scotch  soldiers,  including  the  well 
known  78tl»  regiment,  or  Frater'i  ffightandert. 

The  fieet  conveyed  plenty  of  artillery,  for  batteries,  and 
munitions  c^f  war  of  all  kinds. 

252.  The  English  armament  met  with  no  opposition  on 
its  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  arrived  off  Quebec  in 
the  end  of  June.  Immediately,  the  troops  were  landed,  in 
the  first  instance,  on  the  south  shore  of  Island  of  Orleans. 
Afterwards,  in  three  divisions,  they  were  made  to  occupy 
stations  judjged  suitable  to  the  purposes  of  the  campaign. 
One  division,  under  General  Monokton,  was  posted  at 
Point  Levi,  opposite  to  Quebec.  Here  batteries  were 
erected  to  bombard  the  City.  Another  division  was  sta- 
tioned at  Ange-Oardien,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Slontmorency,  on  the  left  bank.  A  third  station  was 
chosen  near  to  the  north  end  of  Orleans,  opposite  to  Angt- 

■'■rt  11-  . !..,,!  ~,-,?|  „ 

*  The  French  offlssrs  oomplalnsd  that  tba  anoi  and  «|uipin«ott 
given  to  lUcif  »oldl«ri  were  of  very  Inferior  qualllr.  Matters  ware 
•till  worse  with  the  Oiinaillaa  MUitla.  Maaroftbss*  were  not 
supplied  with  bai/otut:  They  were  also  poorly  oUd  and  badly  M, 
besides  which,  they  reosired  no  pay  for  tiielr  eerrices. 
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Gardien.  At  this  third  place,  hospitals  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  were  established. 

The  ships  of  war  and  the  transports  were  arranged  in 
divisions  a  little  below  Pointe-L^vi,  and  along  the  shore  of 
the  Island  of  Orleans. 

The  positions,  thus  taken  up  by  the  English  forces  on 
theif  arrival,  were  chosen  by  the  general  and  the  admiral, 
after  they  had  viewed  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  the  plans  of  deftnoe  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
French. 


SB  BOjaOAINVILLS. 


253.  Governor  Vandreuil  and  General  Montcalm,  as 
soon  as  it  was  believed  that  Quebec  would  really  be 
besieged,  brought  together  the  greatest  part  of  the  force  of 
the  Colony  for  the  defence  of  the  Capital.  A  garrison  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  men,  gunners,  militia,  and  armed 
oiUsens,  manned  the  batteries  within  the  city,  and  on  the 
heights.  The  bulk  of  the  army,  to  the  number  of  ten  or 
eleven  thousand  men,  was  stationed  behind  entrenchments, 
extending  all  the  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  St. 
Charles  to  the  steep  bank  of  the  Montmorency.  The  centre 
of  this  position  was  at  Beauport.  In  ft'ont,  it  was  protected 
by  numerous  batteries  and  redoubts.  Ships  could  not 
approach  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water.  Troops 
could  not  be  landed  there,  in  face  of  an  enemy,  because  of  the 
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d«ep  mad  tod  the  manhy  natare  of  the  ihore  below  the  St 
Oharlet.  Within  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Ohulee,  holki  of 
TeaaeU  were  grounded,  and  oannon  mounted  on  them.  A 
bridge  of  boaU  oonneoted  the  line  of  entrenohmente  with 
the  city  iteelf.  On  the  height!,  behind  which  the  Upper 
Town  itandi,  and  round  the  point  bj  the  way  of  Oape 
Diamond,  toward*  Sillery,  batteriei  lerved  to  keep  the 
ihips  of  the  enemy  at  a  diatMoe.  The  lofty  and  rugged 
bank,  forming  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
Quebec,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  above,  seemed  to 
require  onl?  a  few  cannon  and  sentinels  to  be  posted  here 
and  there,  in  order  to  complete  the  defences. 

After  the  siege  had  eommenoed,  a  body  of  troops,  under 
M.  Bougainville,  was  placed  aboye  the  city  in  the  direc- 
tions of  Cap- Rouge,  and  Pointe-aux-Trembles.  This  was  to 
prevent  the  British  from  landing,  and  also  to  keep  up  the 
communication  with  Three-Rivers  and  Montreal. 

In  addition  to  their  other  means  of  defence  and  of 
annoying  the  invaders,  yJr*rq/i(#,  and  small  vessels  mounted 
with  cannon,  as  floating  hatUrxu,  were  prepared.  Thaie, 
however,  proved  almost  useleta. 

264.  Wolfe  and  Saunders  soon  saw  how  strong  the 
place  was  which  they  had  come  to  take.  The  admiral 
oould  not  bring  bis  ships  near  enough  to  the  French  lines 
to  do  any  i^jurv,*  The  batteries  on  the  heights  made  it 
haaardoos  for  ships  to  approach  the  north  shore,  or  to  paH, 
in  the  day  time,  above  the  city. 

Both  the  Admiral  and  the  General  carefully  observed  the 
bank  above  the  city,  moving  along  the  south  shore  in  a  boat. 
They  perceived  no  opportunity  for  landing  troop*  within  a 

•  Ona  of  the  earlitit  itspi  Was  to  take  uundinai.  Thli  oould 
only  b«  done  In  tb«  night  tlms  and  with  boati.  Janut  Cook,  afUr- 
wardi  the  f»moui  navffstor,  wai  then  lerrlng  In  thefle«t,  and  Was 
employed  In  talcing  loundlnge.  He  nearly  lost  hli  llfr,  for  he  was 
s«en  and  eliased  by  aoms  Indiana  who  purauad  hln  in  a  eaao* 
aoroa*  to  Urlaaoa.  Cook  bad  only  time  to  laab  aabor*  from  on* 
and  of  bla  boat  before  the  aaragei  leaped  lb  at  the  other.  It  is 
curlona  and  worthy  of  not*  that  aftatura  renowned  French  naviga- 
tor waa  alao  sngagad  at  th«  aiage  of  Qiiabae  In  l»B»,  aamalv 
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distance  of  several  mile*.  They  came  to  the  oonoluaion  that 
their  only  chance  of  suooeae  would  depend  upon  either  indu- 
cing Montcalm  to  lead  his  troop*  out  to  fight,  or  finding 
an  entrance  into  his  entrenchmenU  and  thus  bringing  on  a 
pitched  battle.  Montcalm,  however  would  not  come  out 
to  attack  the  English  troops,  even  when  divided  as  they 
were  in  quarter*  at  three  different  stations.  The  other 
mode,  that  of  attempting  to  force  his  entrenchmenU,  was 
therefore  tried  on  the  31st  of  July.  But  it  was  a  complete 
failure.  A  sixty-cun  ship,  the  (7«n<Mrton,  *  was  brought 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  mouth  of  the  Montmorency, 
where  the  entrenchmenU  ended,  so  as  to  cover  the  landing 
of  Wolfe's  soldiers  at  low  water.  These,  with  useless  valour, 
made  one  attack  but  were  repelled  by  the  French  marks- 
men  placed  behind  the  entrenchmenU.  Wolfe  lost  nearly 
600  men.  After  this,  all  hope  of  succeeding  in  any 
attempt  that  might  bo  made  below  the  city  wa*  laid  aaide. 
265.  In  the  mean  time,  as  soon  as  batteries  had  been 
construeted  at  Point  Levi,  early  in  July,  the  city  wa* 
bombarded.  Day  and  night,  for  about  two  months,  shot 
and  shell  were  discharged  againit  it.  The  Lower  Town 
soon  became  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  habitations,  public 
buildings,  and  churches  of  the  Upper  Town,  suffered  infi- 
nite injury,  Fires  raged  almost  every  day.  At  one  time, 
between  the  17th  and  20th  of  July,  many  buildings  were 
biasing  at  once,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  vast  conflagra- 
tion, as  if  the  whole  city  had  become  a  prey  to  the  flam**. 
Of  the  public  and  private  edifices,  including  the  Cathedral 
and  other  places  of  worship,  more  than  600  were  destroyed 
during  the  siege.  Manv  persons,  some  in  the  streets  and 
thoroughfares,  others  within  the  walls  of  buildings,  were 
killed  or  wounded  by  cannon  balls.  Thoae  of  the  inhabi- 
tanU— non-com6a(an<«,  who  had  not  retired  at  firat,  fled 
for  refuge  into  the  country.  By  the  middle  of  August  the 
oity  waa  *lmo*t  deatroyed— it*  resident  nopulaticn  having 
vaaiabed,  iU  principal  buildings  in  nuns,  and  even  the 

•  The  fMBona  vaaial  In  which  Oomnoivn  Anton  bad  tailed  ronnd 
Un  world. 
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batterie*  and  (jannon  on  the  ramMrla  for  ti,.  «.    ^ 
made  aaeleM.  ramparM,  tor  the  moat  part, 

The  rerolta  of  thU  furiona  bombardment  .K—.j  u 
nnw,«  t  would  have  been  for  TeT-«  Jl  t7tL^°^ 
Montoalm  to  have  decided  upon  auanlrf  f  fU  K^""'i 
the  French  army  within  the  oitj  S       *  **"  ''"^  "^ 

boT.t'^'ASSTnn^^^ 

attackwl  bj  .mall  partie.  of  ."  J«  .„h  p ''   T'  °^ 

L..T.,j«,.  B».r.».  Km.! Jl'i',Lt'fd''"  «'• 
timei  the  aged  inhabitanu  fi.Ij  ^  "'"'  "*"  ■<"»•• 

then  burne^l  bu£S  a^S  cro.^''rH''''*''r''**'  "•«• 
Md  other  property  TolfeC^.f"-'^.!'''!:'''?  "^  "•"l" 
•oldier..  on  Jain  of  death  to  nSl  '""^^  /orbidden  hi. 
the  inhabitant..  Nevertbele«^lxi.'"  ""''"'••*  '»J"« 
••vera!  parU.  &'t  JoaJuT^J?'^  ^V  committed  in 
of  the  pL.  wte'SThi'^^  i:ired  ""'^  ""  *- 

E/gL^orjji^ftiu'aitiii;^!!  "".'•  ^,  «>• 

He  did  not  recojfor  iveral  wrk,""'"^  ""'^'^  ''"  "«»• 

with  S;r-feS  ^flJ^ra^XV"  '''^*'  V """^  ''^''- 
the  camp  at  Ahm  S-I.    rf        ''»«  d««'ded  to  abandoiv 
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Montoalm  thought  that  only  a  strong  detachment  had  gone 
up  under  general  Murray. 

268.  A  very  important  movement,  however,  on  the  part 
of  the  English,  was  in  progress.  A  narrow  and  very  steep 
path  up  the  bank,  at  a  spot  less  than  two  miles  above  the 
city,  had  been  discovered.  By  this,  Wolfe,  now  restored 
to  health,  determined  to  ascend  and,  if  possible,  bring  on 
a  battle  on  the  heights  called  the  Plaint  of  Abraham.^ 

After  overcoming  a  number  of  difficulties,  and  practising 
manoeuvres  to  deceive  the  French,  he  made  the  attempt  a 
little  before  dawn  on  September  13th. 

259.  Wolfe  had  issued  a  notice  to  his  soldiers,  two 
days  before,  "  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  land  and 
attack  the  enemy."  He  also  told  his  men  that  the  French 
were  discontented  owing  to  scarcity  of  provisions  and  the 
departure  of  their  second  officer,  de  L<5vis,  for  the  upper 
country.  This,  ho  said,  pave  reason  for  believing  that 
general  Amherst  was  making  good  his  advance  into  the 
colony. 

Pull  directions  were  given  to  the  officers  and  men  as 
to  what  they  were  to  do  when  conveyed  by  the  ships' 
boats  to  the  landing  place,  and  how  they  were  to  act  when 
they  came  on  the  high  land  above.  In  eoiielusion  he  stated 
"  •  vigorous  blow  struck  by  the  army  at  this  juncture 
"may  decide  thofatoof  Canada.  On  ronehiiig  the  heights, 
"  the  battalions  will  form  instantly,  in  readiness  to  charge 
"  whatever  may  present  itself  A  oorp.s  will  be  left  to  secure 
"  the  landing  place,  while  the  rest  nmreli  on  and  try  to  bring 
"  the  French  and  Canadians  to  battle.  Officers  and  men 
'•will  recollect  what  their  country  exfccts  from  them,  and 
"  prove  what  a  resolute  body  of  soldiers,  inured  lo  wnr,  is 
"  able  to  do  against  five  weak  French  battalions  of  regulars, 
"  mingled  with  a  disorderly  peasantry.  The  soldiers  must  be 
"  attentive  and  obedient  to  their  officers,  as  well  as  resolute 
"  in  the  performance  of  their  duly." 

Such  wore  the  words  used  in  the  last  general  order 
iliued  by  Wolfe — words  which  animated  his  soldiers  for 
th«  oommg  conflict,  and  which,  uttered  just  before  his  own 
blood  was  ihed  on  the  field  of  battle,  stirred  the  feelings 
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of  bii  oonDtrynwa  when  they  were  tfterwardi  resd  in 
England. 

260,  On  the  morning  of  Sept.  13th,  the  landing  wu 
effected  without  great  oonibiion  or  difficulty.  Thoee  who 
aaoendfid  fir»t,  found,  and  instantlr  overpowered,  a  ainall 
guard  on  the  Bummit.  i<  The  reit  ^llowea  in  eingle  file  up 
the  preoipitoua  pathway.  When  it  wat  broad  daylight, 
the  yonng  oommander-iD-chief,  with  hit  generali,  Monok* 
ton,  TowDshend,  and  Murray,  and  4800  offioera  and  men, 
found  tbenuelvea  eatablished  on  the  eouth  eaat  oorner  of 
the  Plaina  of  Abraham.  All  were  on  foot,  for  no  horte 
could  be  made  to  climb  up  that  ateep  and  rugged  path. 
With  difficulty  a  amall  braaa  «ix  pounder  waa  brought  up 
by  some  lailori  of  the  fleet. 

The  spot  where  the  landing  wai  mad*  hu  retained,  to 
this  day,  the  name  of  "  Wolfit  Govt."  J 

When  all  waa  in  readineaa  the  whole  army  marehtd  in 
filea  toward*  the  city.    The  offioeri  ud  men  were  in  th* 

*  Tb*  offlesr  of  the  guard  wat  made  priioner.  At  tb«  Urn*  he 
wt*  adetp  ia  hit  b«d.  He  waa  M.  Vtrgtr  du  Chambon,  aoouMd 
tormtrlf  of  mii-coadact  at  Loulibourg  aad  Beauiijour,  He  wat  a 
friend  of  latendant  Bigot  I 

t  A  eurioot  itorjr  bat  been  told  of  the  way  in  wbiob  Wolfe  wat 
led  to  (enow  of  tbe  exiitence  of  the  narrow  patb  bj  wblob  bit 
loldlerl  puied  up  from  tbe  rlrer  to  the  Plalui.  It  li  uld  that 
Capt.  Robert  Stobo,  while  a  priaooer  on  bii  parole,  before  he  wai 
tried  aud  condemned,  ui  baa  been  already  mentioned,  bad  teen  and 
carefully  noted  tbit  patb.  After  hli  eieape  to  Halifax,  ha  again 
came  lo  Quebec,  while  tbe  ilege  wat  going  on  In  1789,  and  oflCred 
hit  aerrlcea  to  tbe  Oeneral  and  Admiral.  Whether  the  Britltli 
commindera  gave  him  employment,  or  not,  la  not  quite  oerlalB, 
But,  It  la  aaid,  he  informed  Wolfe  of  the  poaition  or  the  landtu 
place  and  tbe  pathway.  We  do  not  read  that  Btobo  bimaeif 
aaoeoded  with  tbe  troopa,  to  take  part  in  tbe  battle  wbiob  entaed. 
Yet,  if  what  bai  been  mentioned  be  true,  bia  information,  on  tbl* 
ocoatioR,  prored  far  more  uaaful  to  tbe  Engliab  than  that  wbioli 
be  ha4  before  aecretly  conveyed  to  tbe  unfortunate  general 
Braddock.  In  tbe  year  1710.  the  New  England  Qbngrett  TOted 
i;  I OUO  aa  a  reward  to  Btobo  for  tbe  lerrlcea  be  bfd  rendered.  We 
do  not,  bowerer,  know  what  aftarwardt  becam*  of  tbit  notorioui 
ptnon. 
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higheet  apirita,  feeling  amred  that  Montcalm  would  now 
leave  bis  entrenchwento  to  fight.  There  was  no  spot, 
within  tbe  circuit  of  the  eeason's  operations,  so  suitable  to 
their  wisbo*  aa  that  whereon  they  now  moved,  and  all 
looked  forward  with  feeliuga  of  joy  and  hope  to  the 
aooomplisbment  of  the  crowning  event  of  the  campaign. 

261.  General  Montcalm  was  misled,  during  the  night 
of  Sept.  12th,  by  the  manoBuvres  of  tbe  English  ships  and 
boats,  in  front  of  his  lines  at  Beauport.  These  made  him 
fancy  that  an  attack  was  meditated,  on  tbe  morrow,  some- 
where between  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Charles  and  the  Mont- 
moronoy.  He  waa  therefore  surprised  to  learn,  after  daylight 
on  the  13th,  that  the  enemy  had  landed  and  gained  tUe 
heighU  near  SiUery.  Obeying  his  military  instincts,  and 
perhapa,  consulting  his  own  sentiments  respecting  what 
wu  due  to  the  honor  of  France,  rather  than  reflecting 
what  might  be  gained  by  a  short  delay,  he  insUntly 
resolved  to  confront  general  Wolfe,  and  to  risk  all  upon 
th*  chances  of  a  singlf  battle.  He  mounted  his  horse,  and 
led  his  troops  acres*  the  St.  Charles  by  the  bridge  of 

When  he  arrived  on  the  Plains,  considering  it  impor- 
Unt  to  allow  a*  little  time  as  possible  for  the  Englith  to 
eatabliah  them*elve*  in  entrenchments,  he  did  not  even 
wait,  aa  he  might  have  done,  until  Bougainville  should 
draw  near  to  support  him.  *  Artillery,  whieh  we  may  sup- 

C  could  soon  have  been  supplied  from  the  city,  was  not 
ight  on  the  field,  except  two  small  field  pieces  from 
tbe  lines  of  Beauport. 

262  According  to  tbe  best  authoritiea,  Montoalm's  force 
in  the  oelebratod  "  Battle  of  the  Plains,"  fought  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  September  13th,  17B9,  was  7600 
men,  That  of  Wolfe  was  4828  men  and  officers  of  all 
ranks.  But  aearoely  one  half  of  Montoalm's  men  were  regu- 

•  Bougainville  waa  In  command  of  from  1600  to  JOOO  troops 
atationed  between  Slllery  and  Point-aux-Tremblea,  and  therefore 
In  tbe  rear  of  the  Kngllab.  Word  bad  been  tent  Ip  him  In  the 
morning  He  arrived  with  a  portion  of  bU  forca  too  late  to  ta«* 
part  Id  tb«  battle. 
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l«n,  then  beiag  pru«n(  3900  Outdiftn  militkk,  who  were 
bat  po<)rly  armed  and  clothed.  A  bodv  of  Indiani,  oon- 
lUtiag  of  Abonaquig,  Haroni,  Algonqama  and  Chriatian 
Iroquois,  oorored  the^right  of  bii  army,  itatiooed  amongit 
boiliea  toward*  the  St.  Foy  road. 

Althoagh  thai  unequal  in  numbers,  the  two  generali 
were  still  more  aaequnlly  matched  as  respects  the  qualitv 
of  their  troops  and  their  equipments ;  for  Wolfe  s  were 
all  truiDsd  soldiers,  in  the  highest  state  of  disoiplioe,  nor 
had  they  been  suffering,  as  Montcalm's  men  had  for  months 
past,  from  the  effects  of  poor  and  insufficient  diet.  The 
best  of  Montcalm's  troops  were  placed  towards  the  left  and 
centre  of  his  lino  of  battle,  where  he  commanded  in  person. 

After  a  hasty  consultation  with  his  ofioers,  Montealm 
sent  them  to  their  posts  with  orders  to  begin  the  attaok. 
Some  time  before  this,  the  skirmishers  between  the  two 
armies  bad  been  engaged,  spread  across  the  plains  in  iVont. 
Behind  these,  and  partially  concealed  by  the  smoke  of  th^lr 
fire,  the  French  regulars  and  militia  advanced  to  the 
charge. 

263.  After  the  first  forward  movement  of  Montcalm's 
line,  the  conflict  lasted  scarcely  ten  minutes. 

Wolib,  who  commanded  near  the  centre  of  his  line  of 
battle,  bad  passed  along  the  ranks  to  animate  his  soldiers, 
and  to  enuse  each  man  to  place  a  second  ball  in  his  musket. 
He  told  them  to  bealt  the  enemy's  fire  without  flinching, 
until  thioy  came  within  35  or  40  paces,  and  then  return 
it  at  the  word  of  command  fVom  their  officers. 

As  soon  as  the  Freuoli  regulars  and  militia  oame  within 
the  prescribed  distance,  advancing  with  great  spirit,  firing 
and  rajwdly  reloading,  the  English  poured  upon  them  • 
discharge  so  effeutive  that  the  progress  of  their  advarsaries 
was  instantly  arrested,  A  great  many  were  shot  down,  to 
rise  no  more,  and  the  whole  loft  wing,  recoiling  befbre  the 
deadly  torrent  of  musketry,broke  and  fled, 

By  this  time  Montcalm  was  severely  wounded,  and  had 
his  arm  broken,  but,  regardless  of  pain,  the  gallant  general 
strove  to  rail;;  his  left  wing  behind  the  oentre.  The 
attempt  wm  rain.   His  oentre  also  gave  waj  and  tba  right 
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bad  already  begun  to  retire  by  way  of  St,  John'a  gate 
and  towards  the  St.  Oharles.  The  whole  English  line,  now 
advancing,  redoubled  their  fire,  and  then,  quickening  their 
pace,  witi  bayonet  and  broadsword,  prevented  the  posai- 
bility  of  any  second  formation  of  the  French  troops.  The 
fugitives  from  their  left  wing,  coming  upon  those  whowere 
retreating  in  disorder  from  tJie  oentre  and  right,  oooasioned 


Wolfe't  Monument,  PUius  of  Abraham. 
<•  Her*  died  Wollk  viotorious.'' 

a  scene  of  inextricable  oonfrision.  A  brief  stand  was 
attempted  to  be  made  near  the  St.  John's  gate  by  a  portion 
of  the  centre  and  some  Canadian  militia,  but  soon  the  whole 
French  force  made  precipitately  for  the  St,  Charles  river, 
or  fled  into  the  city.  The  Highlanders  and  the  68th  Britiah 
regiment  oontinued  the  pursuit  until  they  oame  within 
range  of  the  guns  mounted  upon  two  hulks  in  the  8t. 
Oharlee,  not  fu  from  the  bridge  of  boats, 
264,  Immediately  after  the  firing  ceased  it  became 
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known  thronghont  the  Brittih  anny  that  their  heroio 
commander  was  dead.  He  bad  been  wounded  thre«  time*. 
He  was  carried  to  the  rear  and  breathed  his  laat  at  the 

Xt  whereon  the  monument  erected  to  bis  memory  on  the 
ms  noW  atanda.  While  dying  he  had  the  aatiafaotion  of 
knowing  that  hl«  own  troopa  were  viotorioui.  Hii  laat 
command  won  an  order  to  Col.  Burton  to  march  a  regi- 
ment quifkly  down  to  the  river  8t.  Cbarlea  to  out  off  the  , 
retreat  off  the  f  ugitivea  by  the  bridge  of  boat*.  Hi*  laat 
worda  were  "  Now  God  bo  praiged !  I  will  die  in  peace  " 

Wolfe'*  brave  opponent  aurvived  until  the  morning  of 
Sept.  Udh.  On  hm  death  bod  ho  dictated  a  letter  to  the 
oommandier  of  tbo  EngliHh,  beaeeohing  hiaoare  and  protec- 
tion for  the  I'^ronch  wounded  and  priaonera.  The  dying 
general  ako  cxpreaacd  himaelf  gratified  to  know  that  he 
ahould  not  live  to  witnoaa  the  aurronder  of  Quebec.  He 
complimeiitud  the  valour  and  diacipline  of  bia  adveraariei, 
Baying  "if  I  could  rooover  from  tlieae  wounds  I  would 
undertake,  with  a  third  part  of  auoh  troopa  aa  thoae  oppo- 
sed to  niQ,  to  bout  an  army  auoh  aa  that  which  I  coniman- 
.  ded.  "  When  applied  to  tor  advice,  aa  to  the  steps  which 
ought  to  be  taken,  he  gave  it  cheerfully,  but  said,  that  oa 
hia  time  was  short,  he  dcMired  to  be  "  left  alone  with  God." 
Where  h4  died,  whether  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  or  at 
the  general  Hospital  on  the  St.  Charles— ia  not  precisely 
known.  *  In  foot,  aftor  the  lost  battle,  the  state  of  affairs 

•  Only  a  few  iieraon^-liia  surgeon,  clmplajn,  and  ona  or  two  of 
tbe  prlncljittl  olflcsri  or  the  garrlion— are  likely  to  hare  known 
whither  ihti  wouiided  general  was  taken  to  pats  the  last  hours  of 
his  life,  la  that  moment  of  supreme  coufusjoq  few  would  notloa 
or  inquire  about  such  a  matter.  Nut  a  workman  could  he  found 
to  make  J  coffin  for  his  remains,  nor  suitable  materials,  Tbe 
steward  of  a  religious  eslahllshraent  procured  with  dlflloulty  two- 
or  three  ro(igh  bonrrls,  out  of  which  he  made  tbe  rude  oblong  case 
into  which  the  body  was  placed,  previously  to  Interment.  Kren 
Bougainville  was  unable  to  Inform  those  who  wrote  Honlealm'l 
epitaph  of  |the  place  wliere  the  general  was  hurled. 

It  is  not'  a  little  remarkable  however  that  the  eiact  spot  was 
perfectly  Well  known  to  tbe  members  of  the  Hrsuline  oonvent. 
Oaa  of  tbao),  when  0  or  10  years  of  age,  with  aootbor  girL 
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in  tbe  city  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme— nothing  but 
oonftision,  distress  and  ruin,  everywhere. 

266  Considering  the  bnet  duration  of  the  battle  of 
SeBt  13th,  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  wa»  heavy  on 
both'sides.  On  the  aide  of  the  French,  the  commander-m- 
ohief  and  the  two  officers  next  in  command  were  mortally 
wounded.  Their  total  loss,  in  killed,  wounded  and  prt- 
Zrs,  hu  been  computed  at  1500  The  k.lled  and 
wounded  belonged  chiefly  to  the  regulars,  who  had  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  battle.  A  great  number  of  French  officers 
were  taken  on  the  field.  After  the  conflict  was  ended,  many 
of  these  saluted  their  captors,  hat  in  hand,  and  begged  tor 
quarter,  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  "  had  not 
been  present  at  Fort  William  Henry  in  1757. 

On  the  side  of  the  English,  including  tho  commander, 
in-chief  61  officers  and  men  were  killed,  and  600  wounded. 
Amonwt  the  latter  was  General  Monckton,  so  that  tho 
chief  command  now  devolved  on  general  Townshcnd. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY  SEVENTH. 

BiTRiAT  or  TH«  FaiMOH  FHOM  BlA0P0«T.-Sl'BBKNl)KB  Or 

Qu«B«o.-WiaT»a  or  n59.-FiauN08  or  the  ikhabi- 

TANTa   TOWABDS   THB   DrITUH  OrriOBBS   AMD   SolUiaBS. 

266  Governor  Vaudreuil,  Bigot,  and  a  few  others,  held 
a  council  of  war  to  decide  upon  their  future  course,  when 
it  waa  determined  to  abandon  the  entrenchments  am 
retreat,  with  Bougainville's  corps,  toward  Oap-Rouge  and 
Point-auxTrembles.  De  Levis  might  be  expected,  in  a 
few  days,  from  Montreal,  whither  he  had  been  despatched 

haitlMned  to  see  and  follow  the  parly  that  attended  the  ftineral, 
wwSh  according  to  the  Quebec  parish  registers,  took  place  on 
8e  rUth  1759  Hhe  saw  the  body  placed  in  a  grave  prepared 
Usld.  the  Ursultne  chapel  Afterwards  the  same  person  be-ame  a 
member  of  the  Ursuline.  he,»elf,  aud  lived  until  the  year  1 H35.  wh". 
"h.  was  about  66  years  of  age.  In  1833,  the  grave  was  opened. 
TharcuU  o,  Montcalm  was  th.n  found  in  a  good  state  of  prtser. 
JaUon.  and  li  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Crsuline  Coavent. 
»  " 
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br  Montcalm  loma  time  before,  to  look  after  afikirt  in 
that  quarter.  When  he  oame  their  fntore  ooone  might  be 
lettled  upon. 

Acoordjoglj,  in  the  night  of  the  13th,  the  defeated 
troop*  retired  from  the  Beanport  eatrenobments  upon 
Lorette,  and  thence  retreated,  with  BougainviUe'e  oorpa 
towardu  Cap-Rouge.  They  left  behind  their  artillery  and 
tents  atanding,  as  if  still  occupied,  their  dying  Qenerai,  and 
their  wounded.    The  latter  were  carefoUy  tended  by  the 
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Nuns  of  QiB  General  Hospital  and  those  of  the  Hotel-Dieu. 
A  garrison  of  about  1700  men,  mostly  militia,  with  a  very 
•mall  supply  of  provisions,  and  eager  to  desert  and  return 
to  their  families,  was  loft  in  the  city,  under  the  command 
of  M.  de  Ramttay. 

267,  In  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  when  order  ww  par- 
tially restored  and  the  prisoners  had  been  secured,  (Jene- 
rals  Towoshend  and  Murray  went  to  the  front  of  each 
British  regiment,  in  turn,  and  publicly  thanked  the  men 
for  their  ejtamplary  conduct  in  the  recent  battle. 

With  the  aid  of  the  sailors  of  the  fleet,  artillery,  tents, 
ammunition,  and  provisions,  were  brought  up.    Bedoubti 
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were  begun,  and  other  measures  taken  for  effecting  the 
capture  of  the  city.  Great  progress  was  made  in  theee  pre- 
parations in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

268.  On  the  17th,  by  which  time  60  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery  and  58  mortars  were  mounted  in  readiness  for 
firing  upon  the  city,  the  commander  of  the  garrison  sent 
out  a  flag  of  truce  to  demand  terms  of  capitulation.  His 
men  were  in  a  state  bordering  upon  mutiny  as  they  were 
without  shelter  and  food  sumoient  for  their  daily  wanta. 
The  inhabitants  who  had  returned  to  the  ruined  place  also 
insisted  upon  the  surrender,  as  the  army  had  abandoned 
them,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  await  the  asaault  which 
was  being  prepared  by  the  British  army  outside. 

269.  Accordingly,  on  the  18th  of  September,  Quebec 
waa  delivered  into  the  possession  o^the  English,  on  terms 
honorable  to  both  sides. 

De  Levis  had  joined  the  army  at  Point-auz-Trembles, 
and  was  hastening  back  to  strike  another  blow  in  defence 
of  the  capital  when  he  received  news  of  the  capitulation. 
In  fact  sixty  horsemen,  belonging  to  his  advanced  guard, 
were  just  about  to  enter  the  city  with  a  supply  of  provi- 
lions  at  the  moment  when  the  surrender  was  made. 

Thus,  after  a  siege  of  about  80  days,  the  capital  town 
and  fortress  of  New  France  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English. 

270.  About  seven  weeks  were  spent  by  the  army,  aided 
by  marines  and  sailors,  in  making  preparations  for  the 
ooonpation  of  Quebec  during  the  winter.  Buildings  were 
repaired,  and  rubbish  cleared  away  from  the  thoroughfares. 
Provisions  and  stores,  enough  lor  a  whole  year,  were 
landed  from  the  fleet.  Outposts  were  established  at  Cap- 
Ronge,  St.  Foy,  Lorette,  and  other  points,  in  order  to 
guard  against  surprise,  and  to  protect  working  parties  sent 
out  to  collect  ftiel.  Every  thing  was  done  that  oould  be 
thought  of  in  the  way  of  providing  for  security  and  the 
defence  of  the  place  until  the  spring  of  1760. 

It  was  arranged  that  general  Murray  should  remain  in 
command  of  a  garrison,  oomposod  of  the  regiments  which 
had  served  during  the  late  campaign. 
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Late  in  October,  the  BritUh  fleet  weighed  anehor  wd 
departed.  Beridea'  the  invalid.,  and  ot"ier  office"  "J 
Holdiera  about  to  return  home  it  had  on  board  general. 
Monokton  and  Townahend  ,with  their  respective  .taff.. 

Zeady.in  about  a  week  after  the  camtulation  600 
officer,  and  men,  who  belonged  to  the  regi^ar  French  mt- 
yioe  and  had  formed  part  of  the  late  garnaon  had  been 
gent  to  France,  according  to  the  term,  agreed  to  on  the 

''aentWoTf^rremain.  had  al«>  been  d«l^atched  for 

'"anYSon  of  the  Engliah  fleet  wa./intend.d  to 
winter  at  Halifax,  and  to  be  kept  in  reading-  to  return 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  first  opening  of  the  naviga  ion 
in  1760.  Measures  were  also  to  be  taken  for  intercepting 
any  reinforcement,  the  government  of  France  might 
attempt  to  send  out  to  Canada.  .  ,   ,.     „       . 

272  In  the  mean  time  de  Levi,  with  the  French  armv 
retired  to  Montreal.  He  determined  to  haraa.  the  Enghsh 
at  Quebec  a.  much  a.  powible  in  the  winter  time  For 
thi/purpow  he  lefta  .tJong  detachment  in  a  fortified  poat 
uear  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  J^que.  Cartier,  with  out- 
poaU  a*  Point^aux-Tremble.  and  St.  Augu.tin.  Hi.  inten- 
tion  wtt,  to  return  in  early  .pring,  with  all  the  force,  he 
could  muater,  and  attempt  to  retake  Quebec       v»„,1«uil 

273.  Some  time  in  the  month  of  November  Vaudreuil 
and  de  Levi,  despatched  a  .mall  veswl  down  the  river  for 
France.  She  paaied  the  ramparU  of  Quebec  in  .afety,  and 
we^out  to  L,  bearing  deanatche.  for  th«  R'"";*?'*"': 
together  with  ea;ne.t  appeal,  f&r  the  necewariea  of  life  and 
munitions  of  war,  to  be  «nt  out  early  m  the  ensumg  spring 

274  A.  tbe;inter  advanced  the  Engluh  g«rr..on  at 
Quebec  auffered  a  good  deal  from  the  rigour,  of  the  seawn. 
The Zl  used  in  the  city  had  to  be  cut  in  the  forest  and 
brought  in,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  «>jd'«».  »°'^«»; 
L^  to  that  .pecie.  of  labour.  A  great  deal  of  "ckne" 
prevaUed  amonrthem,  and  many  ^'ed,  "h.efly  from  the 
effect,  of  Scurvy.  By  the  time  .pring  came.  General 
Murray  had  icaroely  3,000  men  fitted  for  ^ty. 
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275.  The  French,  from  their  poaitiona  at  the  Jaoques- 
Cartier  and  Point-aux-Tremble«,  endeavoured  to  haraaa 
the  English  by  threatening  their  out-po.ta  and  foraging 
parties.  The  inhabitanta  of  the  .urrounding  country,  were, 
in  general,  friendly.  A  great  number  had  voluntarily 
placed  themMlves  under  British  protection,  aflcr  the  fall 
of  the  city,  and  given  in  their  submission,  with  promiM* 
not  to  fleht  against  the  king  of  England.  This,  of  course, 
was  displeasing  to  the  officers  Mrving  under  the  orders  of 
the  Qovernor  and  de  Levis,  and  brought  upon  those  who 
were  known  to  be  friendly  towards  the  English  the  ill 
will  of  the  French  soldiers,  and  of  the  militia  remaining 
loyal  to  the  French  cause. 

276.  In  this  place  it  is  proper  to  state  an  important 
circumstance,  shewing  how  falsehood  and  bad  feeling  are 
purposely  encouraged  between  nations  whose  governmenta 
are  at  war  with  eaoh  other.  Before  the  English  came  to 
take  Quebec  in  17S9,  Qovprnor  Vnudreuil,  and  the  French 
officers,  tried  to  spread  among  the  inhabitanta  of  the 
country,  a  belief,  that,  iC  they  ghould  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemies  of  the  King  of  France,  they  would  meet 
with  cruel  and  brutal  treatment.  Vaudreuil  even  had  it 
proclaimed  to  them  that  it  would  be  better  for  all  to 
perish  than  to  become  subject  to  the  king  of  England.  * 
All  this  waa  done  to  keep  up  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants 
to  their  own  king,  to  make  them  willing  to  fight,  and  to 
support  the  troops,  as  well  as  to  continue  bearing  the  suffer- 
ings by  which  they  had  been  afflicted  so  long.  But,  although 
there  were,  of  course,  sqme  evil  disposed  person,  in  the 
British  army  and  fleet,  the  character  given  to  the  English 
generally,  by  Vaudreuil  and  his  officers,  was  not  their  true 
character.  After  the  fighting  was  over,  the  inhabitanta, 
who  came  to  have  intercourse  with  the  English,  found  out 
the  truth,  and  that  they  were  kind  and  humane  in  their 
feelings  and  conduct.  Not  only  wore  the  officers  courteous, 
but  the  common  soldier,  behaved  towards  the  inhabitanta 
in  a  way  to  make  their  officers  proud  of  them  ;  for  they 

*  Sea  note  at  page  137. 
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did  sU  they  could  to  lawen  their  digtrew  and  want,  oft«n 
sharing  with  them  their  own  ration*,  tobacco,  and  other 
articles,  of  which  the  poor  Canadians  stood  in  the  greatest 
need.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  people  generally,  in 
the  country  parts  about  Quebec,  desiring  above  all  things 
peace  and  relief  from  their  long  continued  state  of  suffer- 
ing, goon  became  favourably  disposed  towards  the  British. 
In  short,  the  people  of  the  country  found  out  that  the 
English  General  had  spoken  the  truth  when  he  first 
arrived,  and  when  he  had  told  them  that  he  came  to  make 
war  only  upon  the  armed  forces  of  the  King  of  France, 
then  the  enemy  of  the  King  of  England,  but  not  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Colony. 

But  it  is  quite  true  that  some  occurrences  took  place  in 
the  country  parts,  while  the  siege  of  Quebec  was  in  progress, 
by  which,through  the  conduct  of  a  few,  the  character  of 
the  whole  British  nation  was  made  to  suffer  in  the  eyes  of 
the  French  oolonijts. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  de  Vaudreuil  and 
Montcalm  had  caused  it  to  be  made  known  that  they  would 
rather  perish  themselves  than  surrender  the  capital.  The 
brave  Montcalm  had  kept  his  word  and  died  in  its  defence. 
But  d«  Vaudreuil  and  Bigot  had  abandoned  the  city  to  its 
fate  after  the  battle  of  Sept.  13th.  This  conduct,  the 
reasons  for  which  could  not  be  known  to  the  inhabitants, 
made  their  former  deoVirations  seem  very  inconsistent,  and 
the  people,  thus  deserted,  and  left  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
could  not  but  feel  justified  in  accepting  the  protection  and 
kindness  of  the  conquerors.  If  de  Vaudreuil  and  the  other 
leaders  had  really  kept  their  bold  promises,  and  remained 
to  fight  to  the  last,  it  would  have  been  no  more  tluut  they 
had  leid  the  Canadians  to  expect. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY  EIGHTH. 

Di  Litis  Taiis  to  betake  Qcibcc. — Sicoxd  "  Battlr  or 
TBS  Plains.  "  — Capitolation  or  1760.  —  Tbsait  or 
1763. — Many  rAMiuss  quit  Canada. 

277.  During  the  winter  of  1769-60,  while  Murray's 
troops  at  Quebec  were  suffering  a  good  deal  from  sickness, 


Monumsnt,  on  the  St.  Po;  Road,  to  Levis  and  Mnrray. 

the  French  leaders  at  Montreal  and  the  Jaoques-Cartier, 
made  every  effort  to  onoourage  and  sustain,  among  their 
soldiers,  militia,  and  people  generally,  a  determination  to 
retake  the  city.  They  caused  reports  to  be  constantly  eirou- 

*  It  Menu  that  this  wai  aurioualy  propoied  at  one  time  bv  some, 
and  that  many  light  ladders  were  actually  prepared  for  the 
attsmpt. 
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lated  to  the  effect  that  do  LevU  was  coming  at  once  with 
forces  to  carry  the  place  by  acatade.*  Nothing,  however, 
wag  really  done  beyond  making  preparations  for  a  more- 
ment  at  the  close  of  the  winter.  The  scarcity  of  proTisions 
was  so  great,  that,  many  among  the  French  perished  from 
starvation  and  cold.  ,    ,     .  .      . 

278,  Early  in  the  spring  of  1760,  de  Levis  mustered 
all  the  forces  he  could,  and  descended  towards  Quebec.  Such 
care  was  taken,  that,  by  accident  only,  Murray  became 
aware  of  his  approach.  The  English  general  resolved  to 
fight  at  once.  Accordingly,  on  April  28th.  a  sanguinary 
battle  took  place  towards  that  part  of  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham through  which  the  road*  leading  to  St.  Foy  paases,  a 
little  farther  disUnt  from  the  city  than  the  battle  field  of 
Sept  I3th,  1759.  Murray  had  the  advantage  in  respect  of 
the  position  and  artillery,  de  Levis,  in  numbers.  Both  sides 
fought  with  desperation.  The  conflict  was  longer,  and 
"attended  with  greater  loss  of  life,  than  the  battle  between 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm. 

In  the  end,  Murray's  forces  were  beaten,  and  retreated 
into  the  city,  leaving  all  their  artillery,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  tools  which  had  been  brought  for  the  purpose  of  making 
entrenohmenU.  The  loss  on  the  English  side  was  at  least 
1000  (ind  that  of  the  French  not  much  less. 

Thus  de  L^vis,  by  a  signal  victory,  avenged  the  defeat 
of  the  preceding  year.  A  beautiful  monument,  on  which 
the  names  of  both  generals  are  inscribed,  now  marks  the 
spot  where  the  greatest  amount  of  bloodshed  occurred. 
To  this  day  various  relics— human  bones,  soldiers  buttons, 
bayoneU,  bullets  and  cannon  balls— found  in  the  soil, 
remind  people  of  the  bloody  battle  which  was  fought  109 
years  ago  between  the  ancestors  of  the  two  foremost  people 
on  the  globe,  now  happily  united  by  the  bonds  of  peace, 
friendship  and  mutual  interest.  * 

•  The  two  "  BattlM  of  the  Plalni,"  fought  on  Sept.  13th,  1759, 
and  Alpril  28tb,  1760,  were  the  only  occasiom  throughout  the  war 
when  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regular  armlei  of  England 
and  France  were  opposed  to  «ach  other  In  the  open  field. 
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308.  While  de  Levis  was  proceeding  to  profit  by  his 
victory — waiting  only  for  heavy  artillery  to  begin  the 
bombardment  of  the  city — two  vessels  of  war  appeared  iU 
the  harbour.  For  a  time  it  was  uncertain  whether  they 
belonged  to  France  or  England.  But  soon  the  English 
.  ensign  was  displayed  and  cleared  up  all  doubts. 

De  Levis  instantly  ordered  a  retreat,  abandoning,  in  his 
turn,  guns  and  siege  implements. 

279.  The  seauel  to  our  narrative  of  the  struggle  which 
brought  on  the  last  days  of  New  France  is  soon  told.  France 
was  unable,  even  if  she  were  willing,  to  succour  her  sinking 
colony.  Scarcity  of  food,  clothing  and  munitions  of  war, 
apart  from  the  reduced  number  of  the  troops,  rendered 
farther  resistance  utterly  hopeless. 

De  Levis  made  good  his  retreat  to  Montreal,  losing, 
however,  on  the  way,  large  numbers  by  desertion. 

The  ancient  Ville  Mario  became  the  rendez-vons  of  the 
relics  of  the  French  forces  from  all  parts  of  the  colony. 
Already,  the  artillery  from  the  forts  at  Isle-auz-Noiz,  St. 
John,  Chambly,  and  Sorel,  had  been  withdrawn,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  the  siege  of  Quebec,  and  nearly  all  left 
behind  there  when  de  Levis  was  interrupted  in  his  opera- 
tions. An  English  force,  under  Col.  Haviland,  advancing 
along  the  line  of  the  Richelieu,  therefore  encountered  no 
resistance  in  approaching  those  places.  General  Amherst, 
who  had  resumed  his  operations  at  Lake  Champlain  early 
in  the  spring,  moved  by  way  of  Lake  Ontario  and  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  towards  Montreal.  He  also  encountered 
but  little  resistance,  although  his  march  was  very  tedious 
and  attended  with  some  loss  at  the  rapids.  Lastly,  General 
Murray,  with  a  considerable  force  passed  slowly  up  the 
river  towards  the  last  standing  place  of  the  French  forces. 
As  he  advanced,  an  occasional  landing  was  made,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  down  the  trifling  opposition  he  met 
with  from  people  at  some  of  the  settlements  along  the 
river  banks,  and  to  receive  their  submission  and  promises 
to  take  no  further  part  in  the  fighting.  At  length,  on  the 
8th  of  September,  the  respective  forces  of  Amherst,  Mur- 
ray, and  Haviland  formed  a  junction,  near  Montreal.  Their 
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nnited  nnmberB  fell  not  fw  ihort  of  20,000  men,  farniihed 
with  pl«bty  of  artillery  and  munitiona  of  war. 

To  thMe  the  FreDob  could  oppoM  flrom  three  to  ibar 
thousand  diapirited  Boldi»rB,  destitute  of  all  that  wu  neoea- 
gary  for  offering  a  Tigorous  resiatanoe. 

De  Vaudreuil,  when  the  English  were  about  to  carry 
the  place  by  storm,  at  onoe  capitulated  on  the  beat  condi- 
tions Amherst  could  be  induced  to  grant.  The  English 
general  thought,  that,  under  the  oiroumstanoes  in  which 
the  relics  of  the  French  forces  were  placed,  the  French 
leaders  ought  to  have  surrendered  at  diicretion.  He,  how- 
ever, granted  most  of  the  conditions  sought,  but  refused 
what  are  called  the  honon  of  war  —  that  is,  for  the 
conquered  officers  and  soldiers  to  march  out  of  their  quar- 
ters with  their  arms  and  baggage,  having  colours  flying, 
guns  loaded,  and  lighted  matches.  The  fiery  de  Leris 
took  offence  at  this  refusal  of  honors  by  the  British  general, 
so  that  the  governor  could  induce  him,  and  a  number  of 
his  officers  and  men,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  only  by  insist- 
ing upop  it,  and  by  issuing  positive  orders  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  France. 

Thua  was  made  the  last  stand  by  the  defenders  of  New- 
France,  and  thus  fell,  for  the  time  at  least,  the  colony  for 
which  Uoding  people  in  France, — noble  persona  of  Doth 
sexes,  religious  devotees  and  missionaries,  had  made  so 
many  and  so  great  sacrifices,  in  times  past. 

280.  By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Montreal, 
signed  by  Amherst  and  do  Vaudreuil  on  Sept.  9th,  1760, 
protection  was  promised  to  the  inhabitants,  with  the  iVee 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the  oontinned  enjoyment  of 
their  property,  laws  and  customs,  until  these  and  all  like 
matters  should  be  finally  regulated  by  treaty  between  the 
Kings  of  France  and  England.  All  fortified  places  and  sta- 
tions, wherever  situated  within  the  bounds  of  Canada,  were 
to  be  delivered  up  without  delay.  All  public  documents 
and  stores,  were  to  be  surrendered,  but  privato  papers  and 
property  to  remain  vrith  their  owners.  The  Governor, 
latendut,  and  all  government  officials,  with  their  families 
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and  personal  eflbota,  were  to  be  transported  to  France,  in 
British  vessels.  All  officers  and  men  belonging  to  tite 
French  servioe,  pledging  themselrea  not  to  serre  against 
Bnglaad  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  were,  in  like 
to  be  carried  to  France. 


Such  were  the  principal  conditions  of  the  capitulation 
of  Montreal. 

281.  Later  in  the  autumn,  upwards  of  3000  French 
officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  were,  according  to  the  agree- 
ment, carried  to  France  in  English  ships.  At  the  same 
time  with  the  troops  and  government  officials,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  principal  inhabitanU  of  the  colony  departed. 
There  remained  only  those  who  desired  to  stay,  and  whose 
business,  family  connections,  or  ftiture  hopes,  led  them  to 
prefer  Canada  to  "  la  belle  France." 

282.  During  upwards  of  two  yean  following  the  ceiu- 
Uon  of  warfare  in  the  colony,  ite  affairs  were  regulated  by 
a  military  government,  at  the  bead  of  which  general 
Amherst  placed  general  Murray,  who  established  two 
inferior  governmenU,  at  Three  Bivers  and  Montreal,  rea- 
peotively. 

The  war  between  the  two  mother  countries  lasted  until 
1763,  when  a  general  treaty  of  peace  wu  signed  at  Paris, 
on  February  10th. 

283.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  France  sijrrendered,  finally, 
all  her  possessions  on  the  American  continent,— Canada  to 
Great  Britain,  and  Louisiana  to  Spain,  She  reserved  only 
certain  fishing  righta  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

The  treaty  confirmed,  in  substance,  those  articles  of  the 
capitulations  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  which  related  to 
the  religion,  language,  laws,  customs,  and  property,  of  the 
inhabitant*  of  Canada,  who  thus  became  legally  the  sub- 
jeoU  of  the  British  Crown,  the  same  as  the  people  of  the 
British  isles. 

284.  All  who  feared  for  the  future  of  Canada,  under 
British  rule,  were  made  free  to  depart  with  their  familiea 
and  effeota.  A  oertaia  time  wai  alio  allowed  within  which 
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they  might  complete  any  bnnneM  affairi,  aad  diipoae  of 
property  which  could  not  be  removed. 

mace  many  pertoni  had  remained,  waiting  only  to  we 
if  the  qolony  would  be  again  restored  to  France,  aa  it  had 
been  in  the  dayi  of  Champlain,  130  yeari  before,  theee 
took  advantage  now  of  the  opportunity  to  leave.  Upwards 
of  1100  persons,  including  nearly  all  the  beat  families  in 
the  country,  thus  quitted  Canada  for  ever,  some  to  dwell 
in  'France,  others  to  cast  their  future  lot  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  colonies  still  remaining  to  her. 

285.  Reduced  by  the  large  number  of  those  who 
departed  between  the  years  1759  and  1764,  the  popula- 
tion of  Canada  was  now  about  65,000  souls.  These,  as 
well  as  those  who  luwi  just  left,  were  the  descendant!  of 
emigrants  of  all  ranks  who  had  come  out  from  France  to 
the  colony  since  the  year  1630,  and  who  are  thought  not  to 
have  tzceeded,  in  all,  tight  thoutand  personi.*  This  was 
but  a  small  number  for  France  to  send  out  in  the  course 
of  130  years  to  people  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  fertile  territories  in  the  West.  But  France,  for  the 
most  part,  was  neglectful  of  her  colony,  wliioh  might  have 
been  populous  and  strong  by  the  year  1760,  if  the  mother 
country  had,  as  she  might  have  done,  sent  out  12  times 
that  number  of  colonists,  and  a  few  thousand  soldiers  to 
defend  them  when  they  needed  such  protection. 

From  the  65,000  people  mentioned  above,  without 
further  emigration  from  France,  are  descended  the  Caoa- 

*  Th*  rtadsr  may  be  interutad  to  Uam  how  this  resalt  li 
obtaiaeA.  We  count  ss  follows  : — 

From  Ohamplaia't  time  to  that  of  tbs  Royal 
goTtramfint  eitabliabed  In  1863 1000  emigrants. 

In  tbs  naxt  9  ysari,  nadsr  Talon  and  Colbert's 

aneouragcmant 3500  " 

Id  the  next  thirty  years,  whsn  the  troablei  of 
France  and  the  solony  discouraged  emigra- 
tion   , none         " 

From  about  1700  to  the  year  ITM 3S00         " 


Total ,,  8000 
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dians  of  French  origin,  who,  at  this  day,  along  with  their 
fellow  subjects  of  other  origins  and  creeds,  occupy  this 
noble  province,  in  perfeet  security  and  happiness,  if  we 
except  such  causes  of  trouble  and  sorrow  as  are  the  com- 
mon lot  of  humanity. 

286.  In  the  ensuing  pages  are  related  the  fortunes  and 
progress  of  the  Canadian  colony  under  British  rule,  during 
more  than  a  century,  from  1763  to  the  present  time. 
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CHAPTER  FIRST. 

CaHADA    DNDEB    MlLITART    OoTIRMHIKT.  —  RoTAL    PboOLA- 
MATIOK  or  UOTOBEB  1T63. — OcillllAL  MdBRAT  QoTIRKOE 

or  THE  Province  or  Qctkbec. — Hii  Ihstbuctiohi. — The 
Kivp'B  "  New"  And  "  old"  Sdbjeots. — DirABTCBi  or 
Oeiwbal  Mobsat.     (A.  D.  1763-1766). 

287.  JDuring  the  interval  from  the  oapitulatiun  of 
MoDtreiu  in  1760  to  the  conolaaioo  of  peace  betweea  the 
two  mother  couDtriaa  in  1763,  Canada  waa  held  in  occupa- 
tion br  British  troopi.  Dimion»  under  general  Gage  and 
ooionel  Burton,  reEpeotively,  were  stationed  at  Montreal 
and  Three  Rivers.  General  Murray,  with  his  head  quar- 
ters at  Quebec,  was  the  chief  officer  over  the  colony.  The 
affairs  of  the  country  were  regulated  by  Councils  composed 
of  military  officers,  whose  meetings  were  held  at  the  three 
principal  towns  which  have  been  named. 

This  was  the  Military  Government,  to  which,  for  a  season, 
the  inhabitants  were  subjected,  until  their  future  lot 
should  be  decided  by  the  conditions  of  peace  that  might 
be  agreed  upon  in  Europe. 

288.  Although  the  French  colonists  looked  forward  to 
the  restoration  of  the  country  to  France,  they  remained 
peaceable,  and  submissive  to  those  who  were  now  placed 
over  tham.  Active  warfare  having  ceased,  their  territory 
was  no  longer  a  scene  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  They 
found  themselves  humanely  treated  by  the  English  officers 
and  soldiers.  The  former  state  of  famine  was  succeeded  by 
an  abuodanoe  of  the  necessaries  of  life.    Although  their 
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prMMlt  mlers  differed  from  them  in  regard  to  origin, 
fangoage  and  creed,  the  inhabitants  were,  in  reality,  better 
off  than  they  had  been  for  many  years. 

289.  In  the  spring  of  1763  it  became  known  that  the 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  at  Paris,  on  February 
10th,  in  virtue  of  which  Canada  was  ceded  by  France  to 
Great  Britain.  Louisiana,  less  fortunate,  came  under  the 
government  of  Spain.  * 

290.  In  October  following,  an  important  proclamation 
was  issued  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England. 

The  chief  particulars  of  that  proclamation  were  the 
following  :  the  King's  English  and  American  sabjeotf 
were  invited  to  profit  by  the  great  increase  of  territory 
whieh  the  treaty  of  peace  threw  open  to  merchants  and 
settlers;  officers  and  soldiers  were  offered  free  grants  of 
land  in  Canada ;  and,  the  King's  subjects  were  informed, 
that  "  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  new  American  colonies 
permitted,  the  governors  thereof  would  call  general  assem- 
blies, until  which  time  all  persons  resorting  to  the  said 
eoloniet  might  confide  in  his  Majesty's  Royal  protection 
for  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  England." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  sense  in  which  the  King's 
advisers  intended  the  terms  of  the  proclamation  to  be 
understood,  it  occasioned  in  the  colony  apprehensions  and 
discord.  More  than  400  persons,  Protestants  and  of 
British  origin,  became  residents  in  Canada.  These  claimed, 
or  expected,  that  the  affairs  of  the  country  would  be 
oondncted  on  much  the  same  footing  as  if  Canada  had 

•  By  ob»  of  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  former 
Aatrioaa  subjeeU  of  the  French  King  in  Canada  were  guaranteed 
the  free  exerciie  of  their  religion,  and  all  their  former  religious 
privUeget  *o  far  ai  the  lawi  and  constitution  of  England 
permitted.  No  inch  itipnlation  was  necesaary  to  be  made  in 
behalf  of  the  eoloniiti  of  Loaitiana  became  their  religion  was  the 
•ame  ai  that  of  the  Spaniard!  But,  neverthelest,  the  latter,  in 
taking  poKietilon  of  their  newlj  acquired  territory  treated  the 
French  inhabitanta  harshly,  and  even  cruelly  Aflerwardo  I.oni- 
■lana  eam«  again  under  the  rule  of  Franco  In  1803,  when  Kapo- 
leoB  I  reigned  over  the  French,  that  territory  wtl  iQ'd  to  the 
I7l>lte4  SUtes  for  |l(i,000  000. 
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become  \  distriot  litaated  in  the  midtt  of  England.  They 
expected  that  English  forms  and  usages,  as  well  a«  the 
English  language,  would  alone  be  employed  in  the  oonrts  of 
lav.  Moreover,  as  in  England,  they  claimed  that  the 
magistrates  and  public  officers  should  consist  exclosirelj  of 
persons  professing  the  Proteatant  faith.  * 

On  the  other  hand,  the  colonists  of  French  origin 
became  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  having  to  conform  to 
legal  usages  unknown  to  themselves  or  their  forefathers ; 
and  they  dreaded  the  hardship  of  having  questions  eon- 
eeming  their  property,  rights  of  inheritance,  and  many 
other  affairs,  dealt  with  in  a  language  to  them  unknown. 
Some  also  feared  lest,  like  the  Aoadians,  they  might  have 
their  property  confiscated  and  be  themselves  removed  from 
their  native  country,  f 

291.  In  November,  1763,  the  military  form  of  govera- 
ment,  was,  as  much  as  possible,  brought  to  an  end,  by  the 
appointment  of  Oeoeral  James  Murray  to  the  office  of 
Cfovemor  General.  The  territory  formerly  claimed  by  the 
French  Governors  was  now  confined  to  the  borders  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Northern  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  was  henceforward  styled  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

The  new  Governor  was  instructed,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  introduce  the  laws  of  England.  He  was  further  directed 
to  require  from  the  inhabitants '  a  compliance  with  the 
three  following  conditions,  under  the  penalty  of  having  to 
leave  the  country,  namely  ;  to  take  the  oath  of  aUegianee, 

*  At  that  time  the  laws  of  England  required  that  not  onl^  the 
Britiih  aorercign,  bnt,  alio,  all  penoni  holding  public  dBcM 
should  be  Protestants.  Roman  Catholics  were  strictly  eiclnded 
and  contiDued  to  be  so  daring  the  ensuing  70  years,  when  the 
statutes  respecting  magistrates  and  public  officers  were  changed. 

t  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  voluntary  removal  of 
more  than  1000  of  the  principal  and  most  intelligeat  people  of  the 
colony  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that  Cani^a  was  ceded  to 
Oreat  Britain.  Excepting  the  ministers  of  religion  and  persons 
Belonging  to  the  religious  bouses,  those  who  remained  consisted 
almost  wholly  of  artiiau,  farm  labourerf,  and  those  of  hoiabl* 
rapk.      .         .  ,  ^.     .-V   ^, 
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to  Make  a  deeUtfation  ofahj'uratwn,  *  and  to  jrt»«  up  all 
arm*  in  their  poueetion. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  procure  compliance  with  all 
these  requirements.  The  oath  of  abjuration  could  not  be 
taken  by  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  without  going 
against  what  was  held  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of 
their  religion.  The  condition  respecting  arms  was  also 
extremely  distasteful  to  the  French,  but  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  their  new  lawful  sovereign  was  taken  withont 
opposition.  The  Governor  himself  did  not  insist  upon  the 
full  execution  of  the  instructions  he  had  recived.  He  even 
complained  of  the  unfitness  of  the  class  of  persons  from 
amongst  whom  he  had  to  make  the  selection  of  magistrates 
and  other  public  officers. 

Thus,  neither  the  king's  new  tuhjectt,  as  those  of  French^ 
origin  were  styled,  nor  his  old  tuhjertt,  who  had  come  in 
from  the  British  Isles  and  the  Anglo-American  colonies,  were 
satisfied  with  management  of  affairs  or  their  future  proa- 
peots.  The  Gflvemor  became  unpopular  amongst  his  own 
countrymen,  who  complained  of  him,  and  blamed  him  for 
favouring  the  interests  of  those  who  constituted  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population.  Discord  and  heart-burninga 
arose  in  the  colony,  owing  to  the  opposite  views  held 
'  l^  the  majority  and  minority. 

292.  After  a  season,  however,  instead  of  a  complete 
introduction  of  English  laws,  and  the  setting  aside  of  those 
under  which  the  colonists  had  been  formerly  ruled,  a  spe- 
cies of  comprmnite  was  adopted.  In  criminal  cases,  trial 
by  jury,  and  English  legal  forms,  were  established.  In 
civil  cases— those  affecting  property  and  inheritance— the 
ancient  laws  of  the  colony  were  allowed  to  have  force. 
But  a  considerable  period,  upwards  of  14  years,  elapsed 
before  any  .definite  constitution,  or  any  really  settled  mode* 
« 

•This  was  a  declaration  on  oath,  denying  that  the  Pope  had 
aaylawftal  control  orer  spiritual  affairs  in  the  dominions  of  the 
King  of  England.  According  to  the  laws  of  England  the  King  was 
held  to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  church,  while  the  tuprtnaey  of 
the  Pope  was  thus  set  aside  er  ahjmed. 
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of  adminiitering  the  Uvi,  oan  b«  nid  to  have  b«ea  intro- 
duoed.  This  oocarred  afl«f  1774,  in  which  y«ar  Um 
EogUsh  parliameat  passed  the  "  Qaebee  Aot,"  the  nature 
of  which  is  described  in  a  fnture  chapter. 

293.  General  Murray,  who  was  regarded  with  much 
favour  by  the  inhabitants  of  French  origin,  left  the  colony 
in  1766.  He  was  recalled  to  England  in  order  to  report  in 
person  upon  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  to  answer  com- 
plaints made  against  his  goTcrnment.  ''' 

Daring  his  administration  some  important .  occurrence* 
took  place  in  the  west,  which  must  now  be  briefly  related. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 
IsstraaioTioii  or  Wistcrh  Tanas  or  IvDiivs. — Pokthuo. 

294.  At  the  close  of  the  late  war,  the  military  post* 
which  had  been  maintained  by  the  French  amongst  the 
Western  Indians,  and  in  the  Lake  regions,  were  surrendered 
to  the  British.  Their  garrisons  were  replaced  by  othen, 
commanded  by  English  officers 

But  many  of  the  Indian  tribes  who  used  to  frequent 
those  posta,  although  they  had  abandoned  the  cause  of  the 
French,  were,  in  their  hearts,  by  no  means  favourable  to 
the  English.  They  found,  also,  their  former  importance, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Europeans,  gone,  since  their  services,  ai 
auxiliaries,  were  now  no  longer  sought  by  two  contending 
parties. 

295.  In  the  year  1764,  the  English,  relying  upon  the 
general  peace  which  had  been  proclaimed,  oonaidered  them- 
selves safe  in  the  occupation  of  the  various  fortified  sta- 
tions which  they  occupied.   But,  suddenly,   the  savagei 

*  A  commission  wai  appointed  in  Kngland  to  inrsatiirate  com- 
plaints  ai^ainst  Gorernor  Murray  He  proved,  in  defence  of  himnlf 
against  the  charge  of  partiality  for  the  Catholica,  that  ont  of  a  total 
population  of  T6,noo  souls,  only  about  000  were  Proteatanti — that 
ii  otu  to  ont  hundred  and  fifty— Tht  eomabsioa  reported  that  tbs 
charges  against  him  were  gronndleis.  .,-  _   . 
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belonging  to  the  lake  regions,  and  thoM  ooenpTiag  territo- 
riea  to  the  Weft  and  South  of  the  Great  Lakes,  b^an  a 
most  determined  attack  upon  their  forts  and  frontier  settle- 
menta.  The  Ottawas,  Chippewa*,  Wyandote,  Pouteoutamis, 
Saki*,  Miasiasagues,  Miamis,  as  well  as  the  nations  be- 
tween the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes,  Delaware*,  Shawnee*, 
Mingoei,  Mohicans,  and  others,  all  acted  in  concert  in  fal- 
ling upon  a  great  number  of  points  at  the  same  time.  They 
soon  made  themselves  masters  of  nine  forts.  In  fact,  all  Ui« 
chief  outlying  posts  which  the  British  had  lately  obtained 
after  a  long  and  bloody  war,  were  captured  by  the  savage*, 
excepting  only  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  Fort-Pitt  or  Dn- 
^nesne.  The  two  last  named  stations,  were  also,  for  • 
time,  in  the  greatest  danger  of  sharing  the  fate  of  the 
others,  for  they  were  surrounded  by  large  bodies  of  In- 
dians, determined  to  take  them  by  assault,  or  to  effect  the 
same  purpose  by  means  of  fire  and  famine.  The  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  English  forces  in  America,  General 
Amherst,  felt  obliged  to  give  all  his  attention  to  succouring 
fort*  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  Pitt,  and  with  difficulty  saved 
them  by  means  of  forces  hastily  forwarded  to  their  res- 
on*.  * 

After  the  capture  of  the  forts  which  fell  into  their  hands, 
the  Indians  continued  their  attacks  upon  the  frontier  set- 
tlementa  of  the  English.  Crops,  animals,  and  immense 
qaantitiesof  propertv  were  destroyed.  All  the  garrison* 
were  massacred,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  people  belong- 
ing to  the  settlements,  f 

•  OapUIn  Daliell,  Ool.  Braditreef,  and  Col.  Bouquet  ware  the 
offlcen  tent  to  reliere  the  principal  forts.  Daliell  succeeded  In 
conducting  reinforcements  to  Niagara,  and  then  pushed  on  to  Pe- 
trolt,  around  which  Woody  conflicts  occurred.  Ool  Bouquet  relie- 
ved fort  Pitt,  and  defeated  the  savages  in  a  pitched  battle  at  a 
spot  called  Buthy-Run,  in  July,  1784. 

t  It  has  been  recorded  that  upwards  of  2000  penoni  belonging 
to  the  Bnglish  forts  and  frontier  settlemente  were  massacred.  A 
great  many  besides,  men,  women  and  children,  were  carried  off 
hto  captivity. 
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296.  The  principal  leader  in  thatWTage  warfare  of  1764, 
wai ,  Powtkiae,  an  Ottawa  chief,  who  poweaaed  great  in- 
flaenoe  among  hii  own  people  and  with  the  ohieft  of  the 
other  tribe*.  He  it  waa  who  secretly  devised  the  plan  of  a 
aimaltaneons  attaok  npon  the  British  stations.  Bnt,  after 
the  defeat  at  Bnshy-Ran,  the  savage*  were  indnoed  to 
oome  to  ftenni.  Porta  and  prisoners  were  recovered,  and 
paaoe  again  established.  Ponthiao,  who  only  survived 
until  1767,  was  so  far  conciliated  that  be  ceased  to  be  an 
open  enemy.  * 

297.  If  Ponthiao's  plans  had  been  eompletely  snooearfU 
in  the  West,  the  oonsequenoes  must  have  been  felt  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  within  the  Province  (^Qnebee. 
That  renowned  savage's  real  aim  waa  to  destroy  or  expel 
the  English  altogether ;  and  he  had  even,  to  a  certain 
extent,  gained  over  to  his  cause  their  ancient  allies  the 
Iroquois.; 

But  the  British  at  Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  and  Qaebeo, 
scarcely  knew  of  the  great  Indian  enterprise,  before  the 
campaign  waa  ended  at  Forts  Pitt  and  Detroit.  ■}- 

*  Ponthiac'a  abilitiet  hare  been  described  bj  some  writers  as 
baviag  beta  wonderful  He  was  remarkable  for  bis  bostility  to 
the  English.  In  the  battle  with  general  Braddock,  in  1755,  he  was 
present  in  command  of  the  Ottawa  warriors,  and  fought  against 
the  British  during  the  ensuing  war.  He  came  to  bis  end  in  the  year 
1 767,  when,  at  a  meeting  of  savages,  an  Indian  stabbed  him  on 
aeeount  of  some  words  uttered  expressing  dislike  of  the  EngUsJi. 

f  It  has  been  computed  that  the  whole  Indian  population,  witti 
whom  the  French  were  concerned  in  Canada  and  Louisiana,  at 
the  time  when  these  countries  were  ceded  to  England  and  Spaia, 
amounted  to  about  280,000  souls.  Their  warriors  numbered  more 
than  60,000.  But  a  great  many  of  these  belonged  to  tribes  too  fac  ' 
distant  to  be  able  to  join  in  Pontbiac's  enterprise. 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

Sib  Oct  CaatxTOs,  Oovibvor — Thi  Qccbic  Act. — Bivolt 
or  Ehcush  CoLOHias. — Coxditios  amo  DisposiTioa  or 
TBB  Ca«ADiA>s.  (A.  D.  1766-1775). 

,  298.  Governor  Murray,  who,  as  haa  already  been  stated, 
waa  recalled  in  1766,  was  succeeded  by  Oeneral  Guy  Car> 
leton.  He,  like  Murray,  had  served  under  general  Wolfe 
at  Louisbourg  and  in  the  campaign  of  1759. 

As  it  waa,  for  a  time,  uncertain  whether  or  not  Man«y 
would  return  to  Quebec,  Carleton  was  appointed  Lieute- 
nant Governor,  until,  in  1768,  he  received  the  title  of 
Governor  General. 

299.  Governor  Carleton  went  farther  than  his  predfr 
oesaor  in  his  endeavours  to  befriend  the  king's  Freneh 
Canadian  subjects.  He  favoured  such  alterations  in  the 
laws  of  England  as  might  admit  of  Roman  Catholics  hold, 
ing  offices  of  trust  in  the  colony.  Instead  of  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  English  language  and  forma  in  the  courts  of 
law,  he  desired  the  ancient  system  *  to  be  restored  in 
civil  cases,  especially  so  far  as  concerned  the  French  Cana> 
dians  themselves.  He  even  caused  a  Code  to  be  drawn  up, 
including  what  he  thought  most  necessary  to  be  taken 
from  the  ancient  laws.  With  this  he  went  to  England  in 
1770,  and,  while  there,  advocated  various  improvements  in 
the  government  of  the  colony. 

300.  During  Sir  Guy  Carleton's  absence,  from  1770  to 
1774,  Mr.  Cremahi,  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Council, 
acted  temporarily  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  or  Achninit- 
trator. 

301.  The  inhabitants  of  all  classes  experienced  the 
inconvenience  of  the  sort  of  government  under  which  the 
colony  was  ruled,  and  of  the  other  disadvantages,  which 
have  been  mentioned.  About  this  time  they  made  endea- 
vours, by  means  of  petitions,  to  induce  the  authorities  in 
England  to  attend  to  their  case.  Those  of  English  origin 
pleaded  for  the  establishment  of  an  Aumbly,  which  thej 

•  " Oontume  de  Paris.' 
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alleged  h«d  been  proraiaed  in  the  kfaig'i  proolamation  of 
17^.  The  French  iahabitante  also  petitioned  for  conoes- 
nona  relative  to  their  admission  to  public  ofiEices,  and 
other  matters,  about  which  they  claimed  they  did  not 
enjoy  all  the  benefits  to  which  they  were  entitled  as  snbjeota 
of  the  king  of  England.  Bat  it  seemed  that  the  Lngliib 
goTemment  required  much  time  for  consideration  before 
adopting  aay  decisive  measures. 

302.  In  the  meantime,  nothwithstanding  the  erili  eon- 
neeted  with  the  mode  of  government  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  the  inhabitants  had,  to  a  great  extenrt, 
recovered  iVom  the  deplorable  condition  in  which  the  con- 
clusion of  hostilities,  in  1760,  had  left  them.  Agriculture 
and  commerce  were  making  progress.  The  population  had 
advanced  to  beyond  80,000.  Food  was  abundant,  so  that 
wheat,  fish,  and  other  products,  were  exported.  There 
were  no  tases. 

At  the  same  time,  long  disuse  of  arms,  and  their  state 
of  inaetiritj,  as  compared  with  their  condition  during  the 
last  war,  had  doubtless  affected  their  ancient  warlike  spirit. 
Many  amongst  them  now  claimed  exemption  from  certain 
claims  which  the  Seignieurs  used,  in  former  times,  to 
make  without  question,  especially  in  relation  to  personal 
services  according  to  the  feudal  system. 

303.  At  len^,  in  June  1774,  the  Parliament  of 
England  deemed  it  expedient  to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Province.  An  Act  was  passed,  styled  "An  Act  /or 
making  bttttr  provirionfnr  the  government  of  the  Provinct 
of  Qiithee  in  North  America."  This  act  removed  some  of 
the  principal  grievances  complained  of  by  the  majority  of 
the  population.'!'    But  the  English  inhabitants  were  disMu 


•  Bj  the  Quebec  Act,  the  territorj  of  theProrinco  was  extended ; 
(he  ProcUnwtioB  nf  October,  lT6S,andallappolDtinentiand  regn- 
lations  derived  from  it.  revoked  and  annalle'l  ;  the  rights  SDd 
d'ot  of  the  Roman  Catholic  C\tTgj  seonred,  and  the  oath  of  all«- 
giaoce  and  supremacy  ebanited  to  suit  the  eonaciences  of  Roman 
Catholic  subjecte  ;  the  ancient  lawB  of  Canada  restored  and  trial 
by  jary  taken  away  in  regard  to  Civil  cases  ;  the  laws  of  England 
retained  In  regard  to  eriminal  ailkirt ;  a  conncU  of  ttim  17  to  SS 


tisfied  with  it,  and  even  petitioned  against  it.  In  this  pro- 
ceeding they  were  joined  by  people  of  the  other  English 
colonies  in  America,  who  declared  that  the  favour  shewn 
towards  the  Roman  Catholics  by  the  "  Qnebeo  Act "  was 
contrary  to  the  law  of  England.  Soon  afterwards,  however, 
all  the  English  colonies  of  America  were  involved  in  civil 
war  and  bloodshed. 

304.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  book  to  state  fUlj  the 
eauaea  which  led  the  English  Colonists  to  rise  in  rebellion 
against  the  mother  country,  in  1775.  England  desired  to 
raise  revenue  by  taxing  the  colonists.  The  colonists  refttsed 
'  to  pay,  while  the  government  insisted  on  the  right  or  the 
Parliament  to  tax  all  the  King's  subjects,  whether  they  con- 
sented or  not.  At  first,  it  was  a  rebellion.  Then,  in  1 776,  the 
colonists  declared  themselves  no  longer  subjects  of  the  King, 
and  fooght  desperately  for  their  independence.  Having  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  induce  the  Canadians  to  join  them,  the 
English  Colonists  carried  the  war  to  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Those  who,  fifteen  years  before,  had  fought  for 
England  against  the  subjects  of  Franee  in  Canada,  now 
^ame  to  fight  the  Canadians,  or  to  force  these  to  take  part 
against  England  I  It  must  be  admitted,  that,  although  the 
French  inhabitants  manifested  indifference  to  the  soUioita- 
tions  of  the  Americans,  yet  they  were  not  moved  by  much 
warmth  of  feeling  in  behalf  of  their  own  government.. 

305.  Qovernor  Carleton  returned  to  Canada  in  the 
autumn  of  1774.  The  new  Act  was  to  come  into  force  in 
May  1775.  But  the  events  which  ensued  upon  the  breaking 
out  of  war  between  England  and  her  American  colonies 
prevented  the  assembling  of  a  New  Couneil  until  the  year 
1777.  -*     I 

inhabitants  to  be  appointed  for  making  ordinances  in  behalf  of  the 
peace,  welfare  and  good  government  of  the  Province. 

The  Dmi  and  right*  intended  to  be  secnred  to  the  Catholic 
Clergy  were  stated  in  the  Act  to  be  those  only  from  persons  of  th« 
same  faith.  It  was  settled,  further,tbat  such  other  provision  sbonld  be 
made  fbrthe  Protestant  religion,  and  tbesnpportof  the  Protestant 
elergy,  as  should  from  time  to  time  b«  jod^A  BMSisaiy  and  eape- 
diant.  '  'A  vMu 
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306.  The  war  commenced  early  in  July  1776.  The 
Americana  determined  to  take  poiseauon  of  Canada,  and, 
for  this  pnrpoe*,  despatched  two  armies  towards  the  St. 
Lawrence.  One  of  these,  under  General  Richard  Montgo- 
mery, took  the  route  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  river 
Richelieu.  All  the  fortified  stations  on  the  way  were 
captured.  When  the  St.  Lawrence  was  reached,  at  Sorel, 
Montgomery  placed  troops  and  batteries  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  to  prevent  communication  between  Quebec  and 
Montreal.  Presently,  there  being  little  or  no  resistance, 
he  moved  upon  Montreal,  and  gained  possession  of  that 
city  on  the  13th  November.  Thence  he  descended  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Quebec,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he 
landed  on  December  6th. 

The  other  American  army,  under  general  Arnold,  had 
arrived  some  time  before,  having  marched  through  the. 
wilderness  from  the  sea  coast,  by  the  route  of  the  rivers 
jr(«nn«6«c  and  Chaudiere. 

.The  two  corps  united  before  Quebec  numbered  about 
3000  men. 

As  the  season  was  far  advanced,  the  American  leaders 
felt  the  necessity  of  attempting  the  capture  of  the  city  as 
quickly  as  possible.  But  they  had  no  heavy  guns,  and 
the  month  of  December  came  to  an  end  before  ^ey  were 
prepared  to  make  an  attack. 

307.  At  that  time  the  British  government  had  only 
one  weak  battalion  of  troops  in  Canada. 

Governor  Carleton,  with   a  few  hundred  men,  soldiers 
and  Canadian  militia,  had  made  some  slight  show  of  oppo- 
sition to  Montgomery's  march  on  Montr«al.    But  it  was  ' 
impossible  for  him  to  offer  any  effective  resistanoe,  and, 
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he  himself  with  difficulty  made  his  escape  down  the  river 
in  a  boat.  He  reached  Quebec  on  November  20th,  some 
time  after  Arnold's  force  had  established  itself  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  governor  found  the  people  of  Quebec  astonished  at 
the  presence  of  a  hostile  band,  coming  in  the  direction 
which  Arnold  had  pursued.  For  the  Kennebec  and  the 
Chaadiere  abounded  in  rocks  and  rapids,  and  the  country 
between  their  sources  was  full  of  swamps,  forests,  and 
rug^  mountain  ridges,  across  which  it  was  supposed 
bodies  of  armed  men  could  not  pass. 

Only  a  single  company  of  soldiers  formed  the  garrison. 
To  these  the  Governor  added  the  seamen  and  marines  of 
a  sloop  of  war,  then  in  the  harbour,  and  also  all  the 
inhabitants  able  to  bear  arms.  Both  French  and  Englia]^ 
citizens  placed  themselves  under  his  orders.  But  as  tiiere 
were  some  disaffected  persons  in  the  place,  the  Governor 
ordered  all  such  to  withdraw.  When  these  had  departed  he 
found  himself  in  command  of  about  1600  men  fit  for  duty. 

At  all  available  places  cannon  were  placed,  and  all  the 
approaches  barred  with  obstacles  as  much  as  possible. 

The  troops,  sailors,  and  citizens,  were  formed  into  com- 
panies, and  every  man's  station  was  assigned. 

308.  On  the  night  of  December  3lst,  the  Americans 
made  their  attack  in  four  distinct  bodies.  Two  columns 
advanced  towards  the  heights  of  Abraham;  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  garrison  frdm 
the  real  points  of  assault.  Arnold  led  a  third  body  by  the 
low  ground,  between  the  8t.  Charles  and  the  heights,  with 
the  intention  of  penetrating  into  the  Lower  Town.  Mont- 
gomery, with  the  fourth  division,  moved  towards  the  Lower 
Town,  between  the  river  and  Cape  Diamond.  When  the 
a«ailants  reashed  the^intended  points  of  attack,  they  found 
the  garrison  on.  the 'alert  and  ready  to  receive  them. 
Arnold  was  wounded  at  the  first  fire,  and  carried  back  to 
bis  quarters.  His  followers  wsre  presently  overpowered, 
and  Killed  or  captured. 
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Montgomery  alio  fuled  to  pan  the  barriera  in  hii  way 
Cannon  and  mniqaetrj  were  discharged  upon  hia  oolaniB' 
as  soon  as  the  people  of  the  garrison  ooold  disoem  by  th" 
sounds  that  it  was  approaching.  Snow  was  falling  at  th^ 
time,  and  nothing  ooold  be  seen  through  the  darkness.  But 
soon  groans  were  heard,  and  there  was  the  bustle  of  men 
retiring  in  confusion.  Gleneral  Montgomery,  *  his  seore- 
tary,  several  of  his  principal  officers,  and  five  men,  wars 
killed  on  the  spot. 

In  the  morning  the  particulars  were  ascertained,  and 
some  advised  the  Governor  to  march  out,  and  fall  upon  the 
enemy,  before  they  should  recover  from  the  feelings  in- 
spired by  their  failure.  But  Carlston  was  too  prudent  to 
run  any,  risk,  by  venturing  ontsid.e  tbt  defence!  of 
the  city,  '  : 

309.  The  American  force,  now  commanded'  by  Arsold, 
'Wntioued  the  siege  until  the  following  spring.  Their 
numbers  were  diminished  by  their  loss  in  the  late  attaek, 
desertion,  and  disease,  until  they  were  leas  than  1000.  In 
the  course  of  the  winter  months,  however,  they  received 
reinforcements. 

Some  attempts  to  raise  the  siege,  made  by  bodies  of 
Canadians  outside,  were  defeated  by  the  Americans.  The 
GK>vernor  resisted  all  persuasion  to  take  the  offensive, 
intent  s(dely  on  preserving  the  city. 

Towards  the  approach  of  spring  the  American  Congress 
sent  forward  3000  troops,  and  some  heavy  artiUerr,  to 
Arnold's  assistanoe.  Montreal  and  the  Forts  on  the  Riohft' 
liea  Were  occupied  by  4000  more.       .„ ^   u  j,._ 

But,  before  the  reinforcements  intended  for  Arnold 
could  reach  him,  the  arrival  of  ships  of  war  firom  England, 

*  This  0«n«nl  Hootgomerx  ^'^  '>*"'  for™*''!  a  Britiib  oflSMr 
serriog  in  the  17th  Begiment,  under  Amhent,  in  the  camptigni  of 
ITSt  and  1760.  He  had  afterward)  married  and  aettled  in  Tirginia, 
and,  wh««  the  colonies  revolted,  had  thrown  off  Us  aUeglanee  to 
Oreat  Britain. 
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bringing  troops  and  stores,  changed  the  face  of  affairs  at 
Quebec.  This  occurred  on  the  6th  of  May  1776. 

310.  Arnold  at  once  retreated,  leaving  behind  almost 
all  his  stores  and  his  wounded. 

The  Governor,  who  had  now  three  brigades  of  infantry, 
moved  up  the  river  in  pursuit. 

From  Sorel,  the  Americans  crossed  the  river,  and  made 
a  vigorous,  though  unsuccessful,  night  attack  upon  one  of 
the  English  brigades  encamped  at  Three  Bivers. 

As  the  British  advanced,  the  invaders  withdrew  from 
all  the  places  which  they  had  taken  in  1776. 

Montreal,  and  the  forts  on  the  Richelieu,  were  aban- 
doned. The  English  government,  determined  to  put  down 
the  rebellion,  continued  to  send  out  troops  to  Quebec. 
Divisions  of  these  were  forwarded  to  the  seat  of  war,  as 
they  arrived. 

Carleton  was  thus  enabled  to  follow  the  retreating 
enemy  to  Lake  Champlain,  of  which,  by  launching  a  fleet, 
he  obtained  the  command  before  the  campaign  of  1776 
was  ended.  Isle-auz-Noix  and  Cro?m  Point  were  given 
up  without  fighting  by  the  enemy,  who  concentrated  their 
forces  at  Tioonderoga,  in  readiness  for  the  ensuing  season. 
Thus  ended  the  invasions  of  Canada  by  the  Americans  in 
177B  and  1776. 

311.  In  course  of  their  operations  in  Canada,  the  Ame- 
rioans  had  constantly  endeavoured  to  entice  the  French 
Canadian  population  to  join  in  their  revolt.  The  Cana- 
dians, however,  although  there  was  some  disaffection 
amongst  them,  declined  to  be  guided  by  them.  The  more 
they  saw  of  the  Americans,  the  more  the  French  inhabi- 
tants of  Canada  seemed  to  shrink  from  becoming  their 
alliee.  The  clergy  *  also  exerted  themselves  strennonsly  in 

•  There  had  been  no  Bishop  since  the  death  of  M.  Pontbriand, 
In  1760.  In  1766,  M.  Briand  came  out  as  chief  ecclesiaetic.  The 
government  would  not  acltnowledge  him  as  Bishop  although  he  had 
the  king's  consent  to  preside  over  the  church  affiiira  of  the  French 
Oanadiani. 
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exhorting  their  pwpU  to  nam  ftithftj  Uj  th»  BritUh 
Goverument.  . .  « 

The  mUitary  opersUons  on  the  Britiali  nde  were  chiefly 
carried  on  by  officers  and  wldieri  of  the  regular  army, 
wnt  out  from  England.  Neverthelew,  m  the  war  continued, 
and  when  the  Canadians  came  to  understand  the  nature 
and  objects  of  the  revolt,  they  became  l«»  "l'»<'*?°*  j?  ,^ 
embodied  as  militia  for  Mtive  «mc.  They  che«rfalW 
acquiesced  in  the  quartering  of  the  soldiers  m  their  habi- 
tations, during  winter. 

At  a  later  date,  some  dissatisfaction  was  occasioned  by 
circumstances  which  will  be  hereafter  stated. 

312.  During  the  year  1777.  the  war  continued,  but  the 
scene  of  actiye  operations  being  out  of  the  limits  of  Cawda, 
i^U  unnecessary  W  describe  all  the  ^ft«^»-  G?7'»»  B*;^ 
Koyne  was  now  the  English  Commander-in-Chief.  He  had 
Ihint  8000  men,  of  whom  about  500  were  Canadians  and 
alike  number  Indians.  Having  reached  the  American 
position  at  Tioonderoga,  «id  followed  the  retiring  enemy 
in  the  direction  of  Albany,  some  severe  fighting  occurred. 
Two  of  his  detachments  in  succession  were  defeated  with 
ereat  loss,  near  a  place  called  Bennington.  This  encouraged 
the  Americans  so  much,  that  the  troops,  militia,  and  armed 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  assembled  in  g^«* '"*^"i"* 
fought  a  desperate  battle  on  the  19th  of  September.  They 
no  longer  retired,  for  Burgoyne  was  a  long  way  from  hi* 
suppliM,  and  hU  difficulties  increased  every  day.  On  Octo- 
ber 7th,  another  desperate  conflict  occurred.  The  EngUsh 
general  fell  back  upon  Saratoga,  where  he  soon  found  hm- 
islf  completely  surrounded.  The  Indian  auxiliaries,  and 
the  Canadians,  had  nearly  all  deserted,  and  other  losses, 
bv  war  and  sickness,  had  reduced  his  force  to  3,600  men. 
On  October  16th,  Burgoyne  surrendered  by  capitulation 
to  the  American  general  Gates,  who  had  16,000  men 
under  his  command. 

To  complete  the  misfortunes  of  the  English  generd,  a 
corps,  consisting  of  700  regulars,  and  1000  Ina,«,.  «d 
Canadians,  which  had  been  ordered  to  move  from  Oswego 
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to  Albany,  was  ignominionsly  defeated  and  driven  back 
by  thq  inhabitants  of  the  country.  * 

313.  While  these  events  were  in  progress.  Sir  Guy. 
Carleton,  in  Canada,  was  devoting  hu  attention  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Province.  The  New  Council,  created 
by  the  Quebec  Act,  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  spring  of 
1777.  Five  of  the  members  were  French  Canadians.  The 
oourts  of  law  were  organised  for  conducting  business  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  Act. 

But  the  governor,  who  was  dissatisfied,  beeauae  Bur- 
goyne had  been  appointed  to  command  the  troops  in  the 
field,  had  already  demanded  his  recall.  This  was  granted, 
and,  in  1778,  Carleton  returned  to  England  before  the 
new  constitution  had  been  fairly  introduced. 

His  successor  was  Major  General  Haldimand — a  man 
of  a  very  different  character  from  that  of  Murray  or  of 
Sir  Guy  Carleton. 

314.  The  struggle  between  the  revolted  colonists  and 
the  mother  country  was  maintained  until  the  year  1782. 
Then  hostilities  ceased,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  agreed 
upon,  in  which  the  independence  of  the  Thirteen  United 
State*  of  America  was  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  f 

315.  Before  the  war  was  ended,  and  after  its  close,  a 
great  many  persons  from  the  English  colonies  removed 

*  The  command  of  tbii  eorpi  had  be«n  entmsted  to  Colonel  St. 
LftT.  H«  wai  to  more  from  Oawrgo  by  the  Moluntk  river,  asdj 
after  captariog  the  fortt  on  bii  way,  to  arrive  at  Albany  in  time 
to  join  the  army  under  Burgoyne.  St.  Leger  escaped  total  dei- 
traction  only  by  a  precipiute  retreat  to  Oiwego,  whence  he 
retarned  to  Montreal. 

The  grand  object  ef  the  campaign  wag  lo  anemble  a  strong 
army  at  Albany  and  pat  down  the  rebellion — but  the  failore  of 
Borgoyae  to  reach  that  place,  and  theforced  retreat  of  St.  Leger, 
proved  that  the  Amerieani  were  able  to  cope  with  the  BriUih 
foroes. 

t  The  Itb  of  July,  17T6,  ii  the  date  from  which  the  American! 
OMBt  their  independence,  beeaoie  on  that  day  their  fa)nouiZ>«c<a- 
rtlion  was  iigned.  Every  anniversary  of  July  4th,  if  obMrred  by 
then  as  a  national  holiday. 
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into  Osnada.  Ab  they  had  remained  faithful  to  the  English 
orown,  lands  were  assigned  to  them  and  to  their  children. 

No  fewer  than  10,000  were  styled  United  Empire 
toyaliiU,  *  because  they  fought  for  the  unity  of  the 
empire,  and  against  the  separation  of  the  thirteen  Ameri- 
can States.  Their  property  in  those  States  was  confiscated. 
Of  such  consisted  the  early  settlers  in  the  territory  north 
«f  Lake  Ontario,  afterwards  called  Upper  Canada. 

316.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  the  territory  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  was 
again  reduced  within  limits  nearly  the  same  as  those  esta- 
blished after  the  treaty  of  1763.  Although  the  Quebec 
Act  had  so  lately  extended  those  limits,  so  as  to  include  part 
pf  the  Ohio  Valley  and  other  extensive  tracts  in  the  west, 
wet,  without  consideration  for  the  future  of  Canada,  they 
were  again  altered  to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  revolted  colo- 
nists. This  circumstance  displeased  the  Canadians,  who 
(remembered  the  former  vast  extent  of  New  Franee. 


CHAPTER  FIFTH.  '     ''■■■'-■  ' 

QoviBHOB  Haldimasd.— Mbasubbs  or  THB  Enolish  Qot«kii- 

MBNT. — LOBD  DOBCHBSTEB,  QoVBBSOB.— InOBIASB  OrTU 
POPPLATIOS  PBOM  1763  TO  1790. 

317.  Sir  Frederick. Haldimand,  whose  governorship 
iMted  from  1778  to  1785,  has  been  described  as  one  better 
fitted  to  conduct  a  system  of  strict  military  discipline  than 
the  government  of  a  Province.    It  was  believed  that  emis- 

•  Besides  the  V.  E.  Loyalists,  officers  and  soldiert,  who  bad 
served  in  the  late  war,  were  offered  grants  of  land  in  the  territory 
afterwards  named  Upper  Canada.  Subsequently,  emIgranU  from 
the  British  Isles  were  encouraged  to  come  out  and  receire  free 
grants  of  land,  consisting  of  lots  of  200  acres  each— subject  to 
the  condition  of  becoming  actual  settlers.  Many  persons  were 
thus  induced  to  emigrate.  The  population  in  the  newly  settled 
parts  increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  Bastern  Mrritories— 
the  Province  of  Quebec  or  Lower  Canada— had  svsr  done.  In  8 
years  It  reached  the  namber  of  20,000. 
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saries  from  the  neighbouring  disloyal  proviooes  were  watch- 
ful for  opportunities  of  tampering  with  the  fidelity  of  the 
people  of  Canada. 

The  governor  therefore  sought  to  put  down  every  symp- 
tom of  diflaffeotation.  Being  strict,  and  haughty,  and  of 
an  uncongenial  disposition,  he  was  far  from  popular.  The 
provisions  of  the  Quebec  Act  dissatisfied  all  parties,  when 
they  came  to  be  executed.  The  French  majority,  Ijeing 
represented  by  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  Council,  thought  themselves  but  little  better 
o£F  than  when  under  a  purely  military  government.  The 
English  party  considered  themselves  injured  because  the 
trial  by  jury,  in  civil  cases,  had  been  taken  away.  The 
absence  of  a  representative  form  of  government,  and  of  the 
privileges  of  the  "  Habeat  Corpus  "  Act,  *  made  them 
feel  that  they  were  denied  the  rights  of  British  subjects. 

Nobody  being  satisfied,  and  the  governor  being  very 
arbitrary,  discontent  reigned  in  the  Province.  There  were 
loud  complaints,  not  only  of  the  governor's  tyranny,  but 
also  that  justice  was  not  fairly  administered  by  the  judges 
in  the  courts  of  law. 

Many  persons,  on  slight  grounds,  were  thrown  into 
prison.  Petitions  were  sent  to  England,  and,  at  length,  in 
1785,  the  unpopular  governor  demanded  hb  own  recall. 

318.  The  English  Government  saw  that  steps  must  be 
taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  general  discontent.  But  this 
ooold  not  be  done  without  making  some  signal  changes, 
Bach  as  might  satisfy  the  increasing  English  and  Protes- 
tant population,  as  well  as  the  French  and  Roman  Catholics. 
Nor  could  such  changes  be  made  on  the  instant,  o^  without 
due  preparation. 

Aooordingly,  in  the  first  instance,  trial  bj/jury,  in  civil 
cases,  was  restored,  and  the  law  of  "  Habeas  Corpus ' 
was  introduced  into  the  Province^. 

•  There  was  a  statute  or  law  of  the  time  of  Charles  II,  for  pre- 
venting people  from  being  unjustly  thrown  into  .prison  or  kept 
there  without  trial.  It  was  called  the  "  Habeai  Corput"  Act, 
because  it  began  with  those  words.  It  was  then  in  force  in  England 
bat  not  In  Canada.      „  i.  ;  ':^-.       — 
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iNeit,  it  WW  detennined  to  proevre  farther  and  sior* 
rfeotly  reliable  infomiktion  about  all  its  internal  affain, 
d  to  find  oat,  if  possible,  the  beat  modee  ef  removiag 
t^e  oanaes  of  complaint. 

Lastly,  aa  a  proof  of  the  desire  to  deal  impartially  with 
'King's  Oanadian  rabjeots,  it  was  decided  to  send  oat,  a« 
Gtoremor,  ono  who  had  already  rendered  himself  aeeep- 
tablft  to  all  classes.  This  was  no  other  than  the  popular 
ffir  €hiy  Carleton,  who  had  been  made  a  peer,  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Dorchetter. 

By  BQoh  measarea,  the  King  of  England  and  his  ministers, 
prepared  the  way  for  granting  a  New  Constitution,  which 
followed  in  a  few  years,  and  proved  their  ooneem  in  behalf 
of  the  snbatantial  welfare  of  Canada. 

319.  In  the  interval  between  the  recall  of  Haldimand 
and  the  arriral  of  Lord  Dorchester,  the  affairs  of  the 
Proyinee  were  oondncted  by  Henry  Hamilton,  and,  after 
him,  by  Colonel  Henry  Hope. 

320.  Lord  Dorchester  reached  Quebec  in  October  1786. 
Daring  the  five  snoeeeding  years,  until  1791,  when  he 
again  departed  to  England,  the  Governor  did  all  in  his 
power  to  mitigate  the  bad  feelings  growing  oat  of  diffe- 
rences of  race,  creed,  and  language.  In  order  to  procure  for 
the  English  ministers  the  information  they  needed  aboat 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Province,  he  appointed  commit- 
tees of  inquiry.  These  consisted  of  members  of  the 
Oounoil.  They  were  directed  to  inquire  into  all  partionlars 
relating  to  eommerce,  education,  juitiee,  the  militia,  and 
the  tenure  of  landt ;  to  make  full  reports  upon  these  ;  to 
saggeet  ehanget  and  improvements  by  which  existing  evils 
might  be  remedied. 

321.  Although  several  writers,  either  through  ill  nature 
ot  mistake,  have  imputed  bad  motives  to  England  herself, 
in  regard  to  her  dealings  with  the  people  of  Canada,  at 
that  time  and  subsequently,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  King, 
as  well  as  his  ministers  and  people,  sincerely  desired  the 
welfare  of  tbe  Provincials.  They  were  anxious  to  find  out, 
and  to  remedy,  whatever  was  amiss,  and  willing  to  oonoede 
to  the  Canadians  privileges  greater  than  ware  enjoyed  by 
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«onle  intny  other  part  of  the  empire.  *  King  QeorgeUie 
ffl  ^Tngland,^  •  very  different  personage  from 
i-  To„U  XV  of  France,  whose  imb^sUbty  and 
^i.fnlZJt  of  his  Acadian  and  Canadian  subjects, 
W  :SsioSd  i>l  infinite  distress,  before  their  transfer 
^tV?British  Crown.  In  fact,  apart  from  the  sense  (rf 
t^L  and  tenevolence  which  animated  King  George  and 
'CZZ^  in  their  conduct  towards  C^ada  the^  ^ 
iMrned  to  profit  by  the  experience  gained  in  the  late  war 
^Se  revZd  colonists.  This  had  taught  them  to  be  more 
Sefil  iu  4ard  to  the  wishes  and  wants  of  those  who 
!Sed  f^hful,  lest  these  also  might  become  disloyal, 
I^  cS  off  the  yoke  of  a  nation  three  thousand  mil«i 

distant.  , 

322  The  population  of  Canada  had  now  increased  very 
considerably.  In  1763,  it  had  been  somewhat  more  than 
flROOO  twenty  years  later,  in  1788,  it  was  reckoned  at 
W  120  000  iven  years  afterwards,  in  1790,  it  wa. 
fpwii  ffl,000.  It'had  thus  been  at  least  doubled  in 
th^e  course  of  27  years.  At  first,  the  Enghsh  Bpeakmg  and 
Protertant  inhabitant,  were  verv  .D..p»ficant  in  number 
But^r  1782,  these  increased  rapidly.  They  musthave 
fxcided  30,000  in  the  year  1791.  The  great  majority  of 
them,  beaidi,  were  of  tiie  clasaes  of  people  accustomed  to 

.  The  Roman  Catholic  t«llgl6a  In  *?»• ''•7»  7"  '«"^' 
«nl.riu,d  in  Great  Britain  or  her  other  colonies,  and,  M  bat  b«n 
toleratea  in  «rB»'   ,u„  p,thoUc«  were  denied  admission  to  public 

"L^'^'Ta   Z.' happier  and  rr.ltberal  time.,  people   can 
officei^     In   theie   happ^r  an  ^^^        ^j,.^^    ,b,„ 

•"f''fv7nmatedProUsUnt.  and  Catholic,.  Also,  before   the 
mntnallj  animated  ''Jo"'"  '         .,        ,         long  and  de.peral* 

warVl^'tZe  fK'gUnd  .Td  F.:icr«n"e%d  the  p^pl.  of  th^^  two 
:j::tr3er  against  each^^^^^^^^ 

easily  learn  from  »^'f  ■^•^"•"d."  - ^oli^*  i^  likely  to  come  out 
'•^■•mZrLaV,ttt  French  inhV^^^^^  the  latter 

5,lwb.di.';:.«d  ^''regard  the  new-comer,  with  no  favourable 
fMlinga.  ,1 
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think  fbr  th«maelTU.  As  haa  been  already  itoted,  tbe  U. 
E.  LoyalUta  had  lands  awigned  to  them,  especially  in  the 
territory  afterwards  named  Upper  Canada.  There  were 
also  offioers,  and  disbanded  soldiers,  belonging  to  the  army 
and  emigrants  from  the  British  isles,  who  came  to  make 
homes  for  their  families  in  Canada. 

Of  the  people  thus  suddenly  thrown  into  the  same  Pro- 
vince with  the  ancient  inhabitants,  the  majority  were  aware 
of  their  rights  as  British  subjects,  and  disposed  to  claim 
them. 

323.  In  consequence  of  the  circmnstanoes  stated  in  the 
preceding  articles,  and  the  reports  of  the  committees,  *  as 
well  as  the  continued  discontent  and  petitions  of  the  inha- 
bitanu  for  redress,  the  British  Parliament,  in  1791,  con- 
ferred on  Canada  a  new  constitution.  The  particulars 
•re  given  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 

* 
•  One  committee  reports  that  justice  was  administered 
lomatimes  according  to  English  laws,  at  othar  times  according  to 
the  Fr»nch,  and  that  there  were  other  irregularities  and  anoer- 
taintiei  connected  with  the  courts.  On  commerce  and  the  tennre 
of  land!  the  reports  were  just  such  as  might  hare  been  made  by 
the  wbola  oounoil,  composed  as  this  was  of  a  great  majoritr  of 
members  nnfaroarable  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  inhabitants 
Pn  the  subject  of  Edueation,  it  was  proposed  that  eUmentarr 
Schools  should  be  established  in  all  the  parishes— that  there  should 
also  be  a  number  of  schools  of  higher  grade  and  one  unirersity  to 
be  maintained  out  of  the  property  that  bad  formerly  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jesuits,  but  claimed  by  the  orown  in  1776. 
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CHAPTER  FIRST. 

Th«  DiTisioK  or  Qdibio  iiTTO  Uma  abd  Lowaa  Caii£da. — 
CoH»iiTCiioirorl791.— Pabticulabsok  the  Fjb8iPa»- 

LIAMEKI  or  EACH    ProTIKCB — POPULARIIT  OF  LoBD  DOB- 
CHESTIB. — LOTALTT    AKD  HaPPIKESS    OF    THE   PEOPLE. — 

Habmont  and  Pboobess  IK  BOTH  Protimces.  (A.  D. 
1791-1803.) 

324.  The  Parliament  of  Great  BriUin  conferred  en 
Canada  a  new  constitution  in  the  year  1781. 

This  was  based  en  the  separation  of  Quebec  into  two 
Proyinoes,  Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada.  The 
coane  of  the  great  river  Ottawa  was  assigned  as  the 
boondary  between-the  two  new  Provinces.  * 

326.  For  each  of  the  Provinces  a-  legislature  was  esta- 
blished, consisting  of  a  Ltgitlative  Council,  a  Houte  of 
Auembly,  and  G&vernor.  This  was  in  imitation  of  the 
Constitution  of  England,  for  the  governor  was  to  repre- 

•  The  ProTinces  of  Ontario  and  Qutbte  are  now  (1«8»)  sepa- 
rated by  the  same  boundary.  At  Point  Fortune,  the  division  line 
1  'ares  tbe  Ottawa,  ana,  running  eastwards  of  the  Counties  of 
Pnieott  and  OUngarry,  crosses  to  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
on  the  north  side  of  Lake  St.  Francis.  Thence,  to  the  Indian  town, 
8t.  Reji;  the  St.  Lawrence  itself  is  the  boundary  between  the 
two  Prorinces.  St.  Regis  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  through  it  runs  the  line  separating  Canada  and  the 
United  States — namely,  eastwards,  the  parallel  of  48*,  and  west- 
wards, tbe  course  of  the  St  Lawrence.  Thus  St.  Regis  is  placed 
at  a  sort  of  corner  where  the  territory  of  the  United  States  meets 
that  of  Upper  Canada  (On<orioJ,  as  well  as  that  of  Lower  Canada 
(Qu4l»e).  The  Indian  name  of  St.  Regis  is  Ahguamunt. 
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lent  the  Sorereign,  the  Ooonoil  the  HonM  of  Lords,  and 
the  Amemblj  the  Hoiue  of  Oommona.  The  members  of 
the  Legislative  Coanoils  were  to  be  diicrttt  person*, 
appointed  for  life  by  the  Royal  anthority  ;  those  of  the 
Assemblies,  to  be  chosen  by  the  people. 

Thus  Canada  obtained  what  is  called  a  repretentative 
form  of  Gkivernment,  and  thus,  at  length,  was  fulfilled  the 
promise  contained  in  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  1763. 

326.  A  fall  statement  of  the  particulars  of  the  new 
donstitation  would  be  too  long  for  insertion  in  this  book.'*' 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  while  the  "  Habeas  Corpus  "  was 
retained  as  a  fundamental  law  of  each  Province,  and  while 
the  interests  of  religion,  both  in  regard  to  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  as  well  as  taxation,  and  the  tenure  of  land,  were 

frovided  for  iu  ways  intended  to  be  permanent,  the  two 
'rovinoes  could  now,  in  other  respects,  make  laws  to  suit 
themselves. 

The  Act  was  to  dome  in  force  not  later  than  Deoember 
dlst,  1791,  and  the  date  of  meeting  of  the  new  legisla- 
rtnres  to  be  not  later  than  Deoember  31st,  1792.  f 

327.  The  grand  object  of  the  new  constitution,  as 
.^kplained  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  English  Parliament,  was  to 
put  an  end  to  the  competition,  or  rivalry,  of  the  two  races 
m  Canada.  The  dispntes  and  uncertainties  respecting  law 
and  other  matters,  would,  it  was  hoped,  exist  no  longer, 
when  the  old  French  population  and  the  new  settlers  from 
Britain,  and  from  the  American  States,  should  have 
distinct  legislatures  for  regulating  their  public  affairs. 

328.  Lord  Dorchester  being  absent  in  England,  it 
Revolved  on  General  Alnred  Clarke,  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 


•  The  partiealart  relative  to  the  new  l«KUUtarM  are  set  forth 
in  50  wetioni  or  clanies  of  tbs  Aot  of  Parliameat  introduced  bj 
Mr.  Pitt  in  March,  1791. 

t  Another  Act  of  the  British  Parliament  set  apart  landa  for  the 
Sapport  of  a  Protestant  Clergy 

The  landi  bo  set  apart  were  to  consist  of  one-seventh  of  ail  lands 
in  the  Province,  not  previously  granted.  They  came  te  be  called 
Clergy  Retenet,  Their  amount  was  about  i\  miUioni  of  aerw 
b  Upper  Canada,  and  one  million  In  Lower  Canada. 
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DOT,  to  nmmoii  the  first  Pariiament  of  Lower  Oanada . 
The  election  of  members  for  the  Assembljr  took  ^ace  i* 
JwM,  1792,  and  the  meetings  of  the  CAincil  and  Assembly 
began  on  Deoember  17th  following,  at  the  city  of  Quebec. 

The  Legislative  Coanoil  had  1&  members,  the  House  of 
Assembly  had  50. 

Lower  Canada  had  been  divided  into  21  oountiea.  Of 
thew  18  were  entitled  to  two  members  each.  Three  of  the 
Ooanties,  Gasp^,  Bedford,  and  Orleans,  returned  only  one 
member  for  each.  The  city  of  Quebec  was  represented  by 
4  nembers,  Montreal  by  a  like  number,  and  Three  Rivers 
by  two. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  legislature  of  Upper  Canada 
took  place  on  September  17th,  1792.  There  were  seven 
members  in  the  Counoilt  and  sixteen  in  the  Assembly. 
They  met  at  Niagara,  then  called  Neviark. 

329.  In  both  Provinces  the  business  of  self-government 
was  entered  upon  with  seal  and  spirit.  But  in  order  to  see 
clearly  how  those  early  provincial  parliaments  conducted 
their  work,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  the  political  privi- 
leges which  the  people  then  enjoyed,  it  is  necessary  to 
deeeribe  some  farther  particulars  respecting  their  first 
meetings. 

829.  In  Lower  Canada,  as  soon  as  the  two  houses  met, 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  appointed  a  Speaker  for  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  sanctioned  the  choice  of  Speaker 
made  by  the  Assembly. 

Then  the  Lieutenant  Governor  opened  the  session  with 
a  speech,  addressed  to  the  members  of  both  houses,  to 
which  each  bouse  returned  a  formal  reply. 

The  reply,  or  address,  of  the  Assembly  was  filled  with 
expressions  of  loyalty  and  thankfulness,  on  account  of  the 
B«w  oonstitntion  conferred  by  the  king  and  parliament  of 
Great  Britain. 

Naxt,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  sent  meuaget  to  the 
MMmbly  relative  to  the  conduct  of  business  and  enactment 
of  laws.  Later  in  the  session,  other  messsges  were  trans- 
mitted, one  of  which  related  to  Ednoation,  and  another 
informed  the  hovse  that  "  the  penoni  exercising  tti9 
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Bapreme  sathority  in  Franoe  had  d«eUr«d  wu  agtkist  ih« 
King  of  England."* 

To  the  Utter  lAasage,  the  aasembly  retnrned  a  reply 
ezpreuing  horror  of  what  had  occurred  in  France,  and 
praying  for  the  aaooeei  of  His  Majesty's  arms. 

The  house  assured  the  Lieutenant  GoTemor  of  its 
readiness  to  put  the  militia  on  a  proper  footing,  and  to  do 
whatever  might  be  necessary  for  theprotection  of  the  Pro- 
vince from  any  insult  and  injury  by  His  Majesty's  enemies. 

Upon  the  subject  of  education,  rcBpecting  which  a 
petition  had  been  presented  from  the  inhabitants  of  Que- 
bec, the  House  passed  an  address  to  His  Majesty,  in  which 
it  was  said  that  "  the  deplorable  state  of  education  in  this 
Province  had  long  been  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret." 
In  the  lame  address  the  King  was  be  sought  to  order  that 
the  property  "  heretofore  posapssed  by  the  Jesuits  in  this 
Province  be  secured  and  applied  to  the  education  of  the 
youth,  according  to  the  original  intention  of  the  donors, 
and  as  being  most  essential  for  promoting  science  and  use- 
ful knowledge." 

A  great  manr  subjects — concerning  expenses  and  reve- 
pue,  salaries  of  officers,  affairs  appertaining  to  legislation 
and  the  welfare  of  the  ooantrv — were  discussed  during  the 
session,  which  lasted  until  May  1793.  Nevertheless,  only 
eight  billt  were  passed.  These  were  assented  to  in  the 
king's  name  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  who  then  pro- 
rogued the  parliament  with  a  short  speech,  addressed  to 
the  members  of  both  houses,  assembled  in  the  Ohambar  of 
the  Legislative  Council. 

Although  to  many  of  the  members  the  business  of  l^is- 
lation  was  entirely  new,  and  the  prooeedings  witnessed  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives,  yet  all  were  deeply  interested 
and  earneHt  in  the  discharge  of  these  publio  duties  by 
which  they  were  kept  away  from  their  private  concerns 
daring  upwards  of  four  months.    So  much  did  the  actors 

,  *  Jl  dreadful  netlution  had  broken  oat  in  Franoe  io  1788. 
^Ing  Loais  XVI  was  put  to  death  b7  his  labjects. 
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in  this  infant  Canadian  parliament  prise  the  political  pri- 
vileges they  now  enjoyed. 

330.  There  was  one  question  raised  during  the  session, 
which  for  a  time  threatened  to  convert  harmony  into 
discord. 

A  number  of  English  inhabitants  had  been  elected  to 
sit  as  members  notwithstanding  the  vast  majority  of 
French  electors.  Soon  after  the  House  met,  it  came  to 
be  asked,  in  what  language  the  business  should  be  con- 
ducted. Much  discussion  took  place  on  this  point,  some 
being  in  favour  of  the  English  language,  and  some  of  the 
French.  In  the  end,  it  was  agreed  that  members  might 
propose  resolutions  and  speak  in  the  language  most  fami- 
liar to  them — in  fact,  that  both  languages  should  be 
employed.  In  whichever  language  a  resolution  or  a  bill 
might  at  first  be  presented,  it  was  to  be  translated  into 
the  other,  while  members  might  conduct  the  debates  in 
either.  This  happy  arrangement  has  ever  since  been  ob- 
served, to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

331.  The  first  session  of  the  Upper  Canada  legislatnre 
was  of  much  shorter  duration  than  that  held  in  the  Lower 
Province.  It  continued  only  four  weeks.  But  the  same 
number  of  bills  were  passed.  One  of  these  provided  for  the 
introdnctioh  of  the  civil  laws  of  England.  Another  esta- 
blished trial  by  jury  in  civil  as  well  as  criminal  caases.  An 
earnest,  practical,  and  harmonious  spirit,  prevailed  through- 
out the  session,  which  was  closed  by  Governor  Simooe 
with  a  patriotic  speech  on  October  l&th,  1792.  * 

332.  The  particulars  stated  in  the  preceding  four  arti- 
cles will  afford  the  young  reader  an  insight  into  the  way 
in  which  the  earlier  Canadian  parliaments  conducted  their 
work.  It  is  not  necessary,  even  if  it  were  possible,  in  this 
book,  to  relate  the  full  details  of  succeeding  sessions. 

Lord  Dorchester  himself  summoned  the  second  meeting 

*  The  Upper  Canada  legislature  was  called  together  earlier  than 
that  of  Lower  Canada,  but  it  iras  at  a  seaaoD  of  the  /ear  much 
more  inconTenient  for  the  memberi,  which  may  partljr  account  for 
the  WMlon  being  >o  much  shorter.  • 
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of  the  Lower  Oanads  pariiwnent  iq  November  1793.  He 
had  returned  from  England  in  September  of  that  year, 
andhia  weloome  to  Quebec  was  celebrated  by  a  general 
illumination  in  the  city.  All  olaaiei  seemed  to  be  contented 
and  loyal.  *  The  gwat  French  reyolution,  oaoang  in 
France  aach  awful  aoenes  of  diatrew  and  bloodahed  aa  the 
world  had  never  leen  before,  was  in  progress.  It  made  the 
Canadians  feel  that  their  transfer  to  the  crown  of  England 
kMd  now  saved  them  from  innumerable  evils,  whioh  would 
kave  been  their  lot  had  Canada  been  again  restored  to 
France. 

Lord  Dorchester's  popularity  and  personal  influence 
were  made  useful  in  preventing  the  people  of  the  Pro- 
vinces from  being  misled  by  sedition*  persons,  who  came 
from  France  on  purpose  to  tamper  with  them. 

He  finally  left  the  country  in  1796,  after  diMolvinc  the 
flrst  Parliament,  which  had  now  completed  the  appmnted 
ibar  years  of  its  existence,  f 

The  estimation  in  whioh  he  waa  held  by  the  peoj^  of 
Canada,  as  well  as  the  prevailing  feelings  of  byafty,  were 
exhibited  on  the  occasion  of  this  popular  governor's  depar- 
ture. He  waa  admired  and  respected  for  his  foresight,  wia- 
4om,  and  rectitude.  In  the  farewell  addresses  presented 
to  him  by -the  citizens  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  thefollow- 

•  Bdward,  Dak*  of  Kent,  tbs  fathsr  of  Qncen  Victoria,  bappaoed 
to  be  In  Canada,  witb  the  troopt,  at  the  time  when  the  leeond 
SMtlon  of  the  ParlUment  wu  held.  The  tutmblj  presented  bim 
With  a  cordial  and  afltctionate  addreai.  In  a  timllar  way,  tb« 
UgiiUtire  Council,  clergy  and  oitizent  of  Qoebce,  Mcmtraal,  and 
■Three  Rirers,  dieplayed  their  ientiments  toward!  the  Prino*  itr- 
Ilnf?  him,  '■  the  son  of  the  belt  of  Sovereigns."  The  Prince  delighted 
all  by  hii  mannere,  and  especially  when  be  di-cUred  bii  disappro- 

Vl  ,  i"^  i**.™"  "  ***  *"V'  oW  «"«'  <-*  lokjoel*,'  "  Fmek  *md 
Snthik  mlulHUuiU."  He  said  all  were  the  kiov's  "  Omadim 
tu^teU." 

t  By  ths  coMtitntloa  of  1791,  members  were  elected  to  wrrs  in 

the  Assembly  four  years,  nnleu  the  Parliament  tbould  be  looner 

diatolTed  by  the  governor.  Then  the  people  were  to  eieot  tbemen- 

I?  rJ*""'"''  '"'  "■•  •naa'n*  four  years.  Lord  Dorebestar  bad 

prsslded  daring  the  last  three  year*  of  the  first  ParliaoMBt. 


LosD  oosoaiNiut'a  rtofvhJjaTT. 
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ing  expreeaions  ooour  :  " daring  the  period  of  your 

lordship's  mild  and  auspioioua  government,  the  reaourcea, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  of  this  Province  have  inoreaaed 
in  a  degree  almost  unequalled.  The  length  of  your  resi- 
dence in  the  Province,  the  advantagea  to  our  society  derived 
from  the  example  of  private  virtutsa  shewn  by  yourself  and 
your  family,  your  uniform,  prudent,  and  paternal  attention 
to  the  true  interests  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  entrusted  to 
your  care,  oauae  as  to  regard  your  departure  with  th» 
deepest  regret. 


The  Parlsli  (old)  Obureh  of  Montreal. 

i< We  request  your  lordship  to  aaanie 

our  Sovereign  of  our  loyalty  and  attaohmedt,  and  to  offer 
our  gratitude  for  the  various  blessings  we  continue  to 
enjoy  under  that  most  excellent  constitution  which  we 
have  received  from  His  Majesty  and  his  Parliament." 

333.  "rhe  comparatively  happy  condition  of  things  indi- 
cated in  the  foregoing  sUtamenU  continued,  with  only  slight 
interruptions,  for  about  ten  years  after  the  departure  of 
Lord  Dorchester.  But  by  the  end  of  that  time,  causes  of 
discord  within,  and  signs  of  danger  without,  began  to  shew 
themselves  plainly.  These  will  be  ateted  more  f\illy  in 
the  ensuing  chapter. 

334.  On  the  depattore  of  Lord  Doroheater,  on  July 
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9th,  1796,  General  Pr««oott  beoame  Lieutenant  Oovernor. 
He  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Province  until  July,  1799, 
when  he  was  recalled,  and  his  place  supplied  by  another 
Lieutenant  GoYernor — Sir  Robert  Milnes.  * 

Under  these  goTemon,  harmony  and  progress  were  main- 
tained in  Lower  Canada  without  any  serious  interruption. 
There  is  a  good  authority  for  saying  that  what  hare  since 
been  styled  "  National  origin ''  prejudices  were  then 
searoely  felt  or  known — never  publiclpr  paraded.  It  is  also 
recorded  that  "the  habitual  loyalty,  pohteness  and  chivalrous 
feeling  of  the  French  harmonized  with  the  upright  character 
and  intelligence,  which,  in  all  countries  distinguished  the 
British  merchant.  The  earth  yielded,  in  abundance,  food 
for  men  and  beasts,  and  with  but  little  labour — no  taxes 
except  for  litigation  and  luxuries." 

The  revenue  of  the  Province,  derived  chiefly  from  duties 
and  licences,  used  to  be  from  £20,000  to  upwards  of 
£30,000.  The  expenses  exceeded  those  amounts,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  difference  being  made  up  from  the  military 
chest,  so  that  the  inhabitants  contributed  nothing  in  the 
form  of  direct  taxes. 

335.  A  most  striking  proof  of  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
of  the  Province  was  afforded  in  1806,  which  deaerrei  to 

mentioned. 


f 


The  horrors  of  the  French  revolution  had  passed  by, 
bat  Great  Britain  and  France  were  still  engaged  in  a  des- 
berate  war.  By  land,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
French,  under  Napoleon  I,  were  every  where  victorious 
tteainst  the  countries  in  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  But 
Kngland,  by  sea,  was  more  than  a  match  for  France,  and, 
00  October,  21st,  1806,  won  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  by 
which  the  French  naval  power  was  destroyed. 

The  news  of  this  victory  reached  Canada  early  in  Jan- 
nkiy  1806.   The  Canadians  of  French  origin  immediately 

•  General  Preicott't  connection  with  Lower  Canada  ieeme  not 
t«  hare  ceated  antil  1805.  He  was  named  OoTernor  General  in 
1J9T,  but  wa»  absent  from  1799.  Then  Sir  Robert  liilnei,  who 
wai  never  appointed  GoTemor  General,  acted  aa  Lientenant 
Qovtmoi  In  tbeProrinoa  daring  the  ensuing  six  years,  until  I80S 
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shewed  that  they  felt  leas  sympathy  for  their  own  race  in 
Europe  and  less  pride  in  its  military  prowess,  than  grati- 
fication at  the  naval  success  of  the  empire  of  which  they 
formed  a  part.  They  indulged  in  patriotic  songs,  and  testi- 
fied their  interest  by  illuminations,  and  other  modes  of 
rejoicing. 

336.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Provinoe  of  Upper  Canada 
was  making  rapid  progress. 

Governor  Simooe  was  recalled  in  1796,  and,  although  no 
regular  successor  was  appointed  until  1799,  the  affairs  of 
the  Province  were  conducted  prosperously  by  Mr.  Russell, 
the  senior  member  of  the  Legislative  Council.  *  The  seat 
of  government  was  changed  irom  Niagara  to  Toronto,  then 
called  York.  There  the  Legislature  aasembled  from  year 
to  year,  and  continued  to  pass  measures,  such  aa  the  state 
of  the  Province  demanded. 

Upper  Canada  had  at  first  been  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts, and  these  subdivided  into  12  counties  each.  A  con- 
siderable trade  sprang  up  with  the  neighbouring  States, 
by  way  of  Lake  Ontario.  Articles  of  commerce  could  be 
more  readily  brought  in  by  that  route  than  by  the  St. 
Lawrence,  on  account  of  the  rapids,  and  other  impedi- 
ments, which  then  obstructed  the  passage  of  loaded  vessels 
up  and  down  the  riveri  Revenue  was  raised  by  imposing 
duties  on  such  articles,  whether  from  the  United  States  or 
from  England.  Emigrants  from  the  British  Isles,  and, 
more  numerously,  from  the  States,  continued  to  arrive 
everv  season.  By  the  year  1806,  when  governor  Hunter  was 
recalled,  the  population  had  increased  to  upwards  of  80,000. 

337.  In  Upper,  as  well  as  in  Lower  Canada,  the  first 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years'  experience  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion had  been  very  encouraging.  All  concerned  in  working 
it  out,  during  that  period,  kept  as  clear  as  possible  from 
oauMi  of  diMord.     The  consequence  was,  that  harmony 

•  When  the  office  of  Governor,  or  liieatenant  Governor,  in 
•Ithar  Prorinoe,  became  raoant,  the  President  of  the  KzeeutlTe 
Oonnoil,  or  its  senior  member,  performed  the  duties  until  a  tncees- 
sor  arrived. 

18 
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and  good  progress  marked  the  early  career  of  eaeh  Proyinoe, 
and  might  have  afforded  the  prospect  of  a  happy  fatare. 
But,  alas  I  sources  of  mischief^  as  has  already  been 
hinted  in  respect  to  Lower  Canada,  began  to  a]^)ear  in 
Uppei  C»na4»  »1«). 


CHAPTER  SECOND, 


Tbi  Bxiovtitb  CoDiroiL. — Dissnrsiom  in  Uvraa  Oamada — 
Ibe  dibpdtks  ABisiao  OCT  or  tub  "Gaom'  Am."— 
PxTaioTio  SfiaiT  m  Lowaa  C^jiaoa. — Sib  JamisCbaio's 
AjlMimSTBATION. — SiB  Okorob  Pbktost. — (A.  D.  1806- 
1812.) 

338.  We  have  now  to  contemplate  a  less  pleasant  aspect 
of  public  affairs  in  Canada.  From  about  1805,  diasensious 
in  the  legislatures,  and  dissatisfaction  amone  the  people, 
began  to  present  themselves,  and  grew  to  be  more  and 
more  serious  every  year.  Then,  in  1812,  the  country  was 
invaded  by  the  fbroes  of  the  United  States,  and  again 
afflicted  with  the  horrors  of  war. 

The  leading  events  and  incidents  of  the  ten  years,  from 
1805  to  1815,  will  occupy  our  attention  in  this  and  in  the 
following  chapter. 

389.  In  Upper  Canada,  aa  was  also  the  oaae  in  the 
Lower  Province,  there  was  a  body  styled  the  Executive 
Council,  consisting  of  persons  whom  the  Governor  or 
Lieutenant  Gijvernor  haid  to  assist  him  in  carrying  on  the 
government.  8uch  a  Coancil  was  established  immediately 
after  the  transfer  of  Canada  to  Kn^land.  There  were  no 
laws  to  regulate  its  duties  or  proceedings,  and  it  was  not 
dependent  upon  or  responsible  to  the  Legislature  created 
by  the  Act  of  1791.  *  But  such  a  body  bad  voiy  great 
influence,  for  good  or  evil,  according  to  Uie  ways  in  which 

•  The  mtmberi  of  the  Executive  Oounelli  of  the  preitnt  day 
are  all  penoM  rtmoiuibli  to  the  LeKiilalnr*.  If  a  majorltr  of 
mamberi  of  either  Houie  rote  aKaiait  tbgm  in  dltapproral  of  their 
couna,  they  are  obliged  to  reslga.  Tbii  Is  labtaotially  what  ii 
called  rttponiibU  gwtmmmt. 


it  might  induce  the  govem<w  to  exercise  his  powers  and 
discharge  his  duties. 

In  Canada,  at  the  times  of  which  we  now  speik,  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  were  mostly  persons 
belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  the  Legislative  Council. 
Some  were  j'udges,  and  men  receiving  mlaries  as  public 
officers.  This  came  to  bo  thought  a  bad  Btate  of  things. 
In  Upper  Canada  there  arose  two  parties  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  among  the  people,  one  of  which  desired  that  the 
Executive  Council  should  have  in  it  no  persons  holding 
other  public  employments,  or  likely  to  be  guided  by  any 
other  motive  than  a  concern  for  the  public  welfare.  The 
other  party  strove  to  support  the  Oonticil  in  all  its  pro- 
ceedings and  privileges.  The  Council  itself  favoured  its 
own  supporters.  It  conferred  upon  them  offices  and  advan- 
tages, without  regard  to  their  fitness,  but  excluded  their 
opponents.  * 

In  course  of  time  these  two  parties  came  to  be  much 
embittered  in  their  feelings  towards  each  other. 

In  Lower  Canada,  the  same,  or  even  a  worse,  state  of 

things  existed.    Legislative  Counoilloirs  and  paid  public 

officers  formed  the  great  majority  of  members  of  the  Exc- 

.cutive  Council.    Besides,  persona  born  in  the  Province 

were  very  seldom  admitted  to  be  Executive  Councillors. 

340.  It  was  also  one  of  the  grievances,  in  Lower  Canada, 
that  Protestants  aloue  were  appointed  Executive  Council- 
lors, and  that,  while  the  chief  Protestant  eoclesiastio  was 

•  Among  the  abnsei  ((rowing  out  of  this  the  following  haTe 
been  cited  :  graaling  ;>a<«ii«  or  tillot  to  laoda  in  favour  of  their 
own  frKuda  and  refuting  the  itme  to  olbora  ;  appointing  needy 
aD4  unprincipled  pcraoni  to  the  clmrge  of  money,  prortaiona, 
uatenslls,  4c,  grunted  by  the  Hritlsh  OoTernment  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indian  tribei  and  poor  loytilinta ;  prulectlng  peraona  from 
puniahment  when  oonvieted  of  unlawful  conduct  in  conueclion 
with  theidministratioaof  liiw;  appointing  aa  maatera  of  public 
icbooll  pertona  entirely  dlaquallfied  by  reaion  of  their  prerious 
habits  and  Ignorance  ;  appointing  ahup-ko«pera  and  dealera  to  be 
maglttratea  and  allowing  them  to  uae  their  power  unjuitly  In 
extorting  payment  from  their  debtora )  and  other  Ilk*  abusei. 
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admitted,  the  Roman  Catholic  church  waa  not  allowad  to 
be  repreaented.  Great  offence  waa  caused  bj  tbii  to  the , 
majority  of  the  inhabitanti,  irhich  waa  made  to  be  felt 
^e  more  keenly  by  the  determination  of  the  Counoil  not 
to  acknowledge  the  title  or  even  the  eziatenoe  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  BUhop  in  the  Province. 
I  341.  Connected  with  religrion,  there  waa  another  aeriona 
grievance  of  which  the  majority  and  their  clergy  com- 
plained. In  the  year  1800,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Bzeontive  Counoil,  the  chief  care  of  education  in  the  pro- 
tince  waa  aaaigned  to  a  body  ealled  the  Royal  Inatitntion, 
^hoUy  compoaed  of  Proteatanta. 

I  342.  In  Upper  Canada,  after  the  recall  of  Governor 
punter  in  1805,  Mr.  Gore  waa  appointed  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor. Under  him,  notwithatandiag  the  mutual  oppoai- 
tion  of  the  two  parties  as  already  mentioned,  that  Province 
dontinued  to  advance  rapidly  in  population  and  roaouroes. 
Education  was  cared  for  by  providing  payment  of  aalariea 
tf)r  masters  of  Grammar  schools  in  each  of  the  eight  dis- 
itriots  which  had  now  been  formed.  Money  was  also  appro- 
Vriated  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges.  Mr. 
Qore  returned  to  England  in  1811,  leaving  general  Brook 
to  fill  his  place  during  his  absence. 
'  1)43.  When  Sir  Robert  Milnea  relinonished,  in  1805, 
lihe  government  of  Lower  Canada,  the  President  of  the 

Iixeoutive  Council,  Mr.  Dunn,  conducted  the  public  bnsi- 
ess,  until  the  year  1807. 

'  At  this  time  some  excitement  existed  on  account  of  an 
^et  which  had  been  passed  providing  that  gaob  should  be 
dreoted,  and  their  cost  paid  out  of  duties  to  be  levied  on 
goods  imported  from  England.  The  merobanta  objected 
tt>  this,  u  being  injurious  to  oommeree,  and  unjust  towards 
themselves.  Tbev  and  their  friends  insisted  that  the  amount 
Mquired  should  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  agriculture,  or  land. 
In  conaequenoe,  a  warm  dispute  arose,  and  petitions  on 
the  subject  were  sent  to  the  kinc,  who  eoiifirmod  the  act  of 
the  Provincial  Legislature.  Commerce  had  so  far  in- 
elreased  that  about  200  ships  in  •  season  came  to  Quebec 
flrom  beyond  sea,  beaides  ooaaters  and  amall  craft  from  the 
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It  was  thought,  therefore,  that  trade  would  nffar 
I  than  agriculture  through  the  levying  of  the  proposed 
tax.  But  it  was  an  uuhappy  reault  of  the  dispute  that  for- 
mer feelings  of  animosity  were  revived  between  the  inha- 
biUnta  of  English  and  those  of  French  origin  ;  for  the 
Engliah  were  most  interested  in  commerce, while  the  French 
favoured  agriculture. 

344.  The  feelings  referred  to  in  the  laat  article  were 
inflamed  by  the  compositions  of  newspaper  writera.  Ever 
since  1764,  a  paper,  called  "  The  Gaaette,"  had  been 
publiahed  in  Quebec.  In  1778,  the  "  Gaxette  of  Montreal " 
had  been  started. 

The  "  Quebte  Mtrairy "  msde  iU  first  appearance  in 
1805j  and,  in  November  of  the  following  year,  the  "  Cantf 
dim,"  in  the  French  language.  J:  The  last  named  publica- 
tion was  professedly  brought  out  in  defence  of  the  charao- 
Ur  of  Canadians,  and  to  instruct  those  of  French  origin  in 
regard  to  their  righu  aa  British  subjects. 

The  X(mtr*al  Gatette  and  the  OuaUe  Mercury  on  one 
side,  and  the  Canadien,on  the  other,  publighed  highly 
exciting  and  offensive  articles.  Infinite  ill-feeling  wu  thus 
roused  and  fostered,  producing  effects  all  the  more  injurioua 
to  the  community  because  those  newspapers  were  very  ably 
conducted.  During  many  succeeding  years  the  writers  in 
the  English  papers  indulged  in  expressions  disparaging  to 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  majority.  In  return,  the 
supporters  of  the  Canadien  treated  of  every  thing  of 
British  origin  insultingly,  calling  their  opponenU  "  ttran- 
g«r§  and  intruderM." 

From  this  period  was  confirmed  "  the  reign  of  agitation 
and  discord  which  afterwarda  unhappily  distracted  the 
Province." 

346.  From  this  time  also,  whenever  there  was  an  elec- 
tion of  membera  to  ait  in  the  Houae  of  Anembly,  the 

i 
t  There  were  In  ill  8  newspaper!  In  Ldwvr  Canada  In  tbssarlv 
part  of  the  prewnt  century— namely  :  The  GaMtttt,  Mtrevry,  Ccnm- 
dttn  of  Quebec,  The  Courant  and  OouMfOf  Uoatraal.  The  Oaaatta 
of  Montreal  was  in  both  languages. 
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vdtera  were  oarefally  ioitnioted  to  ezolnde,  u  far  u  poo- 
aible,  penona  of  British  ori^pn.  In  oonMqnenoe,  thia  Honae 
oime  to  flonaist  almoatezoloaively  of  Freochmembera.  But 
a*  tlie  Exeoative  and  Legialative  Ooaacila  vere  made  np 
ohiafly  of  Engliah  membera,  the  reaalt  waa  that  the  Aaiem- 
bly,  and  thoao  other  bodies,  oppoaed  each  other.  Unaeemly 
djbaiea,  and  intanded  bindraooea  to  legialation  on  impor- 
tant objeotg,  ensued. 

'  Saoh  were  aomo  of  the  earliest  fruits  of  the  ravival  of 
ptejudioe  and  animoaitj  on  acoouot  of  differenoaa  6f  raoe. 

1 846.  Although  some  very  bad  feeling  had  now  sprung 
uj)  in  the  hearts  of  the  people — aspacialiy  in  Lower  Canada 
— ^there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  these  were  attanded 
with  any  diminution  of  loyally  or  any  indifierenoe  about 
tb«  aafety  of  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  in  1807,  whan 
the  Anarioana  talked  openlv  of  oomiog  to  take  the  Pro- 
yinoas,  the  inhabitants  of  all  olaaaes  eagerly  testified  their 
rendinesa  to  repel  any  invasion.  The  Americans  imagined 
that  they  would  be  weleomed  by  all  of  Freneh  origin, 
owing  to  the  well  known  difsenaions.  Mr.  Dunn,  how«Ter, 
isiued  ao  order  for  a  portion  of  the  militia  to  hold  tb^^ 
aelyea  in  readiness  to  take  the  field.  The  people  responded 
with  alacrity,  offering  themselves  to  be  drafted  for  sorvioe, 
and  volunteering  in  great  numbers.  *  When  the  balloting 
took  plaoa,  those  who  were  drawn  as  militiamen  were  envied 
bj  those  who  were  not.  Kven  money  was,  ia  many  io- 
atances,  offured  by  those  who  had  not  been  drawn,  with  the 
hope  of  inducing  the  others  to  change  places.  The  display  of 

Satriotic  feeling,  not  only  at  Quebec,  Montreal  and  Three 
divers,  but  also  in  the  country  parts,  was  most  gratifying  to 
Pfasident  Dunn,  and  called  forth  bis  publio  aoknuwledg- 
menti.  He  stated,  in  bis  general  order,  that  ■*  be  Mt 
justified  in  asserting  that  a  more  ardent  devotion  to  Hit 
Majesty's  government  had  never  been  witneaaed  in  any 
part  of  the  Britiah  dominions be  should  consider  it 


f  Bishop  PUiiU,  prepared  a  putoral  letter  io  whUib  ha  aojolaed 
hll  mopU  to  testify  tbeir  patrlotiim  and  raady  obedienoe  to  th* 
ptWidsDt'i  •ummons.  It  was  read  in  the  eborcbea, 
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the  highest  happiness  of  his  life  to  have  had  such  an 
opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  the  leal,  loyalty  and 
paolio  spirit,  of  his  majesty's  subject*  in  this  Provinoe." 

Colonel  Broek  was  their  senior  military  oAoer  at 
Quebec,  and  superintended  improvements  in  the  garrison 
and  fortifications  of  the  city.  * 

347.  Unhappily,  this  excellent  spirit  of  patriotism, 
displayed  by  the  people  at  large,  was  not  followed  up  by  a 
corresponding  spirit  of  concord  among  the  memoeri  of 
the  Legislature. 

General  Sir  James  Craig,'  appointed  Govemor-in-chief  in 
1807,  called  together  the  last  meeting  of  the  fourth  Provin- 
cial Parliament,  early  in  1808.  The  Assembly  determined 
to  ezelude  judges,  and  also  Jews,  from  having  seats  and 
votea  in  their  House.  They  passed  a  resolution,  aecordingly, 
to  prevent  the  attendance  of  Ezektel  Hart,  the  ehoaen 
member  for  Three  Rivers,  because  be  waa  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion ;  and,  with  respect  to  judges,  adopted  a  Bill 
for  their  exclusion.  This  Bill  the  Lci^ialative  Council 
rejected.  These  signs  of  discord  were  shewn,  between  the 
Aasembly  and  the  electors  of  Three  Rivers,  and  between 
the  Asfcmbly  and  the  Legislative  Council. 

In  the  following  seesion — the  first  of  the  fifth  Parliament 
— the  House  of  Assembly  manifested  a  disposition  still 
lesa  favourable  to  harmony.  First,  it  elected  as  its  Speaker 
one  who  was  not  aooeptabfe  to  the  governor  and  Exeoutive 
Council.  * 

Next,  whole  weeks  were  employed  by  the  Assembly  in 
discussions  about  excluding  judges  and  Jews,  until,  at 
length,  Bills  were  parsed  relating  to  their  cases.  But  the 
governor  was  displeased  at  all  this,  and  used  his  power  of 

*  A  Hoe  of  MarUllo  tmctri  wai  oommeoeed  outside  (hs  oltj  on 
the  Plains  of  Abraham. 

*  Mr,  Pantt  had  b««n  alntadj  four  timsi  ehoien  Speaker  and 
wii  now  sleeted  the  flfth  time.  But  It  happened  that  b*  and 
several  otben  had  been  diimlsied  from  the  Militia  service,  on 
account  of  alleged  conneetion  with  the  CaHodien,  regarded  by  tba 
Ooveroor  as  a  editions  publication. 
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diHolring  the  Hoaie.  When  be  did  w,  he  freeWexpreiied 
bU  dinpprobation  of  their  prooeedingt,  telliog  then, 
<<yoa  have  wasted  in  fruitleea  debat«i,  ezoited  by  private 
tad  penonal  animoaity  or  by  frivoloai  oonteata,  that  time 
and  thoM  talent*  to  wbiob,  within  your  walls,  the  public 
have  an  esolusive  title."  This  waa  in  1809.  A  new  eleotion 
of  members  then  took  plsoe,  when  nearly  all  the  same 
persons  were  re-eleoted,  which  shewed  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  sided  with  the  Assembly  sgainst  thegoTenor 

^d  bis  OouDoil. 
Again,  the  House  and  the  Legislative  Connoil  disagreed 
about  the  oaae  of  the  judgea,  and  the  former  wu  prooee- 
ding  to  expel  a  judge,  named  d«  Bonne,  when  the  Gover- 
nor again  used  hia  power  to  dissolve  the  ParUtment,  on 
February  26th,  1810. 

i  This  second  dissolution  of  the  Legislature  was  followed 
9j  displays  of  party  feeline  throughout  the  oommnnity. 
The  two  parties  which  had  Degun  to  be  ppenly  opposed  to 
«aoh  other  in  the  time  of  the  "  gaol  question,"  in  1806 
and  1806,  now,  in  1810,  kept  no  terms  with  esob  other, 
«ad  the  people  of  the  Province  were  now  as  much  divided 
1^  if  they  had  oooupied  two  hostile  camps.    On  the  one 

S'de,  with  the  Governor,  the  Executive  and  Leftialative 
ounails,were  nearly  all  the  English  speaking  inhabitants, 
tbe  Protestants,  and  the  Merchant*.  On  the  other,  were 
the  great  majority  of  the  people,  tbe  desoendaoti  of  the 
■ncient  occupant*  of  the  country.  * 

Such  wa«  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  Province  in  the  yews 
1810  and  1811,  when  the  governor,  whose  health  was  now 

*  Shortly  after  the  dliiolutloD  of  parlismiint  tbe  office  of  tbe 
aanaittn  wu  forcibly  taken  poiieiiion  of  by  tbe  Ooveraor'i 
ordert.  The  printer  wai  Imprlioned,  «nd  all  papen  la  the  office 
seised  and  examined.  Aflerwarda  three  member!  of  tbe  lata 
Aieerably,  and  alio  three  other  French  Canadian  gentlemen,  were 
arretted  and  thrown  Into  priioii  on  charnea  of  treaion.  Tbey  ware 
kept  a  long  time  oonAned  without  any  trial. 

The«e  proceedinfi,  and  general  Oraigt'i  reeolut*  mode  of  dealing 
With  the  parliament!,  cauted  this  period  to  be  alckoafflsd  "  Uu 
M^n  nfltrror." 
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broken,  returned  to  England.  He  wu  lueoeeded  by  Sir 
Gvorge  Prevost. 

348.  Sir  George  Prevost  endeavoured,  as  far  as  poaaible, 
to  allay  the  discord  which  he  found  reigning  in  the  Pro^ 
vinoe.  By  reatoring  to  their  commands  those  who  had  been 
diamiawd  from  the  militia,  and  by  appointinx  to  ofBcea  of 
truat  those  who  had  been  opposed  to  the  Government  of 
his  predecessor,  he  partially  succeeded. 

But  soon,  war  being  deoltred  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  the  defence  of  the  Province  absorbed  the 
attention  of  all. 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 


Tm  Aii««i(3aw  Wa»  or  1812.— Pat?AaATio»s.— Ikvasjo* 

A»D  Pa001.AllATI01l  BY  OtMKRAl.  HuUL.— GlKtaAI,  BrOOK. 

— DitaoiT — QnaaMTON  Hiiohts.— Campaio*  of  1813 

— QansaALPaooToa.— OasaaAL  Vikciht Sir  Gordoit 

Drdmvoki).— Da    SAi-AaaaaT.— Col.    MoRRiaov Cam- 

PAioK  OF  1814.— La  Com.*.— Batti.»  of  Csippewa  axd 
LnvDT'a   La«r. —  PLATTaavao Piaok    of    Ohrnt. 

BlB^TIOUR    or    WHAaiTAMIS    SVRIMO   TH«    WAR.     (A.     D 

1812-1816).  ^ 

349.  The  war  of  1812  between  England  and  the  United 
States  wu  of  viUl  consequence  to  Canada,  and  the  reasons 
which  msde  it  so  deserve  psrticulsr  notice  in  this  part  of 
our  history. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Americans  hsd  been  declaring,  fbr 
several  years,  that  they  would  Uke  the  Provinces.  They 
had  even  bouted  of  the  ease  with  which  the  intended  con- 
quest could  be  made  hj  them,  whenever  they  pleased. 

Secondly,  the  Americans  believed,  or  pretended  to  do 
•0,  that  the  majority  of  the  people,  owing  to  diasenaions, 
and  a  desire  to  be  free  fVom  the  mother  country,  would  not 
take  part  against  them  in  this  contest  with  Great  Britain. 
It  was  therefore  clear  tliat  the  f\iture  lot  of  Canada  waa  at 
stake,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  peoplb  of 
the  Provinces,  would,  or  could,  do  anything  effectual,  to 
binder  the  Americana  from  taking  possession  by  force. 
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LmIIt,  thu  p»rt  of  CaDtdUn  hiitory  u  important,  and 

iDterettiDK,  from  the  IcHioni  it  teaohei,  for  the  benefit  of 

■nooeeding  generationd,  both  of  Amerioani  and  Canadi*ni. 

War  wa«  firet  declared  by  the  Americana  themaelvea  on 

iane  18th,  1812,  and  very  aoon  afterward*  active  hoatili- 

tiae  against  Canada  commenced,  f 

TsSO.  Preparaliona  had  been  made  beforehand  in    the 

United  Btateji  and  in  Canada.  In  the  latter,  the  militia  had 

^n  organiiod  in  four  buttoliona.  A  regiment  of  Canadian 

Vokigeurt  bad  been  railed,  and  placed  under  Major  de 

Salaberry.  Three  thonaand  Btitiah  troopi,  rMulara,  were 

leld  in  readine»i,  in  garrison,  at  Quebec  ana  Montreal, 

rhile  fifteen  hundred  more  were  atationed  in  Upper  Canar 

a,  at   Kingston,  York,  Niagara  and   Amherstburg.    The 

imerioans,  on  their  aide,  had  concentrated  2B00  men  not 

,'ar  from  Amherstburg.  Six  thousand  troops  were  collected 

near  Niagara,  and  seven  thousand  more  to  operate  againat 

Montreal.  ,  „        ,,      , 

I  The  Legislatures  both  of  Lower  and  U  pper  Canada  were 
Wnvened.  Patriotic  reaolutions  were  passed  in  both,  and 
money  provided  for  the  expensea  of  the  war.  In  Upper 
Canada,  general  Brook  was  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Com- 
tiiander-io-ehief.  The  government  of  Great  Britain  did  not 
learn  the  declaration  of  war  until  some  time  after  the 
beginning  of  hostilities  in  America,  and  the  war  against 
France  was  being  aettvoly  prosecuted  in  Spain,  and  by  sea. 
iConsequonlly,  the  additions  made  to  the  British  force  in 
Canada  were  very  slender  during  the  year  1812.  The  first 

t  The  following  are  soma  of  the  alUfied  camei  of  tb«  war !  the 
deaira  of  the  Americani  to  gain  poiiesilon  of  Canada ;  dlipotes 
about  the  detention  of  American  ihlpi  trading  with  Prance,  the 
eutsmy  of  England ;  itoppage  of  American  ships  at  sea  by  the 
Bngllsh  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  detertera ;  tlieendeaTOuri 
of  the  government  of  France  to  Inoito  a  quarrel  betweon  England 
and  the  UuitfiU  States  ;  the  Ideas  of  the  leading  roerobere  of  the 
American  government  that  the  power  of  Napoleon  I  was  eita- 
bllehed  permanently,  and  that  England  wa»  going  down,  and  alio 
that  the  dlMeneloni  In  Canada  would  prerront  the  people  of  the 
Provineea  from  defending  tbemeelrei.  The  MoUa  of  the  Amerioans 
was  "  Bailors'  righU  and  tUs  freedom  of  tlM  leas." 
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shook  of  war,  had,  in  fact  to  be  borne  by  the  inhabitant!, 
with  the  aid  of  only  4600  regulars. 

361.  In  order  to  comprehend  the  course  of  eventt  in 
1812,  we  mult  take  notice,  se^rately,  of  thoee  which  ooour- 
red  at  the  several  points  of  attack — namely,  at  Miohilli- 
makinao,  Amherstburg  and  Detroit,  the  Niagara  frontier, 
aod  the  region  of  Lake  Cbamplain. 

The  first  blow  was  struck  by  the  British  at  Miohillima- 
kiiuto.  A  eompany  of  regulars,  with  160  Canadian  Volti- 
geura,  and  800  Indians,  moved  from  the  British  poet  on 
the  Island  of  St.  Joseph,  and,  on  July  16th,  landed  at 
Michillimakinae,  where  there  was  an  American  garrison 
of  about  70  men.  This  post  was  at  onee  surrendered.  The 
American  trade  between  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron  waa 
thtts  interrupted,  and  a  feeling  of  confidence  iatipired  among 
the  Indian  and  Canadian  traders  of  those  diatnnt  regioni.* 
,  Abont  the  same  time,  the  American  forces  erossed  fVom 
Detroit  into  Upper  Canada,  and  commenced  operation! 
against  Sandwich  and  Amherstburg.  Finding  their  com- 
munication with  Detroit  threatened  by  a  detachment  of  the 

*  MIohllllmakinao  In  the  Indian  tongue  meant  the  Qnat  TurlU, 
Tbs  Island  Is  nine  or  ten  mlleain  circuit.  The  French  misilonarlei 
had  a  station  on  the  neighbouring  mainland  140  years  before,  and 
In  the  timet  of  Qovernor  Fronlenao  and  hii  luocenori  thought 
tbs  post  very  important  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  fur  trade.  It 
was  oas  of  the  places  whose  garrUoui  were  massacred  by  the 
savages  In  the  time  of  Ponthiac'a  conipiracy,  in  1764. 

In  1813,  when  a  force  of  UritUb  and  Indians  took  it  Oom  the 
Ansrieaas,  as  rvlated  In  the  l«xt,  the  Indian  tribee  Immediately 
turned  against  the  Utter,  and  itopped  their  trade  between  liakss 
Huron  and  Michigan.  Ouptain  Koberli  oomrosnded  the  Britiih, 
and  Lieutenant  llancki  the  Americana.  When  the  place  waa 
aurrendered  the  nuwi  woa  spread  among  the  Indian  tribea  very 
qniokly,  and,  aoon  aflerwardi,  couriers  brought  the  tidlnga  to  tba 
oblafa  aouth  and  weat  of  Lake  Michigan.  Many  of  these  then 
dsoided  to  Join  tbe  Britiah  In  attacking  the  American!  at  Detroit. 
In  tbis  way  the  capture  of  Michillimakinae  became  a  Nrlous 
diaaater  to  the  Amiirioana,  who  tried  to  rrtuku  the  poat,  but  could 
not    It  waa  given  back  to  theui  at  the  peace,  la  181S. 

Tbe  name  Hichllllmakloao  is  now  sbortersd  to  JfaeJtiaae,— 
pronounced  Makinaw. 
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Britbh,  whieh  oroised  into  Am«rio«n  territory  fVom 
Amiicntbarg,  th«  Amerioani  retired  to  their  flrtt  petition. 
Tlioy  were  ooronanded  bv  geaeral  Hull,  yiho  iiiued  a  pro- 
olamation  headed  "  InhabiUnU  of  Canada."  He  had  2500 
men.  Some  ikirmiihing  ocoarred,  followed  by  a  flght,  in 
which  the  Americans  gained  the  advantage,  bat  lott  75 
men,  on  Auguat  9th. 

Oeneral  Brook,  having  cloaed  the  publio  bntinaM  at  York, 
urriTed  at  Amherttburg  on  August  13th,  with  all  the  regu- 
lars and  militia  he  could  collect.  On  the  15th,  he  orotied 
to  attack  Detroit,  at  the  bead  of  700  regulars  and  militia, 
with  artillery,  and  600  Indians.  Oeneral  Hull,  notwith- 
standing his  somewhat  boastfbl  and  threatening  proclama- 
tion, alluded  to  above,  did  not  defend  Detroit.  He  sur- 
rendered the  place  by  capitulation  on  August  16th.  The 
American  officers  and  the  regulars  were  sent,  prisoners  of 
war,  to  Quebec,  while  the  militia  were  allowed  to  go  homi, 
OD  condition  of  not  serving  again  during  war,  '*' 

Oeneral  Brock  would  have  followed  up  bis  suooesses  by 
attacking  the  American  fort  Niagara,  which  stood  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  British  post  Fort 
Oeorge.  But,  before  he  could  do  snything  in  that  quarter, 
he  received  word  from  Sir  Oeorge  Prevosi  that  an  armistice 
had  been  concluded. 

The  American  force  intended  to  move  upon  Montreal  by 
way  of  Lake  Champlain,  had  its  head  quarters  at  Albany. 

*  The  peopla  of  Upper  Canada  owed  mncb  to  Otntral  Brook'i 
■kilful  and  vig^oroiii  msnagcmtnt.  But  for  him,  the  valour  of  the 
few  regular!  and  of  the  militia  might  not  hart  luffioad  aftalnit 
the  American  forcei  to  inre  the  country  from  being  ravaged  and 
occupied.  Hull,  in  hU  proclamation,  bad  threatened  death  to  the 
Inhabitant*  if  found  lighting  by  the  tide  of  Indiani.  But  Broek 
deolared  that  the  Indians  had  lateraett  to  flght  for— propertj, 
fiuBlllat,  homei,  and  ooontry— aa  much  as  the  people  or  Oaaada, 
notwithilanding  Hull'i  pretended  deeire  to  eonfcr  the  blatsiofs  of 
freedom  nnnn  hII  on  the  British  ildn  of  tbe  frontier!. 

After  tbo  war,  Hull  waa  accueod,  by  hit  own  goTemment,  of 
eowardlce  and  treaion,  becauie  be  failed  to  conquer  the  Rritlth. 
But  if  ha  had  sacoaeded,  it  is  thought  they  would  have  called  him 
•  Iwr9.  ; 
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It  was  commanded  by  general  Dearborn.  Sir  Oeorge 
Prevost  having  received  news  from  England  which  made 
him  believe  that  the  war  between  the  two  countries  might 
be  ooncluded  by  negotiation,  proposed  an  armistioe,  to 
which  general  Dearborn  agreed.  But  as  the  President 
of  the  United  Sutes  did  not  sanction  it,  hostilities  were 
reinmed  on  September  8th. 

352.  Meanwhile,  the  Amerioans  made  great  exertions  to 
eoUeet  militia  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  for  further  opera- 
tions near  Detroit,  and  to  provide  a  superior  naval  force 
on  Lakea  Krie  and  OnUrio,  under  commodore  Chaunoey. 
They  also  augmented  their  atrength  at  tbe  other  points 
along  tbe  eitonded  line  of  frontier. 

The  authorities  in  Canada,  uncertain  in  what  direction 
the  next  principal  movement  would  be  made,  also  placed 
their  forces  in  feadiness  wherever  there  seemed  to  be  the 
greatest  likelihood  of  an  attack.  A  fifth  battalion  of  Cana- 
dian Voltigeurs  was  embodied.  A  line  of  posts  along  the 
frontiers  was  established,  between  Yamaska  and  Si.  Regis. 
On  the  Niagara  frontier,  1200  British  troops  occupied  a 
line  between  forU  Erie  and  George,  to  oppose  about  6000 
Americiins,  aasembled  at  Fort  Niagara,  Lewiston,  Black 
Rook  and  Buffalo.  Some  companies  of  regulars  and  militia 
wen  stationed  at  Queenstown,  opposite  to  Lewiston. 

358.  On  October  11th,  the  enemy  crossed  from  Lewiston, 
and  effected  a  landing  near  Queenstown.  They  gained 
posaeasion  of  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  which 
general  Brock  at  the  head  of  the  49th  regiment  advanced 
to  dialodge  them.  A  desperate  oonfiiot  ensued.  On  this 
oocasion,  the  valiant  Brook— noted  for  all  the  qualities 
which  make  up  the  character  of  an  accomplished  soldier — 
received  his  death-wound  and  expired  on  the  field.  The 
Americans  continued  to  land  in  overwhelming  numbers, 
and  the  British  were  oompelledto  retire,  leaving  the  enemy 
in  possession  of  the  heighu.  Oeneral  Sneaffe,  upon  whom 
the  command  devolved,  came  up  soon  afterwards  with 
reinforoemenU.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  acoompa- 
nisd  the  British,  who  were  ordered  to  ascend  and  rwww 
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the  battle.  The  lodUns,  advanoing  more  rapidly  than  the 
loldien*  were  at  firat  repalaed. 

The  Britiah,  however,  moved  forward  ateadily,  and 
•rriving  near  the  enemy,  qniokened  their  paoe.  Their 
oheera,  together  with  the  war-whoop  of  the  aavagea,  aaaiated 
in  apreading  consternation  in  the  ranlca  of  the  Americans. 
These,  before  the  final  onset  oould  be  made,  brol(u  and  fled 
in  all  direetions.  Man^  were  liilled  in  falling  down  the 
meoipitous  heights,  or  in  attempts  to  swim  aoross  the  river. 
The  Indians  oummenoed  an  indisoriminate  slaughter.  Nine 
hundrad  men,  with  a  multitude  of  officers,  were  t«kuii 
prisoners,  The  icilled,  woanded,  and  missing,  on  the  Ameri- 
oan  side,  were  nearly  6UU. 

This  was  an  important  victory,  but  wan  dearly  purchased 
by  the  losa  of  the  gallant  Brook..  *  The'  Britub  low  was 
aeventy-one  noa-oommissioned  officers  and  inen,  general 
Brook  and  colonel  McDonnell  being  the  only  officers 
kiUed. t 

Thus  was  the  second  attempt  to  invade  Upper  Oanada 
signally  foiled. 

364.  After  the  battle  of  Queenston  Heights,  the  Ame- 
ricans under  general  Bmyth  were  made  to  believe  that  they 
were  about  to  be  again  led  aoross  the  Niagara  river.  | 

•  General  BroekwasanatlveofOuarniay.  He  had  serred  with  the 
i»tb  re|[im«Dt  at  Oopeubagen,  imder  hord  Nalton.  lie  was  beloved 
by  Ibe  ioldlers,  uad  by  the  |)aople  of  Uiiper  Canada.  The  liidlani 
who  jollied  hia  standard  were  extremely  attached  to  him.  He  wua 
only  42  years  old  when  be  thus  fell  in  the  lervice  of  hit  country. 

He  wai  buried  at  Fort  Oeorge,  in  the  iama  grave  with  bit  alde- 
dS'Samp,  oolonel  MeDuunell,  who  had  alto  fallan  at  (he  battle  of 
Quaaoiton  Heights. 

A  lofty  monument,  erected  to  hii  memory,  now  uarkl  (ha  scene 
of  bis  victory  and  glorious  death. 

t  John  Jirandt,  a  young  Mohawk  chief,  was  present  with  hia 
warriors  at  the  battU-  of  Queeuatun 

Geoeril  Wadaworth,  a  militia  oflUser,  commanded  the  Ameri- 
cana. He  wae  taken  priaaner,  aa  alao  colonel  Bcott,  altarwards  the 
Dotad  oommandar-in-ohlaf  of  the  Ameri«aD  army. 

}  General  Smyth  issued  a  bombastic  proclamation  on  November 
ITtb,  1813,  in  which  he  said  :  "You,  companions  in  arms,  will 
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On  the  morning  of  November  28th,  an  abortive  attempt 
was  made  to  land  between  forts  Erie  and  Chippewa.  Soon 
aftervrards,  insubordination  shewed  itself  in  the  Ameriean 
camp.  Sickness  and  desertion  had  thinned  the  ranks.  Pre- 
sently, general  Smyth  took  to  Sight,  to  save  bis  life  from 
his  indignanffollowers. 

Some  skirmishing  had  also  taken  place  near  St.  Regis, 
in  Lower  Canada. 

S55.  In  the  mean  time  the  American  eommander-in- 
ohief,  general  Dearborn,  had  collected  a  corps  of  7000 
men  at  Plattsburg  on  lake  Champlain.  He  advanced  asl^r 
as  CKampUiin,  a  village  near  to  the  Canadian  frontiers  on 
November  15th.  Several  Britiah  regiments,  and  900  Lower 
Canadian  militia,  were  at  onoe  moved  from  Montreal  to 
meet  the  invaders.  The  out-posts  of  the  hostile  armies  had 
a  slight  collision.  General  Dearborn  had  10,000  men.  But 
he  learned  that  the  whole  population  of  the  district  of 
Montreal  were  inspired  with  enthusiasm,  and  eager  to  fltll 
upon  hia  troops,  before  they  should  advance  far  into  the 
Province.  As  be  saw  that  he  must  fail  in  any  attempt  to 
advance  in  the  face  of  three  well  appointed  British  regi- 
ment*, with  900  militia,  supported  by  the  good  will  and 
hearty  assistance  of  all  the  inhabitants,  Dearborn  prudently 
withdrew  into  winter  quarters  at  Platuburg  and  Burlington. 

856.  The  campaign  of  1812  being  brought  to  a  oloae, 
with  results  which  reflected  glorioualy  on  Canada,  and,  in 
several  respects,  disgracefully  on  the  Americans,  the  Pro- 
vincial Legislatures  met  at  York  and  Quebec,  respectively. 
Further  provision  was  made  for  the  support  of  the  war. 
The  Asaemblies  were  thanked  in  the  name  of  the  Prince 
Regent  of  England.  Sir  George  Prevost  told  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  that  "with  satisfaction  he 
had  been  a  witness  of  that  public  apirit,  and  that  love  of 
their  country,  their  religion,  and  laws,  which  oould  not  fail, 

enter  a  country  that  is  to  be  one  of  the  United  States.    But  it  is 
not  against  the  ultiiens  We  come  tu  wake  war.    It  i«  against  the 

fiav•(nmeot  that  boldt  them  as  vaaaala . . , . , come  an,  my 
eroea  1  and  when  you  attack  the  enemy's  batteries  let  your  rally- 
lug  word  be,  Ik*  cannon  loti  ai  Oelroil  or  Dtolh  I " 
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under  Divine  ProvidenM,  to  make  them  Mfe  at  home 
Md  retpeotod  abroad." 

I  857.  The  campaign  of  1813  oommenoed  very  early  in 
■u  year.  Indeed,  it  mar  be  laid  that  it  began  in  the 
Ipddle  of  the  winter  of  1812-13. 

I  The  plan  of  the  Amerioani  waa,  aabatantially,  u  followi : 
tb  recover  Detroit  and  aaaail  Upper  Canada  again  at  ita 

J^aatern  extremity,  by  war  of  Amheratburg  ;  to  reanme 
perationa  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  where  were  the  Britiah 
A04ta  fort  Erie,  Chippewa„  and  fort  Oeorge;  to  oapture 
kingtton  and  York  (Toronto)  on  Lake  Ontario ;  and, 
Iftatly,  to  move  againat  Montreal  from  Lake  Cbamplain. 

Aa  it  would  be  impouible,  in  thia  book,  to  relate  in 
detail  all  the  inoidenta  connected  with  the  long  campaign  of 
1813,  w*  mutt  confine  our  attention  to  the  priDoipal  eveota. 
?i  368.  In  January,  1813,  the  Americana  oommenoed  opera- 
tion by  moving  from  Sanduaky,  where  they  had  collected 
■  conaiderable  force.  Colonel  Proctor,  the  Britiah  com- 
mander at  Detroit,  found  an  opportunity  of  falling  upon  a 
qorpa  of  1100  men,  belonging  to  that  force,  at  a  pUce  called 
franoh  Town,  on  the  22ad  of  January. 

He  gained  a  complete  victory,  although  he  loot  near- 
ly 200  men,  about  250  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and 
Upwarda  of  &00  taken  priionera,  together  with  the  American 
commander  and  many  oflSoera.  Proctor's  force  conaiated 
pf  500  regulara  and  militia  and  600  Indiana.  He  waa  ailer- 
varda  reinforced.  The  Indiana  were  under  Teoumaeh. 

j  General  Proctor  gained  great  distinction  by  the  courage, 
ikill,  and  activity,  with  which  he  oonduotttd  ooerationa, 
^uriug  the  whole  leaaon,  againat  vaatly  superior  roroea. 

,  Soiuetimas  he  was  repulsed  with  loss,  at  other  times  he 
Succeeded  in  inflicting  severe  defeats.  On  April  23rd,  he 
gained  a  signal  victory  near  fort  Meigs  on  the  river  Miami. 
Qn  this  occasion,  bv  a  skilful  movement,  he  defeated  a 
Considerable  body  of  the  enemy,  of  whom  200  were  killed 
(ind   wounded,   and  500   taken   prisoners.     In   the   end, 

owards  October,  he  evacuated  Detroit  and  Amherstberg. 

Being  followed  by  the  Americans,  be,  with  diffieulty, 

iffeo(«d  bit  retTMt,  having,  %l  laat,  only  200  men  remaining. 
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One  principal  cause  which  led  to  Frootor'f  rttreat  waa 
the  superiority  gained  by  the  Americans,  under  Commodore 
Perry,  on  Lake  Erie.  Several  encounters  had  occurred 
between  the  armed  flotillas  of  the  English  and  Americans. 
On  September  10th,  a  desperate  battle  took  place  which 
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ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  English,  whose  entir« 
fleet  waa  taken.  After  thst,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
British  to  withdrew  (torn  Detroit,  Amherstberg,  and  all 
the  minor  positions  west  of  Lake  Erie.  * 

369.  During  the  winter  of  1812-13,  the  Americans  had 
made  A)rays  into  the  territory  north  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Tbeao  were  eonduoted  af^er  the  ancient  ikshion  of  the 

•  Wh«q  Procter  retreated  he  pitiied  up  the  River  Thamei.  The 
baggKgts  and  provisiona  of  hit  army  were  carried  In  battrauz, 
wblob  were  loou  overtakeB  aD4  captured  br  the  Americana  uodsr 
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New  England  colonists  and  Canadians,  in  what  used  to  be 
called  by  the  latter  " /a  ^eh'te  juerre." 

These  expeditions  were  the  means  inflicting  cruel  injuries 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada.  At  Brockville, 
houses  were  burnt  and  many  peaceable  persons  seized  and 
carried  off  as  prisoners  into  the  United  States.  In  retalia- 
tion, the  British  attacked  Ogdensburg,  one  of  the  principal 
American  stations,  where  the  raids  were  planned.  This 
place,  and  a  fort  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  captured 
after  a  severe  struggle.  We  must  now  notice  the  course  of 
events  on  the  Niagara  frontier. 

360.  In  April,  1813,  American  troops,  to  the  number 
of  2000  men,  sailed  from  Saokett's  Ilarbour  to  attack 
York,  which  was  garrisoned  by  600  British  regulars  and 
militia.  The  British  retreated  towards  Kingston  after 
losinR  130  men.  From  York  the  expedition  crossed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Niagara  river,  and  the  troops  were  landed 
there,  in  order  to  awist  in  the  operations  against  the 
., ,  British  forts  on  that  frontier.  General  Vincent,  the  English 

commander,  had  under  him  about  2300  men,  while  the 
total  American  force  was  7000.  Some  severe  fighting 
occurred  in  which  the  British  suffered  great  loss.  General 
Vincent,  unable  to  cope  with  an  enemy  so  much  superior  in 
number,  retired,  evacuating  forU  George  and  Erie.  Pursued 
by  the  enemy,  and  almost  entirely  surrounded,  the  position 
of  the  llngliah  became  critical.  Colonel  Sir  John  Ilarvey 
proposed  an  attempt  to  deliver  themselves  from  thtir  perilous 
situation  by  making  a  night  attack  with  the  bayonet  upon 
their  pursuers.  General  Vincent  assented,  and  the  attack 
was  completely  successful.  In  consequence,  the  Americans, 
in  their  turn,  retreated  from  Stony  Creek,  where  the  battle 
occurred,  to  Fort  George.  The  affair  of  Stony  Creek  took 
place  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  June. 

General  Harriaon.  Proctor  with  Tecumaeh,  and  his  Indians  con- 
tinued rcjtreatinB  until  on  Oc.  5ih,  it  was  resolved  to  make  a 
sUnd  near  Mumviftii  Town.  Proctor's  reduced  force  was  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  he,  himself  barely  escaped  with  200  men. 
Tecumseh  was  nlain,  after  maintaining  a  desparate  fight  at  the 
head  of  liis  warriors. 


No  farther  movement  of  any  oonsequenoe  occarred  on 
the  Niagara  frontier  until  the  following  October.  Then, 
the  American  troops,  aft«r  leaving  garrisons  in  fort  George 
and  fort  Niagara,  sailed  for  Sackett's  Harbour,  in  order 
to  take  part  in  an  intended  advance  on  Montreal.  But  in 
December,  Sir  Gordon  Drummond,  who  had  come  to 
assume  the  command  in  Upper  Canada,  resolved  to  attempt 
the  capture  of  fort  Niagara,  into  which  the  garrison  effort 
George  had  retired.  He  caused  the  place  to  be  attacked  in 
the  night  of  December  IHth,  when  it  was  taken  with 
trifling  loss.  Sir  Gordon  then  despatched  lOOO  men,  of 
whom  one  half  were  Indians,  across  the  Niagara  to 
Lewiston.  This  place  was  burnt  in  retaliation  for  cruel  and 
disgraceful  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  towards 
the  inhabitants  of  Newark,  when  they  were  about  to 
evacuate  fort  George.  He  also  sents  troops  and  Indians  to 
burn  the  towns  of  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo.  * 

361.  We  have  next  to  notice  what  was  intended  to  be 
the  grand  and  decisive  operation  of  the  season.  This  was 
the  combined  movement  of  the  Americans  directed  against 
Montreal. 

With  the  aid  of  the  forces  which  had  been  engaged  in 
the  attack  upon  York,  and  against  the  British  stations 
on  the  Niagara,  and  which  were  to  descend  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  to  Lake  St.  Louis,  a  strong  corps  from  Lake 
Champlain  was  to  advance  upon  that  city. 

The  troops  for  the  purpose  were  collected  at  Burlington 
and  Plattsburg,  from  which  latter  place  7000  infantry  and 
250  cavalry  with  10  pieces  of  cannon  proceeded  north- 
wards and  crossed  the  boundary  into  Canada. 

Detachments  from  the  main  body  plundered  the  Canadian 
■ottlements  on  Missisquoi  Bay. 

Again,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Montreal  district  eagerly 
offered  themselves  for  service  against  the  invaders. 

The  Governor  called  out  and  armed  all  the  militia. 
Colonel  de  Salaberry  with  400  CanadianVoltigeursskirmi- 

•  The  Americans  complained  bitterly  of  the  destruction  of  these 
pUees  by  the  British,  and,  especially,  uf  the  barbarities  committed 
by  tb*  Indiani. 
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shed  witk  the  enemy,  and  then  fell  hack  into  an  excellent 
position  on  the  river  Chateauguay.  Here  on  October  24th, 
ISn  one  of  the  most  important  battles  of  the  war  was 
foucht,  between  a  division   of  the  American  force,  3500 
strong,  and  a  mere  handful  of  Canadians,  under  de  Sala- 
berry     This  gallant  officer  employed  stratagem  to  oonoeiU 
his  weakness,  and  supplied,  by  means  of  skill,  courage  and 
an  advantageous  position,  the  deficiency  in  numbers.    Very 
few  British  soldiers  were  present,  so  that  the  battle  which 
ensued  was  fought  almost  entirely  by  French  Canadian 
militia  and  the  Voltigeurs.  The  Americans,  under  general 
Hampton   and  Colonel   I'urdy,  tried  in  vain  to  force  the 
position,  by  means  of  attacks  in  front  and  rear.    Finding 
all  effort*  ineffectual,  and  not  aware  of  the  enormous  inie- 
riority  in  point  of  numbers,  of  the  Canadian  force,  the 
American  general  withdrew  from  the  combat,  leaving  the 
Canadians  masters  of  the  field. 

The  fortunate  result  of  the  battle  of  Chateauguay,  wa*, 
the  retreat  of  tlve  whole  American  host,  which  shortly 
afterwards  began  to  retrace  its  st^ps  towards  Plattsburg. 
The  Canadian  marksmen,  militia,  and  volunteers,  collected 
in  large  numbers,  hung  upon  the  flanks  and  rear  ot  the 
discoKfltcd  invaders  and  inflicted  upon  them  considerable 

"^Meanwhile  a  similar  fate  befel  the  American  forces 
descending  tlie  St.  Lawrence  to  join  in  Hampton  s  in- 
tended advance  on  Montreal.  They  reached  the  outlet  ot 
Lake  Ontario  about  the  end  of  October.  Having  arrived, 
on  November  Dili,  at  the  head  of  the  Long  .Sault,  the  troops 
were  landed  on  the  Canadian  shore.  One  division  marched 
onwards  to  Cornwall,  The  remainder  were  to  follow  as 
goon  as  the  first  should  be  known  to  have  arrive.l  at  that 
place,  after  sending  down  the  flotilla  which  had  conveyed 
them  from  Sackett's  Harbour.  . 

It  bad  become  known  in  the  garrison  at  Kingston  that 
this  armament  had  passed  down.  Colonel  Morrison,  with 
800  picked  men,  and  a  few  gunboats,  cautiously  tollowed 
in  the  tracks  of  the  Americans.  Arriving  at  Point  Iroquou, 
Morrison's  soldiers  landed  and  marched  along  the  Cana- 


dian bank  of  the  river,  until  they  approached  so  near  to 
the  division  of  Americans,  which  had  been  left  at  the  head 
of  the  Long  Sault,  that  skirmishing  occurred  between  the 
oatpostB. 

General  Wilkinson  commanded  the  Americans.  Beoom- 
ing  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  British  he  determined  to 
fall  upon  them  with  his  whole  division.  Every  available 
man  of  the  flotilla  was  landed,  to  take  part  in  the 
encounter. 

On  November  11th,  Morrison  found  himself,  with  his 
800  men,  exposed  to  tlio  assault  of  a  force  of  at  least  3500 
men,  consisting  of  two  brigades  of  infantry  with  six  field 
pieces,  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  the  spare  men  of  the 
flotilla. 

It  was  at  a  place  calh<d  Chrysler's  Farm.  In  spite  of 
the  disparity  of  numbers  (he  Americans  were  completely 
beaten.  One  of  their  guns  and  100  men  were  taken,  while 
their  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  340.  The  Ame- 
ricans did  not  renew  the  conflict,  but  re-embarked  in  their 
boats  on  the  night  after  the  action.  Next  day,  the  two 
divisions  being  re-united,  they  descended  as  far  as  Salmon 
River  and  landed  there  on  the  right  hank,  or  American 
aide,  of  the  St.  Lawrenoo.  Afterwaids  they  burnt  their 
flotilla,  and  retreated  to  Plattsburg  and  Burlington,  their 
rear-guard  being  followed  and  harrassed  by  about  1200 
Bfltish  troops,  sent  across  from  Cornwall. 

Thus  ingloriously  terminated  the  combined  movement 
against  Montreal  in  1813. 

362.  If  the  experience  gujned  in  the  campaign  of  1812 
had  failed  to  teach  the  Americans,  that  of  1813  made  it 
perfectly  clear  to  them  that  the  conquest  of  the  Canadas  was 
an  undertaking  beyond  their  ability.  Great  Britain  had, 
ti  yet,  not  put  forth  her  full  strength  in  the  defence  of 
her  Provinces.  A  comparatively  small  number  of  regulars, 
with  the  militia  and  Voltigeurs,  had  alone  sufficed  to  repel 
invasion. 

Besides,  several  of  the  States  disapproved  of  the  war 
upon  the  Provinces,  as  being  unjust  and  disgraceful.  Mary- 
land,   Massachusetts     Connecticut   and    Rhode    Island, 
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refused  to  Bend  militia  or  to  join  in  atUoking  those  wh6?i 
one  of  the  American  orators  styled  "  the  harmless  oolonista 
of  Canada."  *  The  commerce  of  the  United  States  was 
also  Buffering  through  the  blockade  of  their  coasts  by  the 
British  fleets. 

Nevertheless  the  majority  in  Congress  determined  to 
proceed,  and  adopted  measures  for  prosecuting  the  war 
with  vigour  in  1814. 

363.  The   Legislature  of  Lower   Canada  was  called 

•  The  conduct  of  the  Americans  in  rnnuy  placea  during  th«ir 
brief  occupation  of  part,  of  Upper  Canada  was  loudly  <1«''<?»''5«<}. 
even  by  lome  intluential  persons  in  the  States.    It  caused  lU-feel- 
^nKSO  intense  among  the  Provincials  themselves  that  long  after 
the  war  ended  angry  sentiments  continued  to  subsist. 
T„  rproclamation  dated  January  12th,  1814,  Governor  Sir  Georg. 
Prevost  thus  notices  the  American  outrages  "  when  the  first  inva- 
sion of  Upper  Canada  took  place  in  July,  1812,  the  Am^r^a" /"«. 
under  General  Hull  began  to  manifest  a  disposition  diffrent  from 
that  of  a  magnanimous  enemy,  and  this  they  have  since  invaria- 
lly  dUpUyed  in  dooming  the  property  of  his  Majesty's  loyal  sub- 
ieL  to  plunder  and  fire  "  Then  allusion  is  made  o  the  forbe""" 
if  the  B  itish  when  they  had  Detroit  and  'I'V  M'-^^'K*" /"'^'"'■J 
t  their  hands ;  and  in  *ke  manner,  at  Ogdensburg  and  PlatUbnrg. 
Of  the  Bvacuaiion  of  Fort  George  It  is  stated  in  the  same  procla- 
mation 'For  some  time  previous  they  burned  and  destroyed  the 
fa™  hinses  of  the  peaceable  inhabiUnU.    But  the  full  measur.  of 
this  species  of  barbarity  was  reserved  to  be  completed  at  a  season 
when  its  horrors  might  be  more  keenly  felt  by  Its  wretched  victim.. 
U  will  hardly  be  credited  by  those  who  shall  hereafter  read  t  in  th. 
page   of  history  that  in  the   19th  century,  and  n  the  inclemency 
Sf  a  Caaadian  winter,  the  troops  of  a  nation  calling  Uself  civiliMd 
and  Christian,  had  wantonly  and  without  the  shadow  of  a  pret«t 
?orced  400  helpless  women  and   children  to  be  »V^^^^»°f^' 
destruction  by  fire  of  all  that  belonged  to  them.  Yet  .uch  wa. 
thefata  of  the  inhabitanU  of  Newark,  on  D'"'"'^' 1°"'' » ''•' 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  can  never  forget  and  the 
TecoUeation  of  which  will  nerve  their  arms  when  ^K*'"  °PP°'«'^^^ 
their  vindictive  foe  The  American  troops,  being  nbout  1°  "»«»»'• 
Fo     George,  by  an  act  of  inhumanity  disgrace  ul  to  tbem.e  v. 
and  th.irnalion,  set  fire  to  1.10   houses   composing  the  beautm^l 
village,  leaving  without  shelter  those  innocent,  "n'ortunate  dii 
tressfd;  inhabiUnU,  whom  the  commanding  officer  had  previously 
engageid  to  protect."  ' 
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together  on  January  13th,  1814.  Tie  Governor  after 
congratulating  the  assembly  on  the  events  of  the  campaign, 
and  especially  on  the  victories  of  Chateauguay  and  Chrys- 
tler's  farm,  informed  them,  in  a  confidential  message,  of  the 
need  of  larger  provision  to  cover  future  war  expenses.  The 
House  passed  votes  of  thanks  to  Colonel  de  Salaberry  and 
Colonel  Morrison,  and  to  their  officers  respectively.  Provi- 
sion to  a  very  large  amount  was  made  for  future  expenses. 
During  the  session  the  want  of  concord  between  the 
Assembly  and  Legislative  Councils  was  shewn  in  tlie  rejec- 
tion, by  the  latter,  of  several  bills  passed  by  the  former. 
In  fact  a  want  of  unanimity  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  legislature  was  shewn  in  various  ways.  It  would  per- 
haps have  produced  an  open  rupture  but  for  the  perilous 
nature  of  the  times,  owing  to  the  war. 

364.  In  recommencing  hostilities  in  1814,  the  American 
Government  no  longer  looked  forward  to  the  early  or  easy 
conquest  of  Canada.  Their  plans  for  the  campai-rn  were  as 
follows :  to  retake  Michillimakinac  and  to  renew  the  invasion 
ofUpper  Canada  by  the  Niagara  frontier;  to  capture  and 
destroy  Kingston  ;  and,  to  direct,  as  before,  an  army  against 
the  Montreal  frontier  from  Lake  Champlain.  The  second 
of  these  undertakings,  that  against  Kingston,  was  to  be 
made  dependent  on  the  success  of  the  first.  But  it  was 
never  even  commenced,  as  the  first  failed.  The  operations 
a-'ainst  the  Montreal  frontier  were  more  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  attention  from  Niagara  and  Kingston  than 
with  any  real  design  of  marching  into  Lower  Canada  by 

that  route.  .,.      ^  j     «• 

36B.  Great  Britain  was  now  in  a  position  to  scpd  eflec- 
tive  reinforcements  of  troops,  for  the  course  of  European 
warfare  had  enabled  her  to  withdraw  a  large  body  of  her 
soldiers.  About  4000  of  Wellington's  veterans  were  des- 
patched to  Quebec,  although  the  season  was  somewhat 
advanced  before  they  all  reached  their  destination. 

In  course  of  the  campiii-n  of  1814,  the  Military  author- 
ities followed  out  their  formor  dofensive  plans  on  the  fron- 
tiers. They  also  planned  expeditions  against  Oswego,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  and  Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Champlain. 
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The  militia,  as  heretofore,  in  both  Provinces,  responded 
to  the  call  of  duty  with  alacrity. 

366.  The  first  attempts  of  the  Americans  were  made  by 
General  Wilkinson  in  the  month  of  March.  He  crossed 
the  Canadian  frontier  with  5000  men  and  took  possession 
of  the  village  of  Phillipsburg.  Thence  he  moved  to  the 
attack  of  a  small  British  force  stationed  at  La  Collt  Mill, 
a  few  miles  distant  from  Rouse's  Point,  and  commanded 
by  Major  Handcock.  The  latter  had  only  about  500  men,  of 
whom  about  300  were  Canadian  militia  and  Yoltigean. 

Wilkinson's  attack  on  this  post  and  its  termination 
remind  us  of  Abercromby's  attempt  to  take  Montcalm's 
position  at  Carillon,  in  1758.  lie  persevered,  for  four 
hours,  in  repeated  assaults  upon  Ilandcock's  position. 
Handcock  had  only  two  guns  while  the  Americana  brought 
three  field  pieces  to  aid  them  in  the  assault.  The  distant 
fire  of  two  or  three  gun  boats  on  the  river  Richelieu  ren- 
dered some  slight  assistance  in  checking  the  Americans 
on  one  side.  The  position  of  the  British  was  by  no  means 
a  strong  one,  but  the  two  cannon  and  the  Canadian  marks- 
men did  great  execution.  Whenever  the  Americans  advan- 
ced, as  if  to  storm  the  lines,  the  two  guns  and  the  mustiuetry 
drove  them  back  for  shelter  into  the  neighbouring  forest. 
They  never  once  came  to  close  quarters,  and,  in  this  res- 
pect, Wilkinson's  repulse  was  far  more  disgraceful  than 
that  of  Abercromby,  alluded  to  above. 

The  Arnerioans  at  last  retired,  completely  bafi^ed.  This 
affair,  which  resulted  in  the  retreat  of  Wilkinson  to  Platts- 
bnrg,  put  an  end  to  the  demonstration  against  the  Montreal 
frontier. 

367.  Spme  operations  took  place  in  May,  on  Lake  Onta- 
rio, where  the  British  now  had  secured  a  naval  superiority. 
Commodore  Yeo  and  General  Drummond,  with  a  fleet, 
and  1000  troops,  crossed  to  Oswego.  After  a  slight  action, 
the  stores,  barracks,  bridges  and  fort  were  destroyed ;  a 
quantity  of  ammunition,  provisions,  and  several  lake  crafl, 
were  brought  away.  Commodore  Yeo  then  made  for 
Saokett'a  Harbour,  and  sent  in  a  party  to  take  possession 
of  a  numl^er  of  boats  laden  with  military  and  naval  stores. 
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But,  in  this  oaM,  the  assailants  were  UDSucoessfal,  the 
whole  of  them,  to  the  number  of  200  being  killed,  wounded 
or  taken  prisoners. 

368.  In  the  months  of  July  and  August,  the  Americans 
commenced  active  operations  in  the  West. 

At  Michillimakinao  they  completely  failed,  for  900 
men  sent  from  Detroit  to  effect  its  capture  were  repulsed, 
and  the  two  armed  vessels,  which  had  accompanied  the 
expedition,  were  boarded  and  taken  by  the  garrison. 

On  the  Niagara  frontier  some  very  severe  fighting  occur- 
red, especially  on  the  river  Chippewa,  which  enters  the  river 
Niagara  above  the  great  Falls,  and  at  a  place  called  Lundy's 
Lane,  situated  between  forts  George  and  Erie,  on  the  high- 
eat  ground  of  Queenston  hill. 

The  Americans  having  crossed  the  Niagara  from  Buffalo 
and  Black  Bock,  took  fort  Erie  without  resistance  from  its 
garrison.  The  sudden  surrender  of  this  place  allowed  the 
enemy  to  advance  without  giving  time  to  the  British 
forces  to  assemble  and  repel  the  invasion.  The  English 
Commander,  with  all  he  could  collect,  attacked  an  Ameri- 
can corps  of  2000  men,  at  3  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
July  5th.  The  object  was  to  prevent  the  Americans  from 
moving  upon  forts  George  and  Niagara.  * 

After  a  desperate  conflict,  the  English  Commander, 
General  Riall,  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  was  for- 
ced to  retreat.  He  had  lost  500  officers  and  men,  killed, 
and  wounded. 

Being  afterwards  reinforced.  General  Biall,  on  July  25th 
engaged  in  an  other  conflict,  at  Lundy's  Lane,  not  far  from 
the  falls  of  Niagara.  While  the  battle  was  raging,  towards 
evening.  Sir  Gordon  Drummond  arrived,  just  in  time  to 
prevent  Riall  from  being  overpowered  again. 

The  British  now  numbered  1800  bayonets,  assisted  by 

•  Possessing  Forts  Georpe  and  Niagara  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  RiTer  Niagara,  a  little  above  the  ruined  town  of  Newark,  and 
also  holding  Fort  Mississaga,  jiist  below  Newark,  the  British  had 
contfol  of  the  entrance  from  Lake  Ontario  into  the  river.  It  was 
therefore  important  for  the  Americans  to  reWke  those  places,  from 
which  they  had  been  driven  in  December  previous. 
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fiT«etm».  The  battle  continued  four  houts,  with  great 
loM  on  both  8ide«,  the  Amerioans  being  still  far  more 
numeroui  than  the  British. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  seaaonable  arrival  of  addi- 
tional reinforcements  raised  the  numbers  of  the  British  to 
3000  men,  with  seven  guns. 

The  conflict  was  prolonged  until  midnight.   The  Upper 
Canada  militia  and  regulars  vied  with  each  other  in  proofs 
of  steadiness,  discipline,  and  valour,  which  enabled  the 
British  host,  at  length,  to  repel  the  fierce  attacks  of  the 
enemy     These  attacks  were  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
the  desperate  charges  being  followed  by  intervals  of  silenee, 
in  which  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying  were  heard, 
strangely  mingled  with  the  dull  sound  of  the  neighbouring 
great  waterfall.   General  Brown  and   Brigadier   General 
loott  commanded  the  Americans,  who  were  5000  in  num- 
ber supported  by  artillery.      Finding  their  losses  exces- 
sive, and  increasing  fast  at  every  charge,  and  that  their 
men  were  wavering,  the  American  General  considered  sue- 
cess  hopeless.    A  retreat  was  ordered,  which  soon  became 
preoipiUte.    Next  morning,  abandoning  their  camp,  and 
throwing  their  baggage  and  provisions  into  the  rapids,  thev 
continued  to  retreat  in  disorder  until  Fort  Erie  was  reached. 
Such  was  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  which  has  been 
pronouneed  the  hardest  fought  action  of  the  whole  war. 
The   Biitish  lost  878  officers   and  men,  the  Americans 
854.  *  Among  the  wounded  were  Generals  Brown  and 
Scott.  Sir  Gordon  Drummond  was  soon  afterwards  rein- 
forced W  two  more  British  regimenU.  He  blockaded  fort 
Erie  until  September  2l8t,  when  the  British  troops  raised 
the  blookade  and  returned  to  their  former  position  on  the 
Chippe\ra. 

•  In  American  accounts,  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane  has  been 
fometinWB  claimed  as  a  victory.  But  it  was  not  such  to  the  Ame- 
ricans, as  is  proved  by  their  precipitate  retreat,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  heavy  baggage  and  stores,  not  to  speak  of  the  giving 
up  of  their  proposed  advance  on  to  Lake  Ontario  to  take  part  la 
the  exptdition  against  Kingston. 


The  Amerioans  remained  in  fort  Erie  until  November 
Bth,  and  then  retired  across  the  river  Niagara. 

Thus  was  Upper  Canada  once  more  liberated  from  the 
presence  of  invaders,  for,  owing  to  the  failure  on  the  Nia- 
gara frontier,  the  expedition  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
against  Kingston  was  not  entered  upon. 

369.  The  British  offensive  movement  against  Plattsburg 
was  a  disastrous  failure.  It  was  commanded  by  Governor 
Sir  George  Prevost  in  person.  He  had  11000  troops  and 
artillery.  When  he  arrived  near  enough  to  commence  ope- 
rations, on  September  7th,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  wait 
until  the  British  vessels  from  Ile-aux-noix  should  come  up 
and  attack  the  American  Squadron,  then  anchored  off 
PlatUburg.  After  four  day's  delay  the  British  fleet  appeared 
and  immediately  attacked  the  American  ships.  It  happened 
that  the  American  squadron  was  more  powerfully  manned 
and  armed  than  the  English.  This  circumstance  together 
with  mismanagement,  and  tl;e  failure  of  the  land  forces  to 
render  aid  at  the  right  time,  enabled  the  Americans  to 
effect  the  capture  of  the  principal  British  vessels.  Nine 
gunboats,  commanded  by  a  Lieutenant  Rayot,  fled. 

Seeing  the  fleet  completely  defeated,  Sir  George  Prevost 
deemed  it  inexpedient  to  capture  the  works  on  shore.  They 
were  not  in  a  position  to  repel  the  assault  of  the  large  and 
well  appointed  force  of  the  British.  But  the  commander- 
in-chief  thought  that  after  the  loss  of  the  squadron,  their 
capture  would  not  be  attended  with  any  permanent  advan- 
tage. Sir  George  Prevost  therefore  ordered  a  retreat.  The 
army,  composed  chiefly  of  troops  noted  for  their  bravery, 
and  discipline,  as  well  as  for  long  service  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  were  extremely  indignant  at  having  to 
retire  before  an  enemy,  who,  though  boastful,  were  infe- 
rior to  them,in  reputation  and  warlike  qualities. 

This  expedition  against  Plattsburg  cost  the  British  330 
men,  and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  stores,  left  behind, 
because  spoiled  by  long  continued  rains.  * 

•  Sir  George  Prevost  entirely  lost  his  character  as  a  soldier 
owing  to  the  results  of  the  Plattsburg  expedition.  Charges  were 
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370.  At  length  the  war  between  England  and  the 
United  States  came  to  an  end.  The  Amerioang  had  been 
for  some  time/generally  disgusted,  on  account  both  of  their 
failure  to  take  Canada,  and  the  inconvenience  of  having 
their  coast  blockaded  and  their  commerce  destroyed.  * 

The  Provinces,  which  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  contest, 
were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  deeply  interested  in  the  restoration 
of  peace.  But,  throughout,  a  general  unanimity  and  loyalty 
had  been  displayed  by  the  people.  There  may  have  been,  here 
and  there,  a  few  seditious  and  discontented  persons,  and  some 
few  desertions  may  have  occurred  among  the  regular  troops. 
But  fidelity,  and  a  resolute  spirit  to  defend  their  country 
from  invasion,  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  at  large. 

Not  a  single  instance  of  desertion  from  the  Canadian 
militia  occurred  during  the  war.  In  short,  the  conduct  of 
the  people  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  during  the  whole 
eventful  struggle,  was  such  as  to  call  for  the  warmest 
praise  of  the  authorities  in  Canada  and  in  England.  To 
succeeding  generations  of  descendants,  who  might,  like 
them,  have  to  take  up  arms  and  make  sacrifices  in  defence 
of  their  oountry,  it  afforded  one  of  the  noblest  examples 
for  imitation  that  can  be  found  in  all  history. 

The  peace  between  England  and  the  United  States  was 
signed  at  Ghent  on  December  24th,  1814.  f 

afterwardt  preferred  against  him  which  would  have  been  investi- 
gated b^  »i  court  martial,  if  Sir  George  had  not  died  before  the 
trial  could  take  place. 

•  In  this  boolc  those  operations  only  are  related  which  espe- 
cially afr«cted  Canada,  or  in  which  the  Canadians  took  part.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  British  were  at  the  same  time 
waging  an  active  warfare  against  the  Americans,  on  the  ocean, 
and  along  their  coasts. 

t  Amongst  many  other  incidents  connected  with  the  war,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  notice. 

The  Americans,  for  the  operations  of  the  first  year  (1812)  raised 
and  equijijped  175,000  men.  A  large  number  of  savages  fonghton 
the  side  of  the  Canadians.  At  one  time,  with  General  Proctor, 
there  wert  3500  savages,  under  Tecumseh.  These  were  defeated 
by  General  Harrison  and  the  chief  slain.    In  the  course  of  1813, 


i>.       '  ■  CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

History  OT  THE  PiRioD  raoM  1814  lo  1841— The  Govebhors 
OF  Upper  and  Lowkk  Canada— Dissensions  in  the  Leois- 

LATCRE  OF  LoWER   CANADA— POLITICAL   STRIFE  IN  UpPEB 

Canada— The  "Familt  Compact"— Sir  John  Colbobne 
—Louis  Papineac— Sir  Francis  Head— Approach  of 
CIVIL  WAR.    (A.  D.  1815-1837.) 

371.  As  has  been  already  stated,  the  narrative  of  the 
war  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  preceding  chapter 
affords  lessons  valuable  both  to  Americans  and  Canadians. 
The  former  can  see,  that,  although  hostilities  were  begun 
by  them  in  a  confident  and  boastful  spirit,  they  were  by 
no  means  irresistible.  The  latter,  aided  by  the  might  of 
England,  found  themselves  able,  in  three  successive  cam- 
paigns, to  repel  the  utmost  efforte  of  their  would  be  con- 
queror's. Beyond  all  praise  were  the  courtgeous  exertions, 
the  fortitude,  and  the  heroism,  both  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canadians,  in  defending  their  hearths  and  their  altars.  In 
short,  succeeding  generations,  occupying  the  respective 
territories  of  the  United  States  and  British  North  America, 
have  only  to  reoal  the  memorable  campaigns  of  1812, 1813 
and  1814  whenever  future  aggressions  shall  be  meditated. 
Equally  instructive,  in  another  point  of  view,  is   the 

the  savages  often   behaved  very  cruelly  in  spite  of  all  endeavours 
of  the  British  officers.  .  .  j  ,  „„ 

One  of  the  British  vessels  on  Lake  Ontario  carried  100  guns. 

Of  the  troops  which  came  out  from  Britain  in  1814,  4000  were 
veteran  soldiers  who  had  served  8  years  under  Wellington. 

In  1814  the  American  forces  employed  against  Oanada  would 
have  been  much  more  numerous  but  for  the  necessity  they  were 
under  of  protectiug  their  own  sea  ports  against  the  attacks  ot  the 
EnBlUh  The  latter  took  the  capital,  Washington,  and  burnt  ttie 
.  public  buildings.  Other  places  wer«  injured.  This  assisted  in 
causing  the  American  troops  to  withdraw  from  Canada.  The 
English  commerce  suffered,  but  the  American  more.  The  Amen- 
cans  lost  3000  vessels.  .,       j     .^ 

Imports  into  the  States  as  well  as  eiporU  were  greatly  reduced, 
in  fact  almost  reduced  to  nothing.  The  Amerieans  were  eitremely 
glad  to  maka  peace. 
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h«tory  of  the  period  from  1814  to  1841.  It,  aljo  wUl  be 
found  to  afford  lesaons,  which  the  preaent  and  future  ge- 
nerations of  Canadians  ought  never  to  ignore  . 

The  American  war  being  ended,  the  peop  e  of  the  Pro- 
vinces turned  their  attention  to  their  internal  affairs.  The 
period  of  27  years,  which  followed  the  close  of  the  war 
was  one  of  almost  constant  agitation  and  turmoil  in  regard 
to  internal  matters.  Former  dissensions  were  renewed. 
New  causes  of  strife  grew  up,  or  were  purposely  intro- 
duced, until  at  length  discord  led  to  rebellion,  producing, 
for  the  time,  a  far  worse  state  of  things  than  the  previous 
warfare  with  external  enemies. 

But  happily,  in  this  book,  it  is  not  requisite  to  recount 
,11  the'details  of  that  political  strife.  The  causes  can  be 
briefly  stated,  and  the  nature  of  the  results  can  be  easily 
understood  by  ^tting  forth  plainly  a  few  pnnc.pal  facts. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that,  notwithstending  the  hin- 
drances alluded  to,  the  Provinces,  within  the  above  named 
period,  made  great  strides  in  general  progress  and  improve- 

°'*372.  Between  1814  and  1841 ,  >ix  successive  Lieutenant- 
Governors  in  Upper  Canada,  and/ourteen  Governors  and  Ad- 
ministrators  in    Lower    Canada,    conducted   the   public 

'  These  officials,  men  of  distinction  and  ability,  discharged 
their  duties  under  instructions  from  the  government  in 
Enzland.  England  was  always  desirous  of  promotmg  the 
real  welfare  of  Canada.  But  the  statesmen  there,  so  far  off 

.  Up^r  CANADA.-Hon.  Francis  Gore  l^jS  Hon^Sam^Smi.h, 
Adm.,  1817  and  1820.  Sir  Perigrine  Maitland,  1818  and  1820.  Sr 
J   Colborne,  (Lord  Seaton),  1828.  Sir  Francs  B.  Head,  1836.   S.r 

"toTaa  Cxr;ol'-Sir  G.  Drummond,  Administ  18.5.  Gener.1 
.Tohn  WiUon,  Administ.,  1816.  Sir  J.  Coape  She'brooke  1816^ 
■  Duke  of  Richmond,  1818.  Sir  James  Monk,  President  819.  Sir 
Peregrixe  M''itl»»'J  1820.  Earl  of  Dalhousie  1820  'nd  825_S.r 
F.  N  Barton,  Lieut.  Gov.,  1824,  Sir  J*™*' Kempt  Admlmstretor, 
1828.  Lord  Aylmer,  Administratorl830.  Earl  of  Gosford  1835. 
Sir  J.  Colborne,  (Lord  Seaton),  1838.  Earl  of  Durham,  1838.  O. 
PoolettiThompson,  (Lord  Sydenham),  1839. 
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from  the  colonies,  and  much  taken  up  with  European 
affairs,  were  not  always  equally  fortunate,  either  in  the 
selection  of  those  whom  they  sent  out  to  govern,  or  in  di»- 
oeming  what  measures  were  best  for  the  Provinces. 

373.  We  shall  state  briefly  in  this  place  the  sources  of 
agitation  and  discord  in  the  Provinces. 

In  Lower  Canada,  the  ancient  jealousies  of  race  were 
always  shewing  themselves.  The  governorand  his  ezecn- 
tive  council  with  the  Legislative  Council,  formed  a  body 
consisting  almost  wholly  of  those  of  British  origin.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  all,  or  neariy  all,  the  offices  of  trust,  conti- 
nued, as  heretofore,  to  be  withheld  from  those  of  French 
descent.  The  few  offices  conferred  upon  Frenchmen  were 
considered  merely  as  instances  of  a  disposition  to  make 
some  slight  concessions  in  favour  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  population.  It  was  contended  that  the  enjoyment  of 
their  own  religion,  customs,  laws,  and  language,  were,  as 
much  as  possible,  secured  to  the  majority  ;  and  that  the 
laws  of  the  empire  had  been  strained  to  effect  this.  But 
the  principal  men  belonging  to  the  majority  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada asserted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  their  rights  consisted  in  mere  words  and  theory, 
while  in  reality,  and  in  practice,  they  were  violated. 

It  happened,  therefore,  that,  although,  at  first,  the  people 
of  Lower  Canada  had  elected,  amongst  the  members  of 
the  Assembly,  quite  a  number  of  persons  of  British  des- 
cent, they  soon  ceased  to  do  that.  The  House  of  Assembly 
came  to  consist  almost  wholly,  of  representatives  of  French 
origin.  The  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  on  the 
Other  hand  were  almost  entirely  British,  or  English  speak- 
ing and  Protestant. 

Here,  then  is  to  be  seen  one  standing  cause  of  discord. 
For,  the  young  reader  must  remember,  that  no  law  could 
be  made  without  an  agreement  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
Legislature -the  Assembly,  the  Legislative  Council  and 
the  Governor,  the  last  named  official  being  influenced  by 
the  advice  of  his  Executive  Council. 

Accordingly,  it  often  happened  that  bills  passed  by  the 
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Anembly  were  rejected  by  the  Legislative  Conneil.  Some- 
times, also,  those  which  had  been  passed  by  both  Houses 

r^%:  were  not  agreed  to  by  the  Governor.  Moreover  the  dissen- 

■.  sion  among  their  legislators  and   rulers  promoted  party 

fT  spirit  among  the  people  at  large. 

(   '  374.  The  cause  of  trouble  in  Lower  Canada  which  has 

been  mentioned  embittered,  and  added  force  to,  disputes 

,  which  grew  up  ofi  occasions  of  difference  about  various 

matters,    not,  of  themselves,   necessarily   connected   with 
questions  of  race  and  religion. 

For  many  years  the  Assembly  and  the  other  branches  of 
the  Legislature  differed  respecting  the  finances  of  the  Pro- 
vince. Like  the  House  of  Commons  in  England,  the  House 
of  Assembly  claimed  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
revenues.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  tuppliei  for  meeting 
the  expenses  to  be  first  discussed  and  voted  by  the  Assem- 
bly. While  the  revenue  was  insufficient  the  Imperial 
government  furnished  the  funds  required.  But,  as  soon  as 
the  incoQie  of  the  Province  was  thought  able  to  bear  it,  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  proposed  to  take  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  finances.  The  governor  and  Legislative  Council 
resisted  that  pretension,  so  that,  year  by  year,  there  were 
renewed  disputes  on  the  subject. 

Sir  John  Sherbrooke  had  coded  his  governorship  and 
the  Dake  of  Richmond  had  succeeded  him  in  1818,  when 

■  the  former  offer  of  the  Assembly  to  provide  for  "  the  civil 

r    -  litt"  *  was  accepted,  and  the  House  requested  to  make 

provision  accordingly.    In  proceeding  to  do  this,  instead  of 

:  voting  a  fixed  sum  to  the  amount  sought,  the  Assembly 

deliberated  upon  the  items  of  the  list,  one  by  one.  Some 
were  omitted,  in  order  that  certain  offices,  for  which  no 
salary  was  voted,  should  be  discontinued.  At  this  the 
Legjslative  Council,  when  the  money  bill  came  before  it, 
'*  took  offence.    The  bill  was  rejected,  and  the  end  was  that 

V..'  the  Legislative  session  was  closed  without  any  provision 


*  In  tbis  were  included  the  salaries  and  eip«D5ei  connected 
with  the  carrying  on  of  the  government. 
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being  nude  for  the  expenses  of  tiie  government  *  The 
governor  expressed  to  the  House,  in  his  speech  at  the  pro- 
rogation, his  displeasure,  after  the  fashion  of  Sir  James 
Cnug.  This  greatly  offended  the  .representatives.  The 
governor  dying  in  1819,  the  quarrel  continued  under  the 

fovenuuent  of  the  succeeding  administrators.  Sir  James 
lonk  and  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  when  Earl  DalhonsiA 
oame  into  office. 

375.  Even  then,  in  1820,  and  some  time  before,  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  vexatious  condition  of  public  affairs, 
a  decisive  change  was  proposed  or  talked  of — the  union 
of  the  two  Provinca.  As  the  population  of  Upper  Canada 
was  increasing  much  faster  than  that  of  the  Lower  Pro- 
vince, and  as  it  was  then  about  120,000,  the  promoters  of 
that  project  imagined  that  such  an  union  would  soon  place 
the  English-speaking  people  and  Protestants  in  the  majority. 
This  design  was  very  distasteful  in  Lower  Canada  to  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants,  who  vigorously  opposed  and 
petitioned  against  it.  Although  a  bill  was,  in  1822,  brought 
forward  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  for  effecting 
the  change,  yet  it  was  eventually  withdrawn,  and  the  pro- 
posed union  deferred  to  a  later  period. 

376.  Under  the  influence  of  such  drawbacks  as  have  been 
referred  to,  f  there  were  hostile  feelings  relative  to  race  and 

*  This  proceeding,  called  stopping  the  tupplUt,  that  ii,  not  voting 
the  money  required  for  expense),  was,  in  subsequent  years,  often 
followed  by  the  Assembly.  The  object  of  it  was  so  to  inconve- 
nieacs  the  government  that  tbe  wishes  of  the  Assembly  should  be 
•omplied  witit. 

t  One  of  tbe  subjects  of  dispute  in  the  Legislature  was  the  ease 
of  tbe  judges.  Long  before  the  American  war,  tbe  House  of  Assem- 
bly had  objected  to  these  functionaries  holding  ofBeial  positions  in 
the  Legislature,  and  had  erea  proposed  to  expel  one.  Judges  coald 
be  members  of  the  Executive  Council  and  of  the  LegislatiTe 
Council  also.  Subsequently  the  conduct  of  certain  judges  wag 
declared  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  their  position  as  adminis- 
trators of  the  law.  They  were  even  accused  of  silting  in  judgement 
upon  cases  in  which  they  themselves  were  interested. 

Mr.  Justice  Foueher  and  Mr.  Justice  Honck  were  imptachei  by 
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tbeir  rulers  by  the  ^^abitanU  of  Lower Jjun  ^^^ 

of  public  affairs  passed  from  Y^^J^llorl  Sir  Franois 
Burton,Sir  James  Kempt  Lord  A^^^^^^  ^^^.j  ^^ 

presided  over  an  "g^tet^f'^y^lhe^eTeuto  which  more 
Lnbles  ended  '«  '/-J^J^  the  cilumstanoes  which 

immediately  preceded  tl^^^-  ""/^.'"^^jg,  ^^gt  be  related. 

attended  the  restoration  oifM^ori^^rse  of  affairs  in 

But  it  is  necessary  first  to  nonce  lu 

Upper  Canada.  flifferentlv    composed,   the 

377.  Although    ^Xtkthosfof  the  Lower  Province, 
.people  of  Upper  Canada  like  those  01 

^re  aW  involved ,m. political  strife     S^^^^^^  ^^^ 

volunteers  and  mihtiamen,  ''^".^/'.Tf  government  did 
lommon  enemy,  began  *»  «;£°  *  ej  afhad  been  pro- 
not  asaign  them  l'»°'i%f*^"\Xay  officers,  and  ^r 
mised.    Then,  there  were  many  hall  pay  ,        ^r^^ 

gentlemen,  who  sought  no  °*""r"'Xned  employment 

gg  after  gov^^f  fitnC  Such  F^-  ""^^'"^^ 
without  regard  to  their  fitness     ^^""^  P^    ^  those  who 

themselves  together  to   favour  ^^^     J^^^^     i„  ,,„^ 

governed  the  ^oy'^^'^-.T^VJi  offices  became  a  distinct 
^^^^'''^"^Irytvouringno  fthat  did  not  belong 
and  powerful  party,  ftivounng  ^^^  especiiilly  etni- 

h^^-irwtMro?^^^^^^ 

Ce  nicknamed  "  The  Farmly  Compact. 

i  inl8l7    on  accuiations,  which,  if  true,  would  bar. 

the  KooBe,  in  1°",'  °"  5ff.,  .ueir  high  offices, 
rendered  them  ''■""(""^^Xlnd  them  when  the  Hou.e  requested 

The  governor  would  not  suspenat  .^  .^ 

him  »o  do  80,  nor  won  d  J^e  Leg^  »  '  ^^.^^^  ^^^^^      The 

aeaiistthem.  The  House  then  peiiuoi  decision  in  farour 

taCr  instructed  the  governor  to  annoane^his^d^^^^^^^^ 

:S  wrvt;t#^ntfi'nd  occasioned  great  disconunt  and 

eonttoversy. 
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Next,  there  were  complaints  about  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  also  about 
that  of  the  public  lands.  The  constitution  of  1791 
embraced  provisions  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  To  carry  out  this 
intention,  one-teventh  of  the  quantity  of  lands  granted 
already,  or  to  be  granted  in  future,  was  reterved.  The 
lands  so  held  back  were  styled  the  Clergy  Rtserves,  and 
became  a  fruitful  source  of  contention  In  UpperCanada.  * 

In  1817,  a  sudden  prorogation  of  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly by  the  governor  surprised  and  displeased  both  the 
members  and  those  whom  they  represented. 

A  factious  person,  named  Gourlay,  made  his  appearance 
in  the  Province  about  this  time,  and  by  his  writings,  and 
the  agitation  he  set  on  foot  against  the  "  Family  Compact," 
occasioned  the  authorities  much  trouble.  This  person 
being  prosecuted  and  imprisoned, "the  opponents  of  the 
governing  body  became  more  excited  in  their  hostility. 
Governor  Gore,  and  Iris  successor,  Sir  P.  Maitland,  were 
both  greatly  annoyed  by  Gourlay's  pretensions  and  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  the  people ;  for  he  induced  them  to 
petition  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  also  to  form  a  society, 
or  convention,  which  held  meetings  at  Toronto,  for  the 
consideration  of  abuses  in  the  Provincial  government. 

After  Gourlay  had  removed  %  from  the  Province  the 
agiUtion  against  the  "Family  Compact"  subsided,  but 
was  again  revived.  Although,  for  several  years,  affairs 
seemed  to  be  managed  more  quietly,  yet,  towards  1827, 

•  At  first,  it  was  assumed  that  the  clergj  reserves  were  exclu- 
sively  for  the  support  of  the  church  of  England.  Members  of  other 
Protestant  bodies  set  up  claims  for  their  respective  churches.  Thus 
the  Protestants  of  the  church  of  England,  and  tho  other  Protes- 
tants were  led  into  disputes  with  each  other. 

The  other  lands  reserved  were  called  Crown  retervet. 

The  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada  thought  one-sevtnlh  too  great  a 
proportion  for  clergy  reserves,  and  also  objected  to  the  system, 
which  waspursuedjOf  leasing  Crown  lands  instead  of  selling  them. 

X  He  was  expelled  from  the  Province.  In  1826  he  was  in  con- 
finement in  England  for  an  assault  on  Lord  Brougham. 
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dissension  and  party  spirit  had  men  to  a  great  height. 
The  elections  were  keenly  contested,  and   a  majority  of 
persons  hostile  to  .the  government  ware  chosen  representa- 
tives   The  disputes  ahout  the  clergy  reserves  became  more 
bitter  than  before.    The  newspapers  often  published  very 
abusive  articles,   and   the    government    prosecuted    the 
writers    As  in  Lower  Canada,  the  administration  of  justice 
was  a  subject  of  complaint  and  the  House  of  Assembh 
sought  to  exclude  the  judges  from  being  connected  with 
the  Legislature  in  any  way.    William  Lyon  McKeniie,. 
who  afterwards  became  notorious,  took,  at  this  time,  an 
active  part  in  exciting  agitation  against  the  government. 
In  a  single  session  no  fewer  than  21  bills,  passed  by  the 
Assembly  jwere  rejected  by  the  Legislative  Council.     The 
speaker,  Mr.  Bidwell,  was  an  opponent  to  the  government, 
and  W.  L.  McKen«ie,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly, 
did  all  he  could  to  promote  discord  in  the  Legislature.  Sir 
John  Colborne,  a  straightforward  and  blunt  old  soldier, 
was  then  Governor.   He  had  refused  to  grant  a  petition  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  relative  to  The  case  of  a  person 
imprisonei  for  libel.    The  House  then  addressed  their 
prayer  to  king  George  the  Fourth,  who  at  once  complied 
with  the  request,  to  the  gratification   of  the  opponents  of 
government  but  the  annoyance  of  the  members  of  the 
"family  eompact."  .,      »         vi 

In  the  session  of  \830,  forty  Bills  from  the  Assembly 
were  thrown  out  by  the  other  House.  Next  year  Mc Ken- 
lie  attacked  the  Assembly  in  a  newspaper  published  by 
him  and  *as  expelled  the  House.  His  constituents  elected 
him' again,  and  again  he  was  expelled  and  declared  not 
eligibk  as  a  member.  Being  elected  a  third  time,  * 
McKeniie  became  the  most  notorious  person  in  the  ''ro- 
vince.  Public  meetings  were  every  where  held,  and  the 
•icitemeat  was  very  great.  24,000  persons  signed  a  peti- 
tion to  king  William  IV,  praying  that  the  Governor 
might  be  recalled,  and  that  the  people  might  be  aUowed  to 

'•  McKenzie  was  five  times  expelled  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
ekcb  time  1wa»  re-elected  for  the  .ounty  of  York. 


eleet  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council.  In  the  same 
petition  it  was  stated  that  the  elisting  parliament  ought 
to  be  dissolved,  as  it  did  not  represent  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  people.  From  the  account  here  given  it  will  be 
seen,  that  the  affairs  of  Upper  Canada  had  fallen  into  a 
condition  scarcely  leas  unsatisfactory  than  those  of  the 
Lower  Province. 

J78.  Sir  John  Colborne  was  relieved  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Upper  Canada  in  1836,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Francis  Bond  Head.  * 

About  this  time,  McKeniie,  relying  on  his  popularity, 
was  engaged  in  plotting  a  revolution.  He  conceived  the 
design  of  setting  up  a  rtpuhlic,  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  in  place  of  the  existing  government.  Many  others 
were  led  to  favour  his  schemes,  although  comparatively 
few  were  willing  to  go  the  length  of  taking  up  arms  and 
committing  themselves  to  the  shedding  of  blood. 

At  this  same  time,  in  Lower  Canada,  sedition  and  rebel- 
lion were  on  the  eve  of  plunging  the  country  into  a  civil 
war,  on  which  account  the  commander  of  the  forces  f 
removed  the  troops  from  Toronto  to  Kingston.  Here  they 
would  be  nearer  to  the  scene  of  action  in  case  their  services 
should  be  required.  This  circumstance  favoured  the  designs 
of  McKenrie  and  his  friends. 

But  we  must  now  turn  again  to  the  affairs  of  Lower 
Canada  in  order  to  explain  what  happened  before,  or  more 
immediately  led  to,  the  sad  outbreak  of  1837. 

379.  A  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  Louis 
Papinean,  was  one  of  the  greatest  opponents  of  the  govem- 

•  Fiftyrseven  Rectories  of  the  Church  of  EnglaDd  were  provided 
for  out  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  just  before  Sir  John  Colborne's 
recall.  This  had  been  unexpected,  and  heightened  the  strife  and 
party  spirit  already  existing. 

t  Sir  John  Colborne,  while  on  his  way  home  from  Upper 
Canada,  was  met  by  orders  from  England  to  return  to  the  Lower 
Province  and  assume  the  Command  of  the  forces. 

The  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  Sir  F.  B  Head,  so  little  expected 
to  require  the  aid  of  soldiers  that  he  would  not  retain  even  two 
companies  at  Toronto  offered  to  him  by  Sir  Joh^i. 
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hig  authorities.  He  loudly  denonnoed  liord*  Dalbonsie  as 

unworthy  of  confidence.  During  four  years  before  1827,  the 
House  hai  voted  no  supplies,  and  the  excitement  in  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  the  bitterness  of  the  debates  in  the  Legislature, 
became  intense.  The  violent  party,  and  majority  in  the 
Assembly,  were  led  by  Papineau.  In  1827,  he  was  chosen 
speaker,  but  Lord  Dalhousie  refused  to  sanction  the  elec- 
tion. Thi0  led  to  more  determined  opposition,  and  then  the 
Governor  prorogued  the  Legislature.  Next  year,  87,000 
persons  petitioned  the  king.  *  To  carry  on  the  government, 
the  authorities  had  procured  large  advances  from  the  mili- 
tary chest,  and  had  thus  become  enabled  to  pay  officials 
■  without  depending  on  the  votes  of  the  members  of  the 
Assembly.  Matters  grew  worse  and  worse.  Associations 
called  Conventions,  and  Conttitutional  Committees,  were 
formed  in  Quebec  and  Montreal.  These  bodies  in  strong 
language  denounced  the  Governor,  and  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Councils.  They  also  insisted  that  the  people 
should  elect  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  and 
that  the  British  government  should  cease  to  interfere  in 
the  Local  affairs  of  the  Province.  The  result  of  the  great 
petition  of  87,000  persons,  was,  for  a  time,  satisfactory,  A 
new  governor  was  sent  out.  Sir  J.  Kempt,  who  deviated 
considerably  from  the  course  of  his  predecessor.  Papineau 
was  recognized  as  speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  arrange- 
ments relating  to  the  militia  and  the  magistrates  made 
more  acceptable.  About  this  time  also  the  Province  was 
more  conveniently  divided  into  representative  districts, 
and  the  number  of  members  of  the  House  raised  to  84, 
including  8  for  the  Eastern  Townships,  f 

•  This  petition,  wlien  taken  to  England  by  three  deUgattt, 
Messrs  Nelson,  Viger  and  Cuvillier,  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  the  Ho«se  of  Commons. 

t  The  tower  Canada  Legislative  Council  at  this  time  had  23 
members,  of  whom  16  were  Protestants.  Only  8  of  the  members 
were  natives  of  the  Province.  r«jtf/i;e  of  the  whole  number  were 
office  beaiters  under  the  government. 

The  SxecuUve  Council  consisted  of  9,  of  whom  8  were  Protas- 


\ 


But  the  ancient  jealousies  soon  shewed  themselves  again 
with  increased  violence,  and  discord  became  more  rife  than 
before.  The  newspapers,  particularly  those  whose  conduc- 
tors were  hostile  to  the  government,  were  violent  in  the 
abuse  they  furnished  to  their  readers.  By  these,  the  pre- 
judices and  passions  of  the  people  were  constantly  fomented. 
Grievances,  discontent,  and  petitions  for  redress,  multiplied 
throughout  the  Province.  Throughout  1832,  1833,  and 
1834,  the  discord  and  excitement  were  sustained  without 
intermission,  until,  at  length,  the  state  of  the  Province 
became  alarming. 

In  the  last  mentioned  year,  the  Hotise  of  Assembly, 
during  its  session,  spent  much  time  in  discussing  the  con- 
dition of  public  affairs.  The  result  was  the  framing  of  a 
lengthy  document,  intended  to  contain  the  statement  of 
all  grievances  under  which  the  country  laboured,  and  of 
demands  relative  to  necessary  changes  in  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  government.  These  were  set  forth  in  a  formal 
manner,  under  92  heads,  and  have  been  since  known  as 
"  The  Ninety-two  Resolutions."  *  The  passing  of  these 

tants.  Only  two  of  the  whole  were  natives  of  Canada  and  only 
one  Dot  an  office  bearer. 

Such  being  the  composition  of  the  two  Councils,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  people  at  large  could  be  persuaded  by  their  leaders 
that  their  religion,  laws  and  language  would  not  be  fairly  dealt  by. 
Of  the  17  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Upper  Canada, 
at  least  10  were  persons  either  holding  public  offices,  or  members 
of  the  Executive  Council. 

The  salaries  of  officials  were  then  not  so  great  as  afterwards. 
as  we  can  see  by  the  following  statement :  Governor,  £4,800  ; 
Governor's  Secretary,  £500  ;  Provincial  Secretary,  £400  ;  Attor- 
.  ney  General,  £S00  ;  Solicitor  General,  £200.  There  was  then  no 
Finance  Minister  or  Treasurer,  but  a  Recnver  General,  whosa 
remuneration  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  ».  per-centage  upon 
the  monies  he  had  in  his  care,  and  to  whose  custody  all  revenuea 
were  made  over. 

The  population  of  Upper  Canada  was  then  (1830-1834)  nearly 
300,000,  and  of  the  Lower  Province  about  500,000. 

•  IfoU  on  the  92  K«»o/«(.on«.— These  were  drawn  up  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Assembly  and  were  intended  to  set  forth  m 
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resolutions,  by  tbe  AwemMy,  did  not  prevent  the  drawing 
np,  by  different  bodies,  of  a  multitode  of  other  statements, 
petitions,  addresses,  and  resolutions,  all  shewing  that 
nothing  abort  of  the  strong  arm  of  authority,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  mother  country,  could  save  the  Province 
from  anarchy. 

380.   Bucb  was  the  state  of  things  m  the  Lower  Pro- 

a  solemn  manner  tbe  sentiments  of  tbemajoriiyoftbatbod;'.  Tbe; 
specified  various  matters  of  grierance,  such  at  abuse  of  the  power 
of  the  Crown  by  its  officers  in  the  colony,  the  composition  of  the 
Bxtontira  and  Legialatirs  Councils,  the  distribution  of  public 
offices  of  trust  and  emolument  obiefly  amongst  persons  of  British 
origin  and  those  not  natives  of  the  country,  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  of  French  descent,  together  with  many  other  particulars.  It 
was  stated,  in  the  TSth  Resolution,  that  in  the  population  of  about 
600,000,  there  were  76,000  of  Britisb  descent,  while  of  upwards 
of  200  salaried  officers  employed  in  tbe  public  service  less  than 
60  were  French  and  natives  of  the  Colony.  When  brought  before 
the  House  of  Assembly,  Louis  Paplneau  supported  the  resolutions 
in  a  speech  which  breathed  throngfaout  a  republican  spirit.  Tbe 
House  adopted  them,  the  vote  in  their  favour  being  56  BKainet  34. 
Addresses  founded  upon  them,  were  prepared  for  transmission  to 
the  King  and  to  the  English  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons. 

The  Governor,  Lord  Aylmer,  when  be  dissolved  tbe  parliament 
on  March  18tb,  1834,  said  of  the  9J  Resolutions:  "  I  cannot  refrain 
"  from  majcing  some  remarks  on  the  language  of  tbe  93  Resola- 
"  tions  on  I  which  is  founded  your  appeal  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
"  ment.  It  manifests  so  great  a  departure  from  the  well  known 
"  moderation  and  urbanity  of  tbe  Canadian  character  that  tboee 
"  who  are  ignorant  of  tbe  real  state  of  tbe  Province  would  find  it 
"  difficult  to  avoid  attributing  such  language  to  extraordinary  and 
"  general  disturbance  in  tbe  minds  of  the  people.  Therefore  1  avail 
"  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  announce  distinctly — and  I  desire 
"  to  call  Jour  particular  attention  to  the  fact — that,  whatever 
"  may  ba^e  been  tbe  prevailing  sentiments  within  the  circle  of 
"  the  Assembly  when  tbe  93  resolutions  were  adapted,  tbe  whole 
"  people,  outside  of  that  circle,  were  at  that  very  time  in  the 
"  enjoyment  of  the  most  profound  tranquillity ;  and  I  rely  on  its 
<<  good  seqse  with  too  much  confidence  to  imagine  the  people  will 
"  permit  its  tranquillity  to  be  disturbed  by  tbe  manoeuvres  which 
"  have  been  practised  to  this  end." 

Many  members  of  the  Assembly  declared  that  the  governor's 
assertions  were  illusive. 

The  moiur  of  the  92  Besolationi  in  tbe  Assembly  wag  U.  BidartL 
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vines,  when  Lord  Gosford,  as  Govemor-in-Chief,  and  two 
other  gentlemen,  were  sent  out  from  England,  as  a  Commis- 
sion, to  examine  into  and  to  report  upon  its  affairs. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  details  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Commission,  or  of  the  offers,  and  other  measures 
by  which  Earl  Gosford  endeavoured  to  conciliate  those 
who  opposed  the  governing  authorities.  The  Commission 
reported  at  great  length.  The  Commissioners,  Sir  Charles 
Qnj  and  Sir  Gteorge  Gipps,  returned  to  England,  Earl 
Gosibrd  remaining  behind  at  his  post. 

In  the  English  House  of  Commons,  the  report  X)f  the 
Commissioners  and  the  state  of  Canada  were  discussed. 
Rasolations  were  passed  which  virtually  impended  the 
Canadian  constitution  of  1791. 

When  the  news  reached  Canada,  in  the  middle  of  April 
1837,  tbe  opponents  of  the  government  determined  to 
observe  no  longer  their  duties  as  loyal  subjects.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Papineau  and  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson,  indigna- 
tion meetings  where  held,  Great  Britain  denounced,  and 
measures  openly  proposed  for  establishing  a  republic  by 
force. 

The  agitators,  or,  as  they  now  began  to  style  themselves, 
patriots,  created  a  sort  of  freniy  by  the  speeches  they 
made.  Soon,  outrages  were  committed,  and  the  Province 
was  plunged  into  civil  warfare. 


CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

RiBiLLioy  IN  Upper  Asn  Lower  Canada. — Eari  DrRHAii. — 
Lord  Sydenham  —  Union  op  thk  Provinces.  (1837- 
1841.) 

381.  King  William  IV  died,  and  his  niece,  the  Prin- 
oeaa  Yiotoria,  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  while  misguided  people  in  Canada  were  in  the 
act  of  rushing  into  an  armed  resistance  to  lawful  authority. 

According  to  custom,  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  fn  all  the  parish  churches  of  the  Province, 
celebrated  the  accession  of  the  young  Queen,  for  there 
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wag  no  manifestation  of  disloyalty  on  their  part.  But  the 
disloyal  and  seditious  of  their  congregations  turned  to 
account  the  opportunity,  thus  presented,  of  shewing  their 
sentiments.  Many  rose  from  their  seata  and  retired, 
refusing  to  sanction,  hy  their  presence,  the  ohaunting  of 
the  Te  Peum  in  honor  of  the  new  sovereign,  or  the  offering 
up  of  prayers  for  the  Queen  and  Eoyal  family. 

This  ostentatious  and  decisive  mark  of  the  evil  in- 
^uenoe  which  the  agitators  had  contrived  to  obtain  oyer 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  was  followed  by  the  adoption 
of  treasonable  resolutions,  on  October  23rd,  when  a  great 
meeting  was  held  at  St.  Charles,  on  the  river  Richelieu,  * 
At  this  meeting  speakers  affected  to  pity,  "  the  unhappy 
lot  of  the  soldiers"  and  plainly  recommended  desertion,  f 
There  were  at  this  time,  in  Canada,  about  3300  troops. 
Disturbances  and  outrages  occurred  in  the  Montreal  dis- 
trict, several  of  the  British  inhabitants  being  forced  to 
flee  for  refuge  to  the  city,  with  their  families. 

A  bpdy  of  young  men  styling  themselves  "  the  tont  of 
liberty,"  began  parading  the  streets  of  Montreal,  and  a 
conflict  occurred  between  them  and  a  number  of  loyal 
citizeni  calling  themselves  "  constilutiotuilitt$." 

Thi»  was  the  first  occasion  of  open  violence  between  the 
opposite  parties.  Houses  were  attacked  and  persons  ill 
treated  and  wounded.  It  occurred  on  November  6th, 
betweqn  which  time  and  the  10th,  bodies  of  armed  men 
began  to  show  themselves  in  various  parts.  After  the  last 
named  date,  the  authorities  in  Montreal  and  Quebec 
issued  proclamations  in  behalf  of  order,  and  at  length,  on 
the  I6th,  the  Governor,  by  warrants,  directed  the  arrest 

•  Th  8  was  callod  the  "  Meeting  of  Five  Counties."  It  was 
att"ndad  by  more  llian  5000  persona  although  the  state  of  the 
roads  was  very  bad.  There  were  also  present  thirtren  members  ot 
the  Assembly  and  one  of  the  Ligislalive  Council,  and  almost 
every  person  of  any  note  or  standing  from  the  surrounding 
parishes.  It  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson. 

t  This  had  no  effect :  not  a  soldier  deserted  during  the  contl- 
nuanea  of  the  troubles  of  1837  and  1838. 


of  all  Ae  active  leaders.  Sixty-one  magistrates  in  the  Mon- 
treal district  were  displaced,  and  a  number  of  leading 
"  patriots"  were  taken  up  and  thrown  into  prison.  Papi- 
neau,  however,  and  others  made  their  escape. 

The  loyal  citizens  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  made  formal 
offers  of  their  services,  as  volunteers,  to  the  G-overnor, 
which  were  accepted,  and  officers  were  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  several  corps. 

382.  In  the  meantime,  the  "  patriots"  collected  in 
masses  on  the  banks  of  the  Richelieu,  especially  at  St. 
Denis  and,  higher  up  the  river,  at  St.  Charles.  One  body 
of  700  or  800  assembled  at  the  latter  place,  under  the 
oommand  of  a  person  named  Brown.  Another,  at  St. 
Denis,  occupied  a  large  stone  building  and  threw  up  some 
outworks,  commanded  by  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson.  A  third 
held  a  strong  position  at  St.  Ours,  in  the  county  of 
St  Hyacinthe.  It  was  juged  necessary  to  disperse  these 
bodies  and  apprehend  their  leaders. 

Accordingly  four  companies  of  soldiers,  and  a  few 
yolunteers  of  Montreal,  under  colonel  Wetherall,  were 
directed  to  move  down  the  river  bank  from  Chambly  upon 
St.  Charles.  Colonel  Oore  with  another  detachment,  con- 
sisting, in  part,  of  volunteer  cavalry,  was  ordered  to  pass 
up  from  Sorel,  and  attack  those  at  St.  Denis. 

The  weather  and  roads  were  very  unfavourable,  so  that 
the  troops  belonging  to  both  corps  had  much  difficulty, 
and  occupied  a  long  time  in  reaching  their  destinations. 
Colonel  Gore,  arriving  at  St.  Denis  on  the  morning  of 
November  23rd,  soon  found  that  his  division  alone  was 
not  strong  enough  to  carry  the  position  of  the  insurgents 
at  St.  Denis.  He  had  been  able  to  bring  on  but  one  small 
field-piece,  which  did  little  or  no  execution.  Although  he 
persevered  in  his  attack  for  six  hours,  he  was  completely 
baffled  in  all  his  attempts.  Finally,  the  inhabitants  col- 
leptiog,  at  the  scene  of  the  action  from  the  surrounding 
country,  fearing  lest  his  communications  should  be  cut 
off,  he  retired  towards  Sorel,  leaving  several  wounded 
men  behind,  as  well  as  his  fiald-pieoe. 
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''ite  s' tess  Sth  which  the  t.oo^.  had  W  enco- 

teredby  armed  f^f^^pl?:  ^''-^^^^^^^ 
•  r:'°tXVeV  great  rekU  the  jK^trioU.    It  was 
JSJ^co'ltanltld  to'all  part,  of  the  country  and 

„mt  »^«/^,;tSy  consideration  for  the  infa- 
troop«.  With  P'^«''®^°"'lL„i„„  sent  forward  «  messsge 
tuated  insurgent,,  >>«.";;  f^^';;'';3  d^^erse  before  he 
to  thtm,  intimating  that  »f  "'"J  r°'gi,„„fd  be  taken  of 
reached  the  place  no  fn-^J"  -^«V£  ,,,ket.hot  of 
their  conduct      But,  J^*^"  "%.  „p  his  troops  Were 

some  works  which  ^ad  ^««°  ™^„"^;„  ^ai  s^t  in 
received  with  »  »'*»V.  "'l^tSns  for  the  assauU*:^  The 
skirmishing  and  making  5'«P"?!'^°7^  ^„^^,  They  lost 
goldi«rs  then  stormed  and  5"""V,  .whter  was  great 
21  i»en  in  killed  and  r""'*i, J^'waSs  of  150  were 
t.  Z  side  of  the  patnou,  ^f/J'^^^X  'Se  tnisguided 
.,ai„  and  about  twice  ---y  ^^^^^^^  .^^t  "^rthy 
insurgents  are  said  to  have  toi^g  J   Their  com- 

of  better  leaders   «"<!   "f.  *  ^'^„    left  his  unfortunate 

J^     -    ^  ^t  at  Denis  about  the  begin- 
An  unhappy  '"'^fr^rn  We^  had  b"-  intercepted  by 
nliwofthe  action.     ^  OapU.n  Weir  g„„.,  detachment, 

NeUon'.   people  on  h..  ^»y;7  He 'was  taken  to  Dr  NeUon 

?-iV:i^^nourt;« -"wa.  barharou..  »«- 
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known  at  St.  Denis,  Dr.  Ndson's  followers  lost  heart  and 
began  to  desert.  Presently,  he  himself,  with  a  few  friends, 
left  the  place,  intending  to  retire  for  refuge  into  the 
United  States.  * 

St.  Denis  was  afterwards  the  scene  of  some  excesses. 
Colonel  Gore's  detachment  returned  to  the  village  and  the 
soldiers,  enraged  by  their  repulse  and  the  information 
received  of  the  treatment  of  Capt.  Weir,  ruthlessly  des- 
troyed buildings  and  other  property. 

CoDsiderable  numbers  of  the  insurgents  dispersed  in 
parties,  makbg  for  St.  Ours,  St.  Hyacinth,  the  Eastern 
Townships,  and  the  borders  of  the  tfnited  SUtes,  where 
many  took  refuge. 

Colonel  Gore  passed  across  to  St.  Hyacinth,  and  there 
put  an  end  to  any  further  display  of  armed  opposition, 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  f 

383.  Martial  law  wop  proclsmed  in  the  district  of 
Montreal  and  rewards  ulfered  for  the  apprehension  of 
Papineau,  Dr.  Nelson,  a  number  of  members  of  the 
Ajsembly  who  had  been  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  and 

•  Dr.  NeUon  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  the  border.  He  was 
captured  in  Stulcely,  on  December  12th,  in  company  with  one 
Canadian  and  an  Indian  guide,  almost  exhausted  through  hunger, 
cold,  and  fatigue.  He  was  taken  to  Montreal  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Papinaau  had  been  at  St.  Denis  before  the  troops  of  Gore 
attacked  that  place,  but  removed  thence  to  Yamaaka.  After  th« 
affair  of  St.  Charles  he  fled  from  Yamaska  into  the  United  States. 

t  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Missisquoi  Bay,  not  far  from  Philips- 
burg,  an  engagement  took  place  between  loyalist  militia,  under 
Capt.  Kemp,  and  a  body  of  insurgents,  under  a  person  named 
Oagnon,  belonging  to  I'Acadie.  The  insurgents  had  formed  their 
plans  at  a  place  called  Swanlon,  just  within  the  borders  of 
Vermont  in  the  United  Sutes,  whence  they  marched  into  Canadian 
territory.  They  were  easily  dispersed  on  December  6th,  leaving 
behind,  in  their  flight  back  to  Swanton,  two  field  pieces,  some 
ammanition,  and  a  few  prisoners.  * 

The  people  of  the  Townships  generally  were  on  the  alert,  inter- 
cepting the  flight  of  insurgents  towards  the  States  and  capturing 
prilODtrs. 
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otker  peraoDi  of  less  note.  Raw»rd«  wen  alio  offered 
for  the  capture  of  the  mnrderen  of  0>pt.  Weir.  * 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  December  there  was  no 
farther  display  of  armed  resistance  in  the  quarters  where 
the  rebellion  first  broke  ont. 

But  there  still  remained  to  be  dealt  with  laige  bodies 
of  insurgents,  and  openly  dikaffeoted  persons,  in  the 
parishes  North  and  West  of  Montreal,  particularly  at  St. 
Eustache,  St.  Benoit,  and  St.  Soholastique.  In  these 
parU  the  loyal  inhabitants  were  ill-treated,  and  many 
obliged,  with  their  families,  to  flee  to  the  city  for  refuge. 

884.  While  these  things  were  happening  we  must  not 
suppose  that  the  loyal  people  of  the  Province  were  idle,  or 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  British  Pro- 
vinoes  were  indifferent  spectators. 

Addresses  and  offers  of  assistance  poured  in  from  the 
militia  of  Upper  Canada,  Nova  Scotfa,  and  New  Brnns- 
wiok.  Volunteers,  by  thousands,  proposed  to  march  from 
those  colonies  upon  the  insurgents  in  Canada.  The  High- 
landers of  Glengarry  were  actually  setting  out  for  the 
soenes  of  action,  when  word  from  Sir  John  Colborne  was 
brought,  intimating  that  their  services  were  not  needed. 

The  loyal  inhabitants  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  prepared 
tha  most  patriotto  addresses,  filled  up  the  ranks  of  the 
volunt^r  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  or  enrolled  them- 
selves for  garrison  duty. 

In  short  sueh  was  the  manifestation  of  spirit  in  various 
quarters,  that  the  rebellion,  if  persisted  in  a  fortnight 
longer,  would  have  brought  from  far  and  near  an  over- 
whelming force  of  the  armed  friends  of  order  and  authority, 

iUi.  Jamieson,  Ooremor  of  the  state  of  Vennont,  issued  a  pro- 
ation  on  December  Uth,  calling  upon  th*  people  to  tek*  no 
part  in  the  Internal  disaensiona  of  Canada,  and  warning  them 
that  the  United  Statea  and  Great  Britain  were  at  peace,  and  that 
It  was  unlawful  for  the  territory  of  Vermont  to  be  made  uae  of  in 
preparing  hostile  expeditions  against  the  neighbouring  Provtace. 
But  in  spite  of  this  proclamation  many  turbulant  persons  ap- 
peawd  at  the  fl-onUers  of  the  Stete,  ready  for*TioUno«  and  plnndw 


• 


The  insurrection  never,  from  the  first,  had  the  slightest 
chance  of  suooess.  * 

Nor  were  the  inhabitants,  generally,  of  the  districts  of 
Quebec,  and  Three  Rivers,  wanting  in  manifestations  of 
loyalty,  there  being  only  a  few  places  in  which  agitation 
meetings  were  held.  Bishop  Joieph  Signay,  exhorted 
his  clergy  apd  their  flocks  to  be  on  their  guard  "  agairut 
the  ditorganizing  doctrinei  circulated  hy  mitgvided  per- 
$on*  concerned  in  retiitance  to  the  ettablithed  authority.'^ 

386.  But  the  "  Patrioii,"  north  and  west  of  Montreal, 
were,  as  yet,  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  failure  of  their  cause 
on  the  Richelieu,  and  on  December  13th,  Sir  John  Col- 
born  at  the  head  of  about  2000  men,  left  the  city  for  St. 
Eustache.  There,  the  insurgents,  to  the  number  of  1000 
in  arms,  soon  found  themselves  hemmed  in.  They  posted 
themselves  in  the  church,  parsonage,  and  manor  house.  Some 
■hots  were  fired  on  the  troops  as  they  advanced  to  storm  the 
positions,  which  were  carried  after  a  brief  resistance.  The 
buildings  were  set  on  fire,  and  some  of  the  inr.urgents,  unable 
to  make  their  escape,  perished  miserably  in  the  flames. 

About  sixty  houses,  besides  the  church,  and  a  convent, 
were  consumed  in  the  conflagration.  The  insurgents  lost 
upwards  of  200  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  more  than  100 
were  taken  prisoners.  Of  the  troops,  about  10  were  killed 
and  wounded. 

The  commander,  a  man  named  Girod,  like  Brown  at  St 
Charles,  made  off  from  the  scene  as  soon  as  the  firing  com- 
menced. Being  pursued,  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  cap- 
tared  by  the  police,  when  he  ended  his  lire  by  his  own  hand. 

•  In  course  of  the  Autumn,  when  it  became  eTident  that  ont- 
breaks  would  occur,  the  British  troops  in  New  Brunswick  and 
Nora  Scotia  were  kept  in  readineas  for  marching.  On  NoTember 
Stb,  part  of  tbu  8Sth  Regiment  from  Halifax  started  for  Quebec. 
The  S-ith  and  43rd  Iteginienta  from  New  Brunawick  proceeded  to 
the  same  deatinatiun,  in  diriaions,  after  the  affair  at  St  Denis. 
These  three  regiments  made  a  wiuler  march  through  a  country 
covered  with  snow,  and  inluibitants  supposed  to  ayrapathise  witti 
the  inaurgenui.  But  in  all  iu  the  parishes  from  St.  Andri  to 
Quebec  they  were  treated  with  .every  mark  of  kindness  and 
loyalty.    They  reached  Quebec  at  the  close  of  December. 
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Prooeediog  to  8t.  Benoit  from  St.  Enstaohe,  Sir  John 
Colboroe  was  met  by  flags  of  truce  in  token  of  tie  8abmi»- 
sioD  of  the  people  of  the  former  plaoe.  At  the  suae  time  a 
detachment,  under  Col.  Maitland,  received  the  anbmiMion 
of  the  insttrgents  at  St.  Soholaatiqne.  The  leading  persons 
were  taken  up  and  gent  to  prison,  while  their  infatuated 
followers  were  dismissed  to  their  homes.  Some  destmctioa 
of  property,  however,  occurred  at  St.  Benoit. 

386.  Shortly  afterwards,  Earl  Gosford,  recalled  to  En- 
gland, took  his  departure,  leaving  the  commander  of  the 
forces.  Sir  John  Colboroe,  U)  preside  as  Administrator. 
This  was  in  January  1838.  * 

387.  In  March,  a  proclamation  was  issued  at  Quebec 
suspending  the  constitution  of  1791. 

A  Special  Council,  consisting  of  22  members,  one  half 
of  French  and  the  other  half  of  English  origin,  was  appoin- 
ted to  govern  the  Province. 

Ijn  May,  when  martial  law  was  discontinued,  the  Earl 
of  Burham  arrived  at  Quebec,  in  the  capacity  of  Oovemor 
General,  and  Queen's  High  Commissioner,  for  adjusting 
-the. affairs  of  the  Province. 

388.  Lord  Durham's  stay  in  Canada  was  short,  for  lie 
resigned  his  office  and  departed  in  November  following  his 
arriival. 

Be  converted  his  mission,  into  one  of  peace.  Accordingly 
he  caused  the  crowded  gaols  of  the  Province  to  be  relieved 
by  the  liberation  of  all  minor  offenders,  pardoned  on  tbe 
occ»8ion  of  Her  Majesty's  coronation. 

The  recently  created  special  council,  as  well  aa  the  old 
Executive  Council,  were  dissolved,  and  a  new  Special 
Coanoil  summoned.  By  the  latter,  a  decree  was  issued, 
banishing  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson,  and  eight  other  leaders  of 

*  )(utial  law  was  sontinaed  antil  Haj.  Abont  the  end  ol  F«- 
brui^7  600  refugees,  nnder  Robert  Nelson  (a  brother  of  Dr.  Nelson), 
and  Dr.  Cot6,  recrosaed  the  bordere  from  the  itate  of  New-York,^ 
bringing  arms  and  cannon,  for  tbe  purpose  of  exciting  another 
revolt.  But  finding  troops  and  militia  ready  to  oppose  them  they 
retired,  and  were  compelled  by  the  authorities  of  tbe  United  States 
to  ^nmnder  their  arms  and  ammonition. 
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the  in«arr«ction,  then  confined  in  the  Montreal  gaol.  They 
were  sent  to  Bermuda.  At  the  same  time,  Papineau  was 
forbidden  to  return  to  Canada.  The  other  offenders  were 
released,  on  giving  security  for  future  good  behaviour. 

Tbe  murderers  of  a  person  named  Chartrand,  and  one 
of  the  murderers  of  Capt.  Weir,  were  brought  to  trial,  but 
aequitted,  in  spite  of  clear  evidence  against  the  accused. 

Although  the  proceedings  of  Earl  Durham  were  on  the 
side  of  mero^,  many  thought  them  contrary  to  justice  and 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  Province.  The  Ministers  of 
State  in  England  approved  of  them,  but  the  Parliament 
did  not.  This  body,  in  fact,  censured  the  Governor  Gene- 
Wd  and  his  Special  Council.  This  was  the  cause  of  Earl 
Durham's  early  resignation,  mentioned  above. 

In  his  report  as  High  Commissioner,  the  Earl  gave  a 
long  description  of  state  of  the  Province  and  suggested 
remedies  which  he  thought  necessary  for  its  future  welfare. 
Among  these,  the  principal  was  the  union  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  When  Earl  Durham  retired,  Sir  John 
Oolborne  became  Governor  General.  * 

389.  In  the  meantime,  the  feelings  which  had  prompted 
the  outbreaks  in  1837  were  as  active  as  ever.  By  the  time 
when  Lord  Durham  left  the  country,  another  insurrection 
had  been  secretly  organised.  Of  this  second  rising,  which 
was  fostered  by  disaffected  persons  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  United  States,  and  who  there  concerted  their  plans, 
the  declared  object  was  to  establish  a  republic.  Dr.  Robert 
Nelson,  mentioned  in  a  former  article,  was  to  be  the  head 
of  the  proposed  government. 

On  November  3rd,  a  body  of  several  hundred  insurgents 

•  The  Karl  of  Durham,  while  in  Canada,  kept  np  a  princely 
style  of  liring.  He  bad  nothing  ignoble  or  sordid  in  his  disposition. 
He  ordered  all  his  salary  and  emoluments  as  Governor  General  to 
be  given  for  the  expenses  incarted  in  repairing  the  Government 
Hoasei  in  Qnebec  and  Montreal- — He  gave  to  the  citiiens  of  Que- 
bec, for  a  public  promenade,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Castle  of  St. 
Louis — also  the  use  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Oardent,  previously 
reserved  for  the  inmates  of  the  Castle  alone,  so  that  these  came  to 
be  regarded,  from  that  time,  as  belonging  to  the  corporation  of 
Quebec— The  ancient  site  of  St.  Louis  became  "  Durham  Plact." 
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m»de  an  atUek  vpon  the orew  and  pasMngen  of  theiteamer 
Henry  Brougham,  at  Beauhanioig.  Armed  men  assembled 
oa  the  Kiohelieu,  and  proceeded  to  Napieryille,  near  the 
border,  where  Nelson  had  established  his  headquarters. 

Several  inoonHiderable  skirmishes  ooourred,  at  (Jaughna- 
waga,  Beauhamois  and  other  places.  At  Laoolle  mill, 
the  scene  of  former  oonfliot,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before, 
a  considerable  body  of  insurgents  and  "  American  ti/mpa- 
thizert"  was  attacked  by  the  militia  of  Odelltown  and 
Hemmingford  and  driven  across  the  border  with  the  lose 
of  11  killed  and  8  prisoners.  This  occurred  on  November 
6th.  Three  days  afterwards,  Nelson,  at  Napierville,  found 
his  positioh  threatened  by  the  approach  of  the  frontier 
militia  in  his  rear,  and  by  a  strong  force  of  regulars,  under 
Sir  John  Colborne,  in  front.  Before  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  came  up,  the  militia  alone  had  disposed  of  Nelson 'i 
force,  after  a  desperate  battle  in  which  60  of  the  insurgents 
were  killed,  and  upwards  of  100  wounded.  The  others  took 
to  flight  and  escaped  across  the  border.  Nelson  fled  to 
Plattsburgh.  About  the  same  time  small  parties  of 
"patriot!  "  at  Chambly,  and  other  places,  were  easily  over- 
powered and  dispersed. 

In  this  shortlived  rising,  which  lasted  only  7  days,  a 
vast  amount  of  injury  was  done  to  property.  Lives  also, 
in  addition  to  those  lost  in  conflict,  were  sacrificed.  Aa 
martial  law  had  been  reestablished,  the  insurgents  taken 
in  arms  were  not,  this  time,  consigned  to  prison  for  trials 
in  the  courts  of  law.  Former  lenity  bad  failed  of  its  in- 
tended purpose.  Aco6rdingIy,  courts  martial  were  assembled, 
and,  after  an  impartial  trial,  thirteen  of  the  insurgents 
were  sentenced  to  death  and  executed.  A  great  many  wer« 
condemned  to  transportation. 

Thus  ended  the  insurrection  of  1838 — a  renewal  of 
that  of  1837 — resulting  in  infinite  suffering  to  the  mis- 
guided insurgents,  *  the  victims  of  agitators  who  deserted 

•  Their  fault  conAitted  in  taking  np  armi  agaiuit  their  ■orercign 
and  the  lawfully  constituted  authorities  of  the  PrOTinoo.  There 
were  really  grievances  and  abuses  as  all  persons  now  admit ;  but 
these  did  not  warrant  their  recourse  to  riolence  and  bloodshad. 


them  in  the  hour  of  their  utmost  peril,  and  the  dupes  of 
American  sympathisers. 

390.  We  must  now  notice  the  course  of  events  in  Upper 
Canada. 

It  was  stated  in  art.  338  that  McKeniie  and  others 
were  plotting  a  revolution,  and  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  from  Toronto  favoured  his  designs.  * 

The  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  Francis  Head,  having 
ordered  the  militia  to  be  in  readiness  for  instant  service 
MoKenzie  published  a  statement  designed  to  incite  his 
followers  or  partisans  to  revolt.  The  Lieut.-CJovemor  then 
ordered  McKenxie's  arrest.  But,  he,  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  armed  band  of  disaffected  persons,  evaded 
«the  attempts  to  arrest. him,  and  marched  boldly  against 
Toronto.  McKensie's  immediate  purposes  were  to  obtain 
possession  of  about  4000  stand  of  arms,  known^  be  left 
unprotected  in  that  city,  then  to  seize  the  LjStenant- 
Qovernor  and  proclaim  a  republic. 

Sir  F.  Head,  with  the  ordinary  town  guards,  and  a 
number  of  citisens,  among  whom  were  five  judges,  assem- 
bled and  armed  themselves,  and  waited  in  some  anxiety 
within  the  city. 

McKenzie's  force  was  an  indifferently  armed  body  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  men. 

But  his  movement,  so  far  from  engaging  the  support  of 
the  thousands,  whose  assistance  he  expected,  caused  the 
militia,  yeomen,  and  farmers,  to  flock  into  Toronto  from 
all  directions,  in  order  to  oppose  it.  It  seems  that 
those  who  had  favoured  McKenzie's  agitation  for  reform 
in  the  government,  were,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  quite 
disinclined  to  join  in  schemes  of  downright  revolution 
and  bloodshed. 

•  Several  hundred  meetings  held  by  McKenzie  and  his  fi-iends 
bad  preceded  the  rising.  But  of  all  the  inhabiUnts  of  0pp*r 
Canada  it  seems  that  not  a  single  thousand  were  ready  or  willing 
to  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  cause.  There  are,  however,  con- 
flicting sccounts.  Some  of  McKenzie's  friends  asserted  that 
between  three  and  four  thousand  came  forward  but  went  away 
again  when  it  was  found  there  were  no  arms  for  them 
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Aooordingly,  when  at  length  Sir  Franoii  Head  uw 
himself  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  loyalists  ftom  the 
oonntry  parts,  the  reTolt  was  easily  put  down.  McKensie^s 
band  was  attacked  in  the  outskirts  of  Toronto.  Upwards 
of  30  of  his  followers  were  killed,  and  many  wounded. 
The  rest  took  to  flight. 

MoKenzie  himself  escaped  into  the  United  States.  The 
riling,  which  never  had  the  least  chance  of  snooess,  oom- 
menoed  on  December  4th,  1837,  and,  by  the  12th,  .was 
ioompletely  put  down. 

j  391.  But  for  the  sympathy  shewn  in  the  United  State* 
{in  favour  of  the  proposed  revolution  in  Canada,  McKenzie'i 
{previous  movements  would  soon  have  terminated  in  perfect 
tranquillity.  Many  Americans,  however,  especially  on  the  < 
frontiers  and  in  the  lake  cities,  affected  to  believe  that  the 
risings,  Ikth  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  were  praiie- 
iworthy  emirts  to  gain  freedom  from  oppression. 

Accordingly  McKenzie,  and  the  multitudes  of  refugees 
{from  Canada,  met  with  many  sympathizers.  This  was 
pnbseqnently  shewn  most  strikingly  by  Americans  at 
Ogdensburg,  along  the  south  shore  of  Ontario,  along  the 
American  side  of  the  Niagara  river,  at  Buffalo,  Sandusky, 
pnd  Detroit,  throughout  the  year  1838.  * 
\  First,  lawless  men  from  Buffalo  took  possession  of  NavT 
Island,  a  short  distance  above  the  falls  of  Niagara,  and, 
with  artillery,  bombarded  the  Canadian  side.  A  ship  called 
the  Caroline  was  openly  employed  in  conveying  munitions 
of  war,  provisions  and  men  from  the  United  States  shore. 

Sir  Allan  MoNab,  a  patriotic  officer,  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  directed  a  party  of  loyalists,  under 
Lieutenant  Drew,  to  capture  that  vessel  on  the  Ameriosn 

*  The  American  authorities,  at  firtt,  were  not  careful  to  prevant 
attacki  from  being  prepared,  withla  their  own  borders,  a(alDtt 
tha  Prorincei.  Eren  arms  and  ammunition  were  allowed  to  b« 
talcen  from  the  public  arsenals,  and  expeditions  to  leare  their  side 
of  the  frontiers.  But  afterwards,  when  all  the  attempts  of  the 
rafageei  and  srmpathizers  were  baffled  by  the  prorinolals  them> 
salTM,  the  United  States  authorities  did  alJItctuaU^,  pat  an  en(| 
to  socb  proceedings. 


ride  of  the  river.  This  was  gallantly  done,  but,  in  the 
attempt  to  bring  over  the  Caroline  to  the  Canadian  side 
the  current  was  found  to  be  too  strong.  The  vessel  was 
therefore  set  on  fire  and  allowed  to  go  over  the  falls.  * 

This  affair  became  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the  two 
oountries,  which  was  not  settled  until  1842.  The  sympa- 
thisers retired  from  Navy  Island  to  the  Mainland  on 
January  14th,  when  batteries  had  been  prepared  on  the 
Canadian  side. 

Next,  expeditions  were  prepared  at  Cleveland  and 
Detroit,  and  some  fighting  occurred  at  Amherstberg  and 
other  parts  of  tha  Canadian  frontier,  west  of  lake  Erie. 
The  Canadian  militia  everywhere  effectually  resisted  all 
■noh  attemps  at  invasion. 

The  chief  leaders  in  those  attacks,  were,  a  person  named 
Van  Ranuelaer,  and  another  styled  Bill  Johfuon — the 
latter  a  notorious  charaotar,  seeking  plunder  and  commit- 
ting many  outrages. 

One  of  the  most  severe  of  the  conflicts  brought  on  by 
the  border  warfare  occurred  about  the  beginning  of  March 
between  a  Patriot  force  from  Sandusky  and  troops  of  the 
32nd  Regiment  under  Col.  Maitland.  The  sympathisers 
had  established  themselves  on  an  island  called  Point  Pele, 
belonging  to  Canada,  in  Lake  Brie.  They  were  com- 
manded by  a  person  named  Sutherland.  Being  surrounded, 
they  fought  desperately,  losing  53  men  in  killed  and  woun- 
ded. The  British  lost  30,  and  could  not  prevent  the  Ame- 

•  The  cuuing  out  and  destruction  of  this  vessel  were  judged 
necessary  by  Sir  Allan  HcNab  in  self-defence,  as  the  conTsjanoe 
of  supplies  to  the  sympathisers  on  Nary  Island  was  clearly 
nnlawful,  and  the  United  States  authorities  would  not  stop  it. 
But  the  Americans  considered  it  a  violation  of  their  territory. 
War  was  thought  likely  to  occur,  in  consequence,  between  tha 
United  States  and  England. 

The  spectacle  of  the  burning  vessel,  rushing  over  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  whs  an  extraordinary  one.  The  Americans  afterwards 
procured  some  parts  of  the  timber  of  the  Caroline  to  be  preserved 
as  curiosities.  At  present  (1869)  a  part  of  the  figure  head  of  tha 
Carolint  is  exhibited  in  a  public  room  lit  the  city  of  Buffalo. 
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rioana  fW>m  making  their  way  aorou  the  ioe  to  the  main 
land,  and  thus  returnin;;  to  Sandusky. 

On  the  arrival  of  spring,  reinforoemonts  of  troops  fi-om 
Eneland,  and  the  zeal  of  the  inhabitants  enabled.  Sir  John 
Oolbometo  place,  at  various  points  along  the  frontier,  about 
40,000  men. 

The  notorious  Johnson,  and  a  gang  of  brigands,  seiied 

and  burned  a  fine  steamer,  called  the  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at 

Wells  Island.     The  crew  and  passengers  were  mal-treated 

and  plundered.    Other  acts  of  piracy  were  perpetrated  by 

I  the  same  lawless  band.  'I' 
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WIND  MILL  AT  PHKSCOTT. 

The  last  attack  or  invasion  of  Upper  Canada  by  the 
refugees  and  sympathisers,  occurred  nearly  at  the  same  time 
that  Nelson  was  similarly  occupied  at  Napierville  in  Lower 
Canada. 

*  The  Oorernor  of  New- York  at  tbli  time  iuued  a  proelamatlon 
forbidding  all  Uulted  States  lubjecti  from  joining  In  atuoks  on 
Canada.  He  alto  endearourad  to  causa  Johnsoa  and  his  band 
to  be  arreited. 


1.  I 


On  November  13th  and  14tb,  several  hundred  men  who 
had  crossed  from  Ogdensburg  and  landed  not  far  from 
Presoott  were  attacked  by  the  loyalist  militia.  Desperate 
oonfliots  took  plaoe,  ending  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
invaders.  These  lost  upwards  of  sixty  killed,  besidea 
a  large  number  wounded.  Nearly  160  were  taken 
prisoners. 

While  the  fighting  was  going  on,  the  Americans  from 
the  opposite  shore,  cheered  to  encourage  their  country- 
men and  endeavoured  to  send  reinforcements  across  the 
lake. 

Id  these  a£fBirs  the  troops  and  militia  sufiered  a  consi- 
derable loss.  But  no  one  on  the  Canadian  side  joined  the 
invaders  as  they  had  been  led  to  anticipate.  * 

Sometime  afterwards,  during  the  first  week  in  Decem- 
ber, a  similar  series  of  conflicts  occurred  in  the  course  of 
an  invasion  from  Detroit,  directed  against  Amheratberg, 
Sandwich,  Windsor,  and  other  places  on  that  western 
firontier. 

Some  barbarities  were  committed  and  property  des- 
troyed. Colonel  Prince,  who  commanded  in  that  quar- 
ter, defeated  all  their  attempts,  routing  the  invadera 
and  killing  great  numbers.  Many  prisoners  were  also 
taken. 

The  sympathisers  and  refugees  finally  retired  aoross  the 
frontier.  Horrible  to  relate,  nineteen  of  their  number, 
unable  to  cross  the  river,  and  worn  out  by  oold  and  starva* 
tion,  were  found  frozen  to  death. 

392.  When  active  hostilities  ocasod,  courts-martial 
were  held  for  the  trial  of  those  taken  in  arms.  Ten,  chiefly 
Americans,  were  ezeouted  at  Kingston,  and  three  at  Lon- 
don in  Canada  west,  f  Many  prisoners  were  sentenced  to 

•  An  old  wlnd-mlU,  of  which  a  cut  U  given  In  the  text,  was  the 
scene  of  mach  Bghting  and  bloodshed. 

t  A  ihort  time  before,  rnme  of  the  captured  loaders  of  McKenaie's 
attack  OD  Turouto,  in  December  1H37,  bad  been  tried  and  (zeoa- 
ted.  OtUeri  had  b««D  sent  to  the  peniteatiary. 
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truuportttion.  Some,  being  Udi,  were  diaohuged  and 
tllowed  to  retire  to  their  own  oonntry.  '*' 

Such  were  the  prinoipkl  incidents  of  the  tronblee  in 
Upper  Canada,  in  183T  and  1838.  They  were  prolonged 
far  more  by  the  lawiesa  endeavours  of  Amerioani  than  by 
nbdlion, 

I  393.  Sir  Francis  Head  had  been  recalled  in  January 
1838,  and  was  suooeeded  by  Sir  George  Arthur — the  last 
|jieutenant  Gk>vernor  of  Upper  Canada. 

394.  Sir  John  Colborne,  whose  meritorious  serrioes  and 
saooessful  defence  of  Canada,  in  addition  to  his  many  noble 
qualities,  had  endeared  him  to  all  classes,  was  reoalled 
at  his  own  request  in  October,  1839.  On  the  23rd  day  of 
that  month,  he  departed,  his  suooessor,  Mr.  Poulott 
Thompson,  having  arrived  at  Quebec,  f 
I  The  British  government  had  decided  upon  uniting  the 
two  Provinces,  and  had  selected  Mr.  Thompson  as  the  fit- 
tast  person  to  prepare  the  way  for  bringing  that  about. 
.  395.  Mr.  Thompson  was  a  man  of  very  groat  tact  and 
lability.  He  soon  succeeded  in  influencing  the  governing 
bodies — the  Special  Oouooil  of  Lower  Canada,  and  the 
Legislative  Oonnoiland  Assembly  of  the  Upper  Province — 
Vft  ooDonr  in  the  plan  of  the  Union. 

*  HeRenzie  afUr  miding  lome  time  at  N«w  York  went  to  lire 
■It  RocbMter,  on  the  louth  ibore  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  people  who 
nad  formerly  ijrmpatblsed  with  bim  eoon  cam*  to  regard  him  ai  a 
troubleaome  pemon  taking  unlawful  adrsnUge  of  the  botpitalitj 
of  Americana.  He  wu  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge 
of  unlawfully  promoting  armed  Invaaioni  of  the  territory  of  a 
frtendly  power.  Being  found  guilty  by  a  jury,  he  waa  aentenced  to 
hi  fined  and  to  be  impriionea  18  montba  in  a  United  Sutea  gaol. 

He  lived  to  regret  bia  courae  of  conduct,  and  was  suffsred  to 
nitarn  to  Canada  about  8  years  afterwarda. 


4rl 


t  The  Queen  tranamltted  to  Sir  John  Colborne  the  "  Orantf 

•OM  qfllu  Order  qfllu  Balh." 

On  the  occaaion  of  hia  departure,  addreaaea  from  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  were  preaented  to  him  in  grateful  acknowledge- 
ntent  of  hia  aervicea  to  the  countrr.  After  his  return  to  XogUad, 
he  was  raiacd  to  the  Peerage,  as  lord  8*alen.  «   t 
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The  majority  of  the  French  inhabitants  of  Lower  Cana- 
da were  against  the  project.  *  But  there  was  now  no 
House  of  Assembly,  and  the  Special  Council  acted  in  their 
behalf.  This  body,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  Upper  Pro- 
vince formally  accepted  the  plan  of  Union,  and  sent  ad- 
dresses on  the  subject  to  the  Queen. 

A  bill  to  accomplish  the  Union  was  passed  by  the  Bri- 
tish House  of  Commons  and  became  law  on  July  2l8t,1840, 
to  take  effect  in  Canada  on  February  10th,  1841. 

396,  In  substance,  the  new  Constitution  gave  to  Canada 
one  Legislature  in  place  of  two,  and  was  framed  after  the 
model  of  that  of  England.  Permanent  provision  was  to 
be  made  for  the  paymentof  salaries  to  the  Qovernor,  judges, 
and  the  various  officials  of  the  government. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  were  to  be  in  equal 
number  for  each  Province,  but  to  be  qualijied  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  certain  amount  of  property.  The  two  lan- 
guages wore  to  be  used  in  all  documents,  written  or 
printed,  concerning  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature. 

The  following  subjects  could  not  be  dealt  with,  or  Acta 
relating  to  them  renealed,  without  the  express  sanction  of 
the  Imperial  Legislature,  namely,  the  dues  and  rights  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  the  allotment 
of  lands  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  clergy ;  endow- 
ments and  forms  of  worship  of  any  denomination  of  reli- 
gion ;  clergy  reserves  and  crown  lands. 

A  total  sum  of  £76,000  was  to  be  taken  from  the  Pro- 
vincial revenues  in  lieu  of  all  land  revenues,  and  others, 
heretofore  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown. 

The  Legislative  Council  was  to  consist  of  not  less  than 
20  members,  appointed  for  life,  and  tlie  Speaker  to  be 
named  and  removed  by  the  Qovernor. 

•  One  slaUd  reason  waa  a  large  debt,  owed  by  Upper  Canada, 
the  burden  of  which  waa  to  bo  thrown  on  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. Moreover  the  majority  of  Lower  Canada  would  not 
form  a  majority  In  the  Common  Legislature,  and  it  waa  feared 
by  acme  leat  tiieir  inatitutiona  and  lawa  might  be  interfered  with  by 
tbe  Joint  Totee  of  the  minority  of  Lower  Canada  aod  the  majority 
of  the  Upper  Province. 
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The  eharge*  on  the  revenne  to  be  in  the  following  order 
— expenses  of  colleoting  and  managing  the  revenue  ;  the 
public  debt ;  payment  of  clergy  of  the  oburohes  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  other  miniaters  of  religion,  aooord- 
ing  to  former  usages;  civil  list  of  £76,000. 

All  money  bills  to  be  originated  by  the  Governor  and 
then  to  be  first  deliberated  on  by  the  House  of  Assembly. 
AH  the  fundamental  principles,  such  as  Habeas  Corpni, 
trial  by  jury,  and  administration  of  the  laws  in  the  man- 
ner already  established  in  the  Province,  remained  unaf- 
fected by  the  Union  Act. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the /ourth  system  of  govern- 
ment adopted  sinoe  Canada  beoame  a  British  Prorinoe  in 
1763.  *. 


CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

OniaiL  Paoaaisa.— Ihoikasi  of  Pofulatioii.— Emiora- 
tioK.  —  RcTcMuc.  —  Imports  and  Exports. -^  Pdrlio 
Works.— Bklioion.—  Eduoatiojt.— Siram  Navioatio*. 
— Nrwspapirh.  —  Cholera  in  1832  and  1834.  —  8i. 
LoRis  Castlc  burnt. 

397.  In  the  foregoing  articles,  bringing  up  our  hiatory 
to  the  year  1841,  little  has  been  said  about  oenerul 
pro^reit  during  the  preceding  thirty  years.  We  can 
easily  understand  that  this  must  have  been  less  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been  owing  to  the  AmerLsan  war,  the 
•dissension  and  politioal  strife,  and  the  sad  outbreak!  of 
1837  and  1838. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  causes,  the  progress  of  Canada 
was  great — in  some  respects  very  great. 

In  order  to  judge  of  this  fully,  it  would  be  neoeMary  to 
present  many  detaUs  which  cannot  be  specified  here.    But 

•  k  military  goTernment  until  1774;  from  1774  to  1791,  the 
gOTemment  br  a  OorerDor  and  Council;  in  1791,  a  LegltUtnre 
eompoMd  of  Oorernor,  Leg1>lallT«  Council,  and  Aiiemblj  of  depu. 
tlai  slactod  by  the  people,  besides  an  BzecutlTe  Council.  This 
last  form  of  gorerDment  continued  from  1791  to  1841. 
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a  useful  opinion  may  be  formed  by  taking  notice  of  the 
following  partioularf . 

398.  Firstly,  the  population  inoreased  rapidly.  From 
the  most  reliable  sources  of  information  on  this  point  * 
we  learn,  that  the  numbers  in  both  Provinces  were  at 
least  doubled  in  the  interval  between  1800  and  1814.  In 
1826  there  were  about  half  a  million  of  souls  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  nearly  half  as  many  in  the  Upper  Province. 
At  the  time  of  the  Union  in  1841,  or  shortly  afterwards, 
there  appear  to  have  been  upwards  of  one  million  of  people, 
taking  those  of  both  Provinces  together. 

One  principal  cause  of  the  rapid  increase  of  population 
was  the  immense  emigration  from  Europe,  especially  from 
the  British  Isles ;  for  between  the  time  of  tne  American 
war  and  the  union  of  the  two  Provinces  it  is  eomputed 
that  at  least  4  millions  of  people  left  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  to  seek  homes  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Of 
these  about  1,000,000  came  to  British  North  America,  of 
whom  Canada  gained  a  considerable  share.  \  About 
160,000  immigranti  landed  at  Quebec  in  the  four  seasons 
from  1830  to  1833,  followed  by  about  300,000  more  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  seven  years.  Of  the  immigrants 
it  is  thought  that  about  one-third  remained  in  Lower 
Canada,  while  the  others  went  to  Upper  Canada  and  the 
United  Sutes.  | 

399.  Secondly,  we  have  some  means  of  judging  of  the 
general  progress  by  noticing,  in  different  succeeding  yean, 

*  la  taking  the  ceniui  at  different  times  between  1800  and 
1841,  the  return*  were  not  alwayi  made  together.  Sometimes 
diitricta,  or  selgneuriei,  or  counties  were  omittod.  There  were 
betldtf  other  cautea  of  Inaccuracy. 

t  Nearly  3  mllllonB  of  emigranti  from  BrlUin  went  dirtot  to  the 
United  States  witbiu  the  period  mentioned. 

t  In  the  year  18S1,  there  were  upwards  of  80,000  immigrants. 
Of  these  more  than  one-half,  namely  2a,S00  settled  in  Upper 
Canada,  8,600  remained  in  the  Quebec  diitrict,  6,500  in  the  city 
and  district  of  Montreal,  1,600  in  that  of  Three  Hirers,  ud 
from  e,000  to  7,000  moved  into  the  United  States. 
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the  amounts  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  publio 
obieoU,  the  value  of  the  goods  imported  and  exported,  nd 
from  the  numbers  of  the  ships  and  sailors  that  arriTed  at 
the  Quebec  harbour.  Before  the  year  1800  the  revenues 
aeldom  exceeded  $100,000.  Ten  years  later  they  were 
Itbout  trebled,  and  continued  to  increase  almost  every 
year  until  in  1833  they  were  not  far  short  of  a  million  of 
doUa'rs.  From  that  year  up  to  the  Union  there  was  a  less 
•nnual  revenue,  though  it  usually  was  about  $600,000. 

Instead  of  two  or  three  hundred  ships,  manned  by  a 
ooaple  of  thousand  sailors,  arriving  each  season  at  the 
Quebec  harbour,  as  was  the  case  about  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  now,  upwards  of  1200  sea-going  vessels,  with 
erews  amounting  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  men,  came 
from  beyond  the  sea.  These  brought  goods,  merchandise 
^nd  luxuries,  worth  nine  or  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and 
bore  away  the  grain,  fish,  ashes,  timber  and  other  products 
of  the  Provinces,  which  constituted  their  exportt. 

400.  Next,  great  publio  improvements  and  works  suoh 
U  roads,  canals,  and  light  houses,  were  constant  objeoU  of 
oare,  notwithstanding  the  unhappy  dissensions.  These 
matters  must  be  more  particularly  noticed  in  the  next  and 
last  part  of  our  history.  It  is  enough  to  state  here,  that, 
between  1814  and  1827  about  $3,000,000  were  voted  by 
the  House  of  Assembly  for  such  purposes. 

401.  With  respect  to  religion,  the  numbers  both  of 
Roman  Catholic  and  ProtesUnt  clergymen  increased 
greatly,  although  not  in  proportion  to  the  wanU  of  the 
p«ople. 

In  1810,  there  were  140  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  in- 
oreased  to  upwards  of  220,  in  1833. 

A  Protestant  Bishop,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Mountain,  had 
been  appointed  for  Canada  in  1793.  *  There  were  for  a 

•  Mr.  Pleuli  wtti  then  the  Roman  Oatholio  BUhop.  Wh»n 
Dr  Mountain  arrived  be  was  welcomed  by  Catbolloi  aa  well  as 
Proteitanti.  The  retired  Biibop  Briant  received  him  very  cor- 
dially »«ylD«  be  wa«  glad  of  his  coming  to  "  keep  bli  people  (the 
ProtaiUnti)  In  order."  A  cathedral  at  Quebec  was  bulU  tbrongb 
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long  time  afterwards  but  few  Protestant  ministers  of 
religion.  By  the  year  1825  there  were  60  Episcopalian 
olergymqn  in  both  Provinees,  but  there  were  many  more 
ministers  of  other  denominations — Congregationalists,  Me- 
thodists, Baptists,  Presbyterians. 

402.  Nor  were  the  claims  of  education  neglected  alto- 
gether, although  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  among  the 
people  at  large,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  there  oon- 
tinued  to  be  very  great  backwardness  in  this  respect.  *  In 
addition  to  the  means  of  instruction  afforded  by  the  ancient 

th*  bounty  of  King  Qeorge  the  Third  in  1804.  In  1806  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stewart,  belonging  to  a  noble  Irish  family,  came  out  and  for 
some  yeara  acted  aa  visiting  misaicnary.  He  was  much  occupied 
to  the  Eaatern  Townahipa,  and,  when  Blahop  Mountain  died,  iuo- 
oteded  to  the  Biahoprio. 

M.  Pleiaia  was  a  very  remarkable  man,  unequalled  by  any  of 
•hla  predeceaaora,  except  perbapa  the  first  Bishop,  M.  Laval. 
Pleaaia  was  born  in  1780,  waa  of  humble  family  and  became 
Blahop  in  1806,  and  afterwarda  the  firat  Roman  Catholic  Aroh- 
Blahop  of  Quebec.  It  happened  that  he  died  in  the  aame  year  ai 
Blahop  Mountain,  namely  in  182S.  He  waa  ao  much  respected 
that  the  Ooveruor  and  all  the  principal  Proteatants  at  Quebec 
did  honor  to  hia  memory  by  attending  hia  funeral  in  the  same 
way  aa  they  had  done  when  Blahop  Mountain  died,  six  months 
b«fore.  The  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  were  ao  pleaaed  with  that 
mark  of  reaped  that  they  preaented  an  addreaa  to  the  Oovernor 
on  the  subject.  Earl  Dalhouaie  replied  that  it  waa  ■' the  deair* 
o(  Ui*  M^eaty's  government  In  Canada  to  pay  them  all  the 
rwpaot  and  attentloa  in  ita  power."  Pleaaia  had  been  long  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council.  He  always  exhorted  bis 
people  to  be  peaceful,  obedient  to  the  laws,  and  to  defend  their 
country.  He  baa  been  atylcd  the  ableat  of  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
Blsbopa  of  Canada.    He  eatabliahed  many  schools  and  colleges. 

•  Of  the  signers  (87,000)  of  the  petition  mentioned  in  a  farmer 
page,  9000,  or  about  one-tenth,  were  all  that  could  write  their 
names,  the  others  using  their  markt  or  croasea.  Aa  late  as  1834 
the  "  Conatltutional  Association"  of  Montreal  complained  that  of 
the  members  of  two  grand  juries,  selected  from  among  the  most 
prosperous  inhabitants  of  the  rural  parishes,  only  one  or  two 
could  write  their  names.  Trustees  of  schools  were  expressly 
allowed  by  law  to  attach  their  marki  to  their  achool  reports 
Instead  of  written  signatures, 
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inititntioni  «t  Montreal,  Three  Riven,  knd  Qaebeo,  the 
Seminariet  and  UraaliDoi  Conventa  for  girls,  new  e«ta- 
bliihments  were  formed  from  time  to  time,  ai  at  Nioolet, 
St.  Hyacinthe,  8t.  Rocha  and  other  plaoei.  Also,  more 
partioularly  after  1826,  large  sums  continued  to  be  voted 
DT  the  Assembly  for  the  encouragement  of  elementary 
edaoation.  Societies  for  the  promotion  and  diffusion  of 
learning  was  also  founded  in  the  cities.  *  In  1830  and 
following  years,  the  House  of  Assembly  voted  from  30  to 
50   thousand  dollars  a  year   for  education  and  schools. 

Sn  1832,  a  bill  was  passed  for  applying  the  income  of  the 
esuits'  estates  to  the  support  of  education,  and  thus  a  long 
ivexed  question  was  set  at  rest.  +  Later,  in  1838,  under 
the  auspices  of  Earl  Durham,  a  Commission  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  state  of  education  and  report  suggestkmi 
for  promoting  it  in  the  country. 

i  403.  A  great  manjr  other  proofs  of  general  progreu 
might  be  added,  relative  to  provision  made  for  gaols,  hoa- 
pltals,  charities,  and  benevolent  institutions  of  various  kinds. 
[  404.  In  1830,  the  suifi^f  112,000  was  voted  for  the 
pnoouragement  of  ileam  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
As  early  as  1809  the  first  steamer,  the  "  Accommodation," 
made  ita  appearance  at  Quebec  after  a  voyage  of  66  hours 
Eirom  Montreal.    Ten  years  later,  steamers  were  built  at 

•  The  liiterarr  and  HUtorioal  8oeiet7.or  Qu«b«a  was  foondad 
n  1824  by  the  Ooreraor,  Earl  Dalbouiie.  Tbia  and  the  Natural 
listory  Society  of  Montreal,  ware  supported  in  part  by  monsr 
rotad  by  the  House  of  Assembly. 

t  Tbe  House  of  Aiiembly  ieldom  hesitated  to  vote  mooer  In 
Ikvonr  of  objects  connected  with  the  promotion  and  diSuilo'n  of 
knowledge,  aitbougb  at  that  time,  there  wai  a  great  lack  of 
instructors  and  others  to  lecond  their  liberality  and  execute  tbelr 
risbas.  In  1830,  tbe  sum  of  $800  was  voted  in  favour  of  JotKt\ 
liontatUr,  a  Quaker,  to  "enable  him  to  make  experiments  on 
metbodd  of  teaching  invented  by  hira,"  and  alsofiaOO  for  M. 
lObosseur,  in  addition  to  |I4U0  tlie  preceding  aesaion,  to  aid  blm 
fa  keeping  open  and  extending  a  "  Museum"  or  colleetioo  of 
objects  of  natural  history  in  the  city  of  Qusbec. 
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Presoott  and  lake  Erie,  *  and  soon  aAerwarda  beotme 
quite  common  on  the  Canadian  waters. 

405.  In  ^829,  the  number  of  representatives  in  the 
Assembly  was  increased  from  50  to  84.  Amongst  theae 
were  8  members  for  the  Eastern  Townships,  who  attended 
and  voted  in  the  H«use,  for  the  first  time,  in  1830.  The 
people  of  those  Townships,  numbering  about  40,000,  out 
of  the  70,000,  the  number  of  persons  of  British  origin 
then  supposed  to  inhabit  Lower  Canada,  had  sent  a  peti- 
tion to  Kngland  claiming  the  right  to  be  represented,  f 

406.  Amongst  otlv^r  indications  of  progress  mention 
mast  be  made  of  the  Preu. 

A  great  increase  in  the  number  of  Newspaj^rs,  both  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  took  place  in  the  course  of  the 
period  between  1814  and  1841.  The  "  Canadieii,"  which 
had  been  suppressed  by  Sir  Jamea  Craig  was  established 
again  in  1831.  This,  with  the  papers  mentioned  in  a 
former  page,  and  the  new  ones,  made  thirteen  for  Lower 
Canada.  In  the  same  year  there  were  19  newspapers 
published  in  the  Upper  Province.  J  Five  years  later, 
namely  in  1836,^  the  total  number  of  newspapers  in  the 
two  Provinces  h>d  increased  f^om  32  to  50,  as  there  were, 
by  this  time,  19  in  Lower  Canada,  and  31  in  Upper. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
newspapers  was  due  ohiefly  to  increased  bitterness  of 
feeling  in  the  disputes  about  public  affairs. 

*  In  1819,  steamers  were  employed  between  Laohlne  and  tba 
Ottawa,  and  In  the  same  year  was  made  tbe  first  trip  by  steam 
vessel,  from  Buffalo  to'  Miohiilimakiaac. 

t  Id  1833,  a  company  called  "The  British  American  Land 
Company"  was  formed  in  England  for  promoting  the  further 
settlement  of  the  Eastern  Townships.  By  this  company,  whose 
bead  quarters  were  esMblished  at  Bherbrooke,  850,000  aorei  of 
tbe  Grown  Lands  were  purchased,  and  a  great  many  emigrants 
were  induced  by  it  to  settle  in  that  section  of  country. 

t  Altogether,  there  were  45  Newspapers  at  this  time  published 
In  British  North  America,  for  then,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick 
and  Prince  Edward's  Island  numbered  Mrlttn  alao. 
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407.  One  of  the  mott  oaUmitont  iooidenti  of  the  period 
now  under  notioo,  and  only  leee  to  be  deplored  than  the 
troubleg  whioh  people,  by  their  atrife  and  paaaioni,  brought 
on  themaeWea,  wa»  the  occurrence  of  that  dreadful  aoonive, 
Cholera  Morbut.  *  Canada  wai  afflicted  b^  it  in  1832. 
and  again  in  1834.  Warning  and  ftjunctiona,  to  do  all 
thitt  could  be  done  againit  it«  approach,  wore  received 
beforehand  from  Bnnland,  where  it  appeared  in  the  winter 
of  1831-32.  People  in  the  ProTinoea,  were,  in  fact,  aome- 
what  prepared  for  the  ooming  of  the  cholera,  but  not  fbr 
thq  aeverity  and  terrible  mortality  which  enaued. 

Upwards  of  60,000  emigrant*  arrived  that  leaaon — in 
1882— from  the  Britiih  lalea.  They  brought  with  them 
the  dreaded  diieago.  Scarcely  had  the  cold  north-ettt 
wipda  and  rains  ceased,  by  whioh  the  spring  was  ushered 
in,  when,  on  June  8th,  word  was  brought  to  Quebec  that 
ab^ut  60  persons  bad  died  of  cholera  among  the  passengers 
of  an  emigrant  ship,  just  arrived  af  Orosse  Isle,  30  miles 
distant.  On  the  very  next  day,  as  if  wafted  by  the  wind, 
the  disease  was  in  the  city.  Within  a  few  da^a,  leaping  a« 
it  were,  from  place  to  place,  it  appeared  in  Montreal, 
Kingston,  Toronto,  and  nearly  all  the  towns  and  village* 
of  Western  Canada. 

Between  the  8th,  and  16th  of  June,  nearly  400  case* 
were  admitted  into  the  General  Hospital  at  Quebeo,  of 
whioh  180  were  fatal.  On  June  20th,  in  Montreal,  16B  new 
caies  were  reported  within  24  hours,  88  of  which  were 
fatal.  In  the  next  24  hours  there  were  137  oases  and  77 
dejtths. 

How  many  died  in  Canada  from  cholera,  is  not  oertainlv 
known,  although  the  number  has  been  estimated  at  80,000, 
but  it  continued  to  soourge  and  alarm  the  inhabitanta  of 
both  Provinces  until  the  heats  of  summer  were  auooeeded 
by  the  cool  days  and  nights  of  October. 

It  was  most  fatal  in  tija  Lower  Province,  and  espeoially 
in  the  city  of  Quebec.    The  newspapers  of  the  period  state 
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that  out  of  a  population  little  exceeding  half  a  million, 
there  died  from  cholera,  in  Lower  Canada,  more  persons, 
within  3  months,  than  were  cut  off  in  England,  in  a  popu 
lation  of  fifteen  millions,  during  twice  the  time. 

in  the  city  of  Quebec,  3,290  persons  fell  victims  up  to 
September  30th.  Such  was  the  rate  of  mortality  here, 
that  it  exceeded  that  of  any  other  city — New  York,  Lon- 
don and  Paris  included.  About  two-thirds  of  the  cases  were 
those  of  residents  of  the  Province,  not  cuiigranls  or  new- 
■comers.  The  gloomy  feelings  and  despondency  of  the  inha- 
bitants, both  in  1832  and  1834,  *  were  heij^htened  by  the 
prevailing  dissensions.  Kvcn  the  presence  of  the  awful 
pestilence  did  not  prevent  these  from  being  manifested,  aa 
heretofore,  whenever  opportunity  of  exhibiting  them  pre- 
sented itself,  f 

408.  On  the  23rd  of  January  1834,  theeitiaens  of  Quo- 
bee  were  the  unwilling  witnesses  of  a  grand  but  paiuAll 
Spectacle — the  sudden  destruotion  of  the  lofty  castle  of 
St.  Louis.  It  oaught  fire  about  noon.  The  governor  and 
Lady  Alymer  wore  resident  there  at  the  time.  A  large 
crowd  assembled,  but  could  do  nothing  towards  saving  the 
Structure.  The  weather  was  extremely  cold,  and  there 
were  then  in  the  city  none  of  the  now  common  appliance* 
for  extinguishing  conflagrations. 

The  loss  of  this  edifice  was  a  matter  of  much  concern. 
It  had  been  oommenoed  by  Cbampluin  himself,  the  founder 
of  Quebeo,  and  had,  since  his  time,  for  'MO  yeurs,  been 

•  In  tliii  year  the  Asiatic  Cholera  made  its  lecond  appearanea 
In  Canada.  The  seveiiiy  and  aocuraimnying  moilaliiy  of  tha 
ssooiid  vUit  were  greater  llmii  iii  1833.  Quebec  uud  Moulreal 
Suffsred  more  than  ottier  placea, 

t  A  public  meeting  wai  held  on  July  30th,  1832,  at  the  village 
at  Dtbarttck,  in  the  I'ariiih  ofHt  CImrlfi,  noted,  a  ft^w  years  later, 
as  the  scene  of  a  bloody  conliict  between  the  Insurgculs  and  the 
forces  of  Colonel  Wetlierall  At  that  meeting  the  disputes  about 
public  matters  were  discussed  in  an  evil  and  violent  spirit.  Res. 
peeling  the  pestilence  a  resolution  was  passed,  to  ilie  effect  that, 
"  England  will  always  be  held  accountable  for  permitting  aa 
axtenalve  emigration  while  the  cholera  was  raging." 
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the  headquarters  of  all  the  French  and  British  QoTeniori 
of  Canada.  lu  walla  had  borne,  without  much  damage, 
the  eflFeoU  of  the  ali^ea  of  1690, 1759,  and  1775.  In  1809, 
it  had  received  the  addition  of  a  third  itory,  beaides  other 
improvement*,  at  a  coat  of  about  |60,000.  It  wu  not 
afterwards  rebuilt.  Some  of  iU  out-buildings  haw  been 
converted  to  the  use  of  the  Laval  Normal  School,  and  ita 
eotamanding  site  ia  now  the  Durham  Terrace. 


BlockljoQie  near  BrockvUla, 


PART  FOURTH.     *     .    .. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

PoprtaTIOX  OF  TB«  TWO  CaKADAS  AT  THa  UNION — ThI  LiOIS- 
LATDBI — SSAT     OP    GoVKRNMENT    AND    MkKTINO    Of    TM 

First  Pari.ia«h:nt— Mkabi-rks— Dkath  or  Lord  Svden- 

H*"— ChaRACTKR    Of    THB    I.ATK    QoVgRNOR— FrCITS  OF 

TBI  Niw  Constitution— DiriBioNS  of  thb  Hutort  FaoM 
1841  TO  1867 — Uniti£d  Canada  not  sxpoaco  to  all  of 
TBI  Evils  of  roRuia  feriods. 

409,  At  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  two  Provinoea  in 
1841,  the  population  of  Upper  Canada  waa  4ti6,000  and 
of  Lower  Canada,  about  625,000,  making  a  total  of 
1,090,000.  Of  this  number  it  has  been  eoniputed  that  there 
were  480,000  of  French  origin  in  both  Provinces,  and 
610,000,  doecendunts  of  British  or  other  races.  Moreover, 
aa  regards  religious  faith,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  United 
Canada  amounted  to  585,000,  those  of  all  other  deno- 
minations, not  Roman  Catholics,  to  405,000. 

It  waa  hoped  by  the  well-wishers  of  the  United  Provinces, 
that,  fVom  the  time  of  union,  the  foundations  of  harmony 
strength  and  proaperitv  would  prove  to  be  established  in 
security.  The  general  nature  of  the  new  constitution  haa 
been  atatod- already,  in  a  former  page. 

In  the  new  House  of  Assembly,  the  people  were  repre- 
•ented  by  84  elected  members— 42  for  each  of  the  old 
Provinces.  The  Legislative  Council,  consisting  at  firat  of 
Uf»-Bnmbera,  named  by  the  Crown,  came,  preaently,  to  be 
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dedtivt  ftiio,  ind  to  be  oompo«ed  of  48  memben — 24  for 
each.  Province.  *  .  i  v 

guoh  being  the  oompOBition  of  the  new  LeguUture,  the 
eleotione  for  the  first  Parliament  of  the  Union  were  held 
in  Marob  1841. 

KingatoD,  the  ancient  Cutaragui  and  Frontenae,  now 
a  oongiderable  city,  wa»  ieleoted  as  the  eeat  of  govern- 
ment. There,  on  the  13th  of  June,  the  Hon.  Poulett 
Thompgon,  now  Lord  Sydenham,  opened  the  first  parliv 
ment. 

ilO.  A»  might  have  been  expected,  there  were  witnegged, 
in  this  very  first  session,  traces  of  ancient  dissension 
owing  to  party  feeling  still  existing  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  Accordingly,  two  parties  were  imujediately  formed 
in  the  Aasembly,  each  member  joining  and  voting  with 
that  of  which  the  views  on   public  questions  agreed  best 

<(  Qov»B»o«B  QssiBAt  or  Oaiiad*  since  the  pasiag*  of  the 

Union  Act  of  1841. 
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with  hi»  own.  In  ooniequenoe,  an  onporiHonio  tieROTern. 
ment  t  was  formed,  oonsisting  of  about  20  Upper  Canada 
members  and  almost  the  same  number  of  Lower  Canadwne. 
The  affairs  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  at  this  sewion 
were  very  important  indeed,  for  the^  included  the  Pott 
0#ce  arrangements;  systems  of  pufciic  erfucafion  for  each 
Province-  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  »y»fm  to 
enable  the  people  in  cities,  towns,  and  townships,  to  manage 
their  own  local  business  ;  ^nanca  and  the  currency;  the 
Jauf  relating  to  dutie$  on  goods  imported;  and  puOIxe 

""a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Baldwin,  disagreeing 
with  his  colleagues  on  some  of  the  above  named  quostioni, 
resigned  his  seat  as  an  Executive  Councillor  and  joined 
the  opposition  in  the  House. 

411.  The  session  lasted  until  September,  when  a  very 
great  misfortune  occurred. 

Lord  Sydenham  had  gone  through  an  immense  amount 
of  exertion,  inconvenience,  and  anxiety,  in  the  course  ot 
his  labours  in  bringing  about  the  Union,  and  through  the 
difficulties  connected  with  procuring  the  passage  of  his 
measures  by  the  House  of  Assembly.  His  health  was 
deeply  injured.    While  taking  exercise  on  horsebsok,  on 

t  There  wai  now,  as  heretofore,  an  Executive  Council  composed 
of  peraona  chosen  by  the  governor  It  i.  thii  body  which  it  com- 
monly ilyled  "  tkt  Cabinet"  and  "  tht  governintnl"  Lord  Syden- 
ham'i  Executive  Council  consialed  of  8.  But  there  wbb  Ihii  great 
dlfftrence  between  the  present  and  former  Kiecutlve  Councils, 
namely,  that,  when  a  member  of  the  Houae  was  called  to  be  an 
Bxecutlve  Councillor,  he  lost,  for  the  time,  bis  seat  as  a  repre- 
sentative, until  re-elected.  If  hii  oouitituenti  did  aot  choose  to 
re-elect  him,  then  be  could  neither  be  a  member  of  the  Home  nor 
act  at  a  councillor.  Again,  the  Executive  Council  or  Cabinet  could 
not  continue  in  office  unless  It  could,  In  support  of  its  measures, 
command  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  members  in  each,  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  .      „  .  „ 

It  is  this  system  which  is   called  "  Responsible   Government. 
It  gives  the  electors,  that  Is  the  people,  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of 
public  aff'Hira     Moreover,  the  Cabinet,  as  in  England,  is  thus  beW 
responsible  for  all  the  puhlig  Afts  pf  the  OoTernof. 
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OiaAtii  of  Saptomber,  he  fell  and  broke  hit  lag.  Tbu 
Mcident,  Id  bi«  weak  oonditton,  prodaoed  fatal  conte* 
quanoe,  for  he  died  dfteen  days  afterward*.  Od  Septem- 
ber 18th,  by  the  d«8ire  of  the  dying  governor,  general 
Clitberoe  wag  deputed  to  prorogue  the  Legislature. 

412.  Lord  Sydenham  has  been  pronounced  deMrviog 
of  a  high  place  in  Canadian  history,  on  account  of  hit 
qualitiei  as  a  governor,  and  the  success  which  attended 
hi*  conduct  of  public  affairs  at  a  most  critical  period.  He 
ws«  a  highly  gifted  person,  wise,  industrious,  persevering, 
and  possessed  of  vast  knowledge  and  experience  in  business. 
In  addition,  he  was  firm,  though  of  a  conciliatory  spirit. 
He  shewed  remarkable  tact  in  overcoming  obstacles,  and 
in  winning  over  to  hi*  own  views  those  public  men  who 
differed  from  him.  In  short,  he  had  been  selected  for  his 
high  office  by  the  British  government  on  account  of  hi* 
many  noble  qualities.  * 

Agreeably  to  his  own  request,  expressed  shortly  before 
his  decease,  his  mortal  remains  were  interred  at  Kingston. 

413.  The  session  of  parliament  had  been  brought  to  a 
olo««  before  the  measures  referred  to  in  the  last  page, 
were  nearly  completed,  so  that  it  remained  for  future  par- 
liaments to  do  this.  The  important  object  of  introducing 
into  Canada  suitable  Municipal  and  Educational  tj§- 
tem*  was  not  actually  carried  out  until  a  number  of  yeara 
had  elapsed  after  the  time  of  Lord  Sydenham,  f 

4J4.  The  constitution  of  1841  having  then  been  fairly 
put  into  operation,  we  have  now,  in  this  last  part  of  our  hi»- 
torv  to  learn  what  its  fruits  were.  Although  it  did  not 
endure  long— for,  before  it  had  existed  a  single  quarter  of  a 
century  people  were  heartily  tired  of  it,  and  demanded  a 
change — yet,  while  it  lasted,  prodigious  progress  was  made 
in  respect  of  population,  commerce,  wealth,  and  general 

•  Iki  1840,  the  title  of  Baron  BydeDham  and  Toronto  was  mw 
ftrra4  upon  bim  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

t  Hunlcipal  ayatemi  were  not  orftanized  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Oinada  until  the  yeiiri  1849  and  1850,  re«peoilvely.  See  pag«« 
iii'Wl  wlU)  retpeat  to  Municipalitisi  aad  BducaUoo. 
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profpority.  Al*o,  very  important  change*  were  effected, 
relating  to  the  tenure  of  land  in  Lower  Canada  and  to 
the  ClerKV  Reserves  in  both  sections  of  the  United  ITo- 
Tinoo*,  by  which  ancient  and  exceedingly  troublesome 
oausei  of  dissension  were  setUed  for  ever.  These,  and 
other  great  resulU,  which  we  shall  have  to  mention 
eannot;  it  is  true,  be  ascribed  to  the  constitution  itself, 
further  than  that  it  rendered  possible,  by  legislation,  the 
bringing  about  of  measures  which  could  never  have  been 
carried  out  under  former  constitutions. 

Within  the  compass  to  which  it  is  necessanr  to  confine 
thi*  work,  we  cannot,  of  course,  describe  many  details  ot  the 
history  fVom  1841  to  1867.  Such  of  these  however,  as  it 
may  be  proper  to  introduce,  will,  for  thesake  of  cleames* 
be  taken  in  the  following  order :  firstly,  the  Go«emor.  and 
LtqUlature^  with  their  principal  acts  and  proceedings; 
*e<5ndly,  general  progret»,  with  a  sUtement  of  the  chiet 
f«,t.  concerned;  and,  l«.tly,  the  facU  and  «»«""  ^^'?^ 
led  to  the  repeal  of  the  Constitution  ot  1841  and  to  it* 
being  replaced  by  that  of  1867. 

415.  Happily,  in  one  respect,  the  period  embraced 
between  1841  and  1867,  will  be  found  to  differ  signally 
from  the  former  period*  treated  of  in  this  book,  tor  the 
course  of  event*  in  United  Canada  was  not  """ted  by 
soene*  of  warfare,  bloodshed,  and  misery,  such  as  had 
afflicted  the  country  on  various  occasions  heretolore.  Witn 
one  comparatively  slight  exception,  *  there  was  no  invasion 
of  the  territory-no  war  in  which  Canada  was  called  upon 
to  take  part.  At  one  time,  indeed,  during  the  period,  the 
Mother  country  was  involved  in  a  groat  foreign  war  I  t 
Al«).  the  neighbouring  United  States,  were  exposed  to  all 
the  horror*  of  a  frightful  civil  war.  X  Canada,  however, 
although  necessarily  subjected  to  some  inconvenience*, 
w»»  happily  spared. 

•  The  lO-called  "  Fmian  Invatitm,"  In  1865. 
t  The   Crimean  War,   waged  by  England,  France   and  Italy 
against  Ruiiia  in  1864  and  1855. 
t  The  oItU  war  which  broke  oat  In  1861  and  continued  to  I8fl». 
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'  CHAPTER  SECOND. 

S«  C.  Baoot,  Gotmmor,-  Lord  M.iohti.  GornwoB  — 

KOR  -HebILLIOK   I.08i£g    BlI.L    PASB.D  IK    1849  _Ct^ 
k.F    OoTEUKMBKI.-NiRTH    WwT    Tmritohv  F -f. 

[Mokci,  Goternor.-tIe  Fmiam.  ^  *«""<'«'«■• -Lobd 

416.  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  the  Buocesgor  of  Lord  Syden- 
ham, arrived  m  January  1842.  His  was  a  brief  adS- 
tratipn,  for  he  died  at  Kinggton  in  May  1843.  " 

worthy  of  mention  ,n  eonneotion  with  Sir  Charleg  W'i 
goveraorgh.p.  When  the  parliament  met  aneient  oa^i, 
of  diBsensioB  were  made  the  subjectg  of  debate  and  we^ 
unneceggarily  introduced  in  connection  with  all  the  bT 
portant  matterg  propoged  for  legislation. 

Another  circumstance,  alluded  to  above  waa  thn ««. 
nZV\^'''  Charleg  Bagofg  Executive  'Co"nc!l  oft 
number  of  men  of  great  ta  ent,  who,  from  that  time  took 
leading  partg   m  the  public  affairs  of  Canada,  amoZt 

TjJ'f.T^i-  •'  T""  "^  '°''''«'  ">«  «•'«'  that  the' 
favour  of  the  Sovoreign'g  repregentative  in  Canada  wu 
abgolutely  neceggary,  as  in  former  days,  to  a  man^ 
promotion  in  public  life  Any  one  who  M  obtaiTthe 
guffr,p.g  of  electors  could  find  his  way  into  the  Legigu! 
tnre.  When  there,  if  a  man'g  ability,  and  other  qualTflot 
tions  procured  for  liim  many  supporters  among  his  folli. 
leguUtors,  the  governor  would  be  obliged  to  sumln  hil' 

•  Several  of  these  (fentlpinen,  after  active  career.  In  ^.ii,j 
became  Judpe,.  One  of  tl,em,  Mr  Lafontn  „e  wag!p7J?.??i<.    ' 
.ucoeedin^  K,ec,„ive  Councils,  after    ,8^^  0^'^,..' 
membjr  ot    10  different  councils  between    1843  nnd    IHM    i 
then   Inight.d    and  appointed  governor  o<  another  RHH^k  *" 
GoTerao":-  "^  ^^  I>on.i„,cW^a.,raU°o  "bL"^  To^oZ 


\ 


to  tbe  Ezeontive  Council.  No  man,  nnsnpported  by  the 
favour  of  members  of  the  Legislature  could  count  on  that 
ipeoies  of  promotion,  which  if  oocagionally  accorded  to 
men  of  inferior  ability,  wag  at  leut  not  long  enjoyed. 

This  was,  of  course,  a  feature  of  the  gygtem  of  regpon- 
aible  government,  such  ag  wag  effectually  established  under 
the  Constitution  of  1841.  * 

417.  Sir  Charleg  Bagot  wag  guooeeded  by  Lord  Met- 
calfe, who,  in  congequence  of  Sir  CharlesV  failing  health, 
became  Governor  General  in  March,  1 843  f 

Lord  Metcalfe  made  some  appointments  to  office  without 
consulting  big  Executive  Council.  This,  and  some  other 
occasions  of  difference  of  opinion,  led  to  changes  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  also  to  the  first  dissolution  of  parliament 
which  occurred  after  the  Union.  New  elections  took 
place,  after  which,  as  it  had  been  determined  to  change 
the  seat  of  government,  the  gecond  parliament  wag  gum- 
moned  to  meet  at  Montreal,  on  November  28th,  1844.  A 
great  deal  of  party  gpirit  was  shewn  during  the  session, 
and  the  measures  proposed  by  the  Executive  Council 
were  passed  with  very  small  majorities.  Sir  Allan  McNab 
wu  then  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Aasembly. 

418.  By  thig  time,  algo,  a  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  opiniong  of  many  thoughtful  persons  respecting  the 
oircumgtances  connected  with  the  late  rebelliong  in  Cana- 


*  It  ii  been  already  generally  explained  that  the  Sovereign  In 
England  and  the  Sovereign's  representative — the  Governor- 
Geoeral — in  Canada,  are  not  held  personally  accountable  to  the 
people  for  the  course  of  government  that  is  imrsued.'  Instead  of 
that,  their  advisers,  that  is  to  say,  the  members  of  their  Executive 
Councils  are  made  responsible.  Accordingly,  when  the  measures 
proposed  are  not  approved  of  by  the  members  of  the  Legislature, 
so  as  to  be  voted  against  by  a  majority,  then,  in  most  cases,  the 
Cabinet  or  Executive  Councillors,  go  out  of  office. 

t  Sir  Charles  Bagot  hRd  requested  to  be  recalled.  He  died  In 
Kingston  on  May  I  9th,  about  two  months  after  surrendering  the 
governorship  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  the  following  year, 
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dla.    Not  only  were  Louis  P8piM«u  vxd  William'Lvon 

S.^!  /■  ^"1"^^  NelKfh,  were  elected  by  Imm  m»v^ 

SS.r.^wT^fwH*''*Ti"^'y-    Tho«,onoenLrifu.°^ 
UU,n,  two  of  whom  h«d  openly  taken  up  arm*  wJ^t 

419.  Lord  Metcalfe  retired    in  November  1846     H« 

?n  h  "Se     h'"^  *"  •""•'?'  ^-^'"^  «fflioted  wifh  .canS 
in  h«  face.    He  was  not  looked  upon  aa  a  •noceaafol 
governor  but  waa  univer.ally  esteemed  aa  a  man  ^TS 
pr«vioQ.ly  been  governor  of  Jamaica 
Jord  Metcalfe  died  shortly  after  his  return  to  England 

grwions    on   May  iSth,    and   June  28th,   1848    nearlv 
»te«  in  St.  Bochsand  Lower  Town.  About  24  000  ^ 

4i2.  The  public  business  in  Earl  Cathcart's  time  wa. 

to  .  date  after  the  ouVbrefk,  "^"""''y '"  Mr^  P'pineau,  computwl 

pro1.l\';VXt  S:;e",°/„--r"'"«  •''  P«.on.  who- 
those  who  h»d  been  Uwfifny  conl^'.lS"  '';^"'°°'  ","?""«  onl. 
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of  •  very  important  nature.  The  Legislature  proceeded  to 
deal  with  questions  which  had  czoited  much  feeling  among 
the  people — relating  to  the  Control  of  the  Post  Office 
department,  the  payment  of  the  sufferers  whose  property 
bad  been  destroyed  in  the  rebellion,  Public  Education, 
•od  the  Clergy  Reserves. 

Respecting  the  two  last  named  subjects,  which  will  be 
referred  to  again  in  a  future  chapter,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say,  here,  that  the  final  settlement  of  the  Clergy  Reserves 
did  not  take  place  until  1854,  while,  for  the  promotion  of 
Public  Education,  an  important  Bill  was  passed  in  1846. 
With  regard  to  the  Post  Office  department,  there  was  a 
desire  to  assume  its  entireH^auagement,  under  officials 
responsible  to  the  government  of  Canada.  At  present  it 
was  under  the  authorities  in  England.  This  matter 
also  was  settled  in  due  time,  although  several  years  elapsed 
before  a  satisfactory  arrangement  could  be  effected.  In 
Tiew  of  ultimately  providing  compensation  for  losses  sus- 
tained by  individuals  during  the  rebellion,  Earl  Cathoart 
appointed  oommissioners  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  all 
claims.  The  difficulty  was  to  distinguish  correctly  between 
those  which  were  just,  and  those  which  were  altogether 
unfounded,  or  magnified,  or  brought  forward  by  persons 
who  themselves  had  taken  part  in  the  resistance  to  lawful 
authority.  Mr.  Draper  was  then  the  chief  of  the  cabinet, 
Mr.  Papineau  being  one  of  its  members.  Six  commissioners, 
who  had  been  named  for  the  work,  recommended  payment 
for  all  losses  of  property  occasioned  by  the  rebellion  in 
Upper  Canada.  A  proposal  to  this  effect  having  been 
made  in  the  Legislature,  the  members  opposed  to  the 
government  agreed  to  it,  on  condition  that  all  the  Loyalists, 
who  had  been  sufferers  in  Lower  Canada,  should  also  be 
compensated.  Much  more,  however,  was  required  to  be 
done  before  the  end  in  view  would  be  accomplished.  Un- 
happily, quarrels  arose,  and  an  immense  amount  of  excite- 
ment and  agitation  throughout  the  Province.  At  the  end 
of  three  years  a  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  this  business  was 
passed  and  became  law,  under  painful  circumstances,  whioh 
will  be  stated  presently,  , 
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423,  Lord  Elgin  entwed  upon  the  datiet  of  Ui  offieo 
m  January  1847.  He  wu  Governor  nearly  eight  rean. 
until  December  1854.  *  '      ^ 

Very  important  legiilation  occurred,  affeotinj?  oommeroe, 
narigation  and  the  finances  of  the  country.  Hitherto  the 
navigation  laws  of  England  had  regulated  the  trade  of 
Canada.  But  now  thoae  laws  were  much  changed  by  the 
Parliament  of  the  mother  country,  and,  in  oonaequence, 
Canada  was  allowed  to  egtablish  snch  change*  aa  her  own 
wanU  and  interests  dictated.  In  fact  she  was  left  free  to 
regulate  her  own  tariff,  f  and  to  deal  with  other  nations 
irrespectively  of  the  oommeree  of  England,  on  such  terms 
as  she  pleased  to  concert  with  them.  § 

424.  In  1849,  Messrs  Lafontaine  and  Baldwin  being 
leaders  in  the  Cabinet,  and  representatives  of  public  opi- 
nion  in  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  respectively,  a  Bill  waa 
introduced  to  pay  all  sufferers  t  of  loss  in  the  rebellion 
who  had  not  been  actually  convicted,  in  courts  of  law  of 
promoting  the  outbreaks  of  1837  and  1838.  This  appeared 
to  afford  an  opportunity  of  setting  up  many  claims  in 
oases  of  persons  who  had  been  rebels,  although  their  guilt 

•  Daring  hli  goTernonihip,  Lord  Elgin  wai  abient  for  netrlr  a 
JW  from  Augu.t  1853.  A>  usual,  th«  coramnnder  of  the  for(ii, 
tten  Q«D.r»l  William  Rowan,  acted  in  place  of  the  absent  Oover^ 
mi'  0' AdmiaUtrator,  from  Augu.t,  1853,  to  June, 

*o'^''d*'*'* '*'''""*'  "'  *"*'  '"P""'^  °°  good!  imported  or 

4  It  mint  not  b«  understood  by  tbis  that  Canada  had  the  power, 
at  this  time,  of  making  ireHtles  like  an  independent  nation  without 
t»e  sanction  of  England  What  is  stated  means,  merely,  that  iha 
could  now  regulate  the  duties  to  be  paid  by  the  ship-owners  and 
merchants  of  oiher  countries,  including  even  those  of  EngUnd  ai 
well  as  prescribe  the  taxes  to  be  paid  by  those  who  e.por^d  goidi 

!lTj^^fT'!'"'-  The  merchant,  of  England  afterwards  com- 
plained  of  the  Uiing  of  their  goods  sent  to  Canada. 

T  f  "*  'n'"  "'»!"""  ''"."OO  had  been  already  paid  to  sufferers  In 
Ij^wer  Oanada  in  consequence  of  the  action  laken  in  1 846  The 
pi*ient  action  whs  for  paying  the  remainder,  or  the  balance  du« 
oflail  claims  against  which  the  commisiioners  had  not  reported 


had  not  been  legally  proved.  The  real  purpose  of  the  Bill 
was  to  pay  for  all  destruction  of  property  by  rebels,  but 
not  to  reward  rebels  themselves.  However,  intense  excite- 
ment was  occasioned  throughout  the  Provinces  when  it 
became  known  that  the  passage  of  the  "  Rebellion-Losses 
Bill  "  might  involve,  in  some  oases,  the  compensation  of 
persons  who  had  been  open  or  secret  supporters  of  the 
outbreaks.  Great  public  meetings  were  held,  at  which  the 
proposals  of  the  government  were  loudly  denounced.  But, 
nevertheless,  the  Bill  was  passed,  and  Lord  Elgin  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  assent  to  it,  on  April  26th,  1849.  "  No 
pay  to  rebels  "  had  become  a  watch  word  of  the  opponents 
of  the    measure,   who   even   were   treasonable   in   their 
language,  openly    expressing   themselves  willing  to   cast 
»way  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  advo- 
cating annexation  to  the  United  States.    Owing  to  the 
passage  of  the  Bill,  riots  took  place,  in  the  Upper  Pro- 
vince, as  well  as  in  Lower  Canada.    In    Montreal,  the 
Governor  was  insulted  and  his  carriage  broken,  as  he  was 
returning  from  the  House  after  assenting  to  the  Bill.  The 
residences  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  were 
ruthlesly  destroyed  by  the  mob. 

In  course  of  the  riot  at  Montreal,  a  cry  was  raised  "  to 
the  Parliament  House  I  "  Thither  the  mob  proceeded, 
and,  after  putting  an  end  to  the  business  going  on  within 
the  walls,  by  noise  and  shouU,  and  the  breaking  in  of 
doors  and  windows,  forced  their  way  into  the  Legislative 
halls.  Desks,  tables,  and  benches  were  soon  broken  to 
pieces.  *  Many  gentlemen  who  endeavoured  to  oppose  the 
torrent  of  violence,  and  to  save  pictures  and  papers,  were 
mkl-treated. 

Presently  the  work  of  violence  was  completed  by  setting 
fire  to  the  Parliament  Buildings.  Smoke  and  flames 
issuing  from  the  basement  induced  many  to  make  efforts 
to  save  the  library  and  public  records.  But  these  efforts 
were  vain.    The  flames  spread  rapidly,  and  a  vast  oonfla- 

•  A  ruffian,  seated  himself  In  the  Speaker'!  chair.-aBd  in  deriiiM, 
waived  bis  hand  shouting  "  I  diiiolro  this  House." 
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gration  enroed,  in  which  public  property  exceeding  ,*„ 

B^  ^^  t-  ^  !^'"'?'  ''^'"  *'"'  "^"""t  Of  the  loM  ,^nld 
not  be  egtimated,  since  that  of  the  Record,  and  of^rk- 

be  ri'pTacJd         ^""'  "'*  '^""''""'  ''•''^'7.  """Jd  "e-er 

persons.  Lord  Elgin  was  presented  with  addresses  exnrM 
«ve  of  ^n,p.th    ,„j  admiration  of  his  firm  r^utK 

r.ltted  Jttpn'^"w',  P'-°«f<Ji'>g«  ^hich   hare   been 
^  t^-^ri,        ^  ^  legislation  for  that  year.  In  the  conne 

^i^eTth    L?„T'°'"'^*'''^-  ^"^'^^  Governor  tr^ 
426    Cfpf-^"^'""^"'*^^""' Montreal  to  Toront^ 
tJt  ft  P      ^  ^""'  g°^«™orship  was  extremely  impor 
twit  for  Canada,  on  account  of  numerous  sreat  Jn^uL 

To  '  setrern^^r^'-  "  "r^'"'  intoTsLpe'dy' 
wf  eXreonce'rn^^dr^r^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^'"'^ 

They  were,  chiefly,  the  follo2|,  namel/  MeCW 
Re,erve,  ij^.tem  of  l/uper  Canned-  pZt  Om.!  ^^^ 

rntnt ;  Railway  praLt,  X  «'  •  •  ■  Tm  *'^'■'■ 
T ^^^  J  n  "  P^V'"'  ,  tne  Aeignional  Tenure  nf 
Lnnd;  and  R^njprocity  in  frarfe  with  the  United  State,  % 

muitiuffic:  th.ClerKiBMi^''rL     '  t^.  ,„d  th.  following 
r  uy  viergy  KMerrei  question  wag  arranged  In  1864* 
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6ir  Edmund's  govemorsfiip  lasted  seren  years,  until 
the  month  of  October  I860,  and  was  remarkable,  in  the 
first  place,  for  the  actual  carrying  out,  or  perfecting,  of 
several  of  the  great  measni^s  introduced  or  provided  for 
under  his  predecessor.  The  large  sum  of  $2,600,000  was 
voted  by  the  Legislature,  in  order  to  recompense  the  Sei- 
gneurs for  what  they  would  lose  by  the  change  of  law 
respecting  the  tenure  of  land.  This  was  done  in  1866, 
and,  in  the  following  year,  the  change  of  constitution 
already  mentioned,  and  by  which  Legislative  Conncillon 
oame  to  be  elected,  was  completed.  * 

Various  improvements  continued  to  be  made,  by  legis- 
lation, in  regard  to  all  the  important  interests  of  Canada 
some  of  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  ensuing  chapter 
among  the  statements  relative  to  general  progress.  In  fkct, 
for  some  time  after  the  departure  of  Lord  Elgin,  a  state 

io  that  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  protrslant  clergTnen 
and  ministera  were  provided  for,  those  litiing  were  lecured  their 
incomes,  and  the  remaining  land  and  money  were  divided  among, 
the  muuicipalitiea  ;  tbi  election  o/ Legiilative  Counci//ort  waa  pro- 
vided for  by  an  alteration  of  the  Constitution  of  1841,  which  took 
eSbot  in  1856  ;  the  Separate  School  tyttem  of  Upper  Canada  began 
to  be  need  in  1851 ;  in  the  same  year  (1851)  the  PoH  Office  came 
under  the  Canadian  gorernmeat  instead  of  being  managed  in 
Kngland,  and  the  uniform  charge  of  5  cents  per  letter  for  postage 
was  introduced;  in  1851  and  following  years  the  present  great 
railroad  tyttetn  was  settled  by  the  Legislature  of  Canada,  inclu- 
ding the  Orand  Trunk  Railway  ;  in  1854,  and  1855,  A«<-i;>roci(y  with 
the  United  States,  and  the  end  of  the  Seigniorial  Syettm  were 
bronght  about. 

*  For  this  purpose  the  whole  Province  was  divided  into  48 
ibetora/ districts.  Of  the  48  elected  members,  12  were  to  go  out 
of  office,  and  new  elections  for  as  many  to  be  held,  at  the  end  of 
every  ttco  year;  so  that  every  8  years  the  entire  council  would  be 
changed,  except  as  respected  those  members  who  might  be  r«- 
•lect«d.  But  at  first  the  old  and  appointed  membrra  were  allowed 
to  remain  until  removed  by  death  or  otherwise,  so  that  it  wctuld 
be  some  time  before  all  the  sitting  members  would  be  those  elected 
by  the  people. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  system  wag  changed  in  18(17. 

Three  years  before  the  change  was  made  in  regard  to  the  Legis- 
lative Oooncil,  namely  in  1851,  the  number  of  members  of  the 
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I  of  oomparatiTO  concord  took  the  place  of  former  atrife 
j  about  public  affairs.  The  activity  of  public  men  was  then 
I  mostly  exercised  in  derising  the  means  of  turning  to 
account  measures  already  adopted.  Peace  and  prosperity 
seemed  as  if  about  to  become  the  settled  lot  of  Canada. 
But,  presently,  one  of  the  very  caases  or  proofs  ofproS' 
perity — the  more  rapid  increase  of  inhahitants  in  Upper 
Canada — introduced  new  subjects  of  gitation  and  ezoite- 
ment.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  not  only  occasioned  muoh 
perplexity  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  but 
,  also  resulted  in  bringing  to  an  end  the  constitution  of  1841, 
j  and  in  the  establishing  of  the  one  under  which  we  now  liv«. 
I  428.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment  in  the  times  of  Lord  Sydenham,  Sir  Charles  Bagot 
and  Lord  Metcalfe  was  at  Kingston.  The  last  named 
Governor,  in  1844,  summoned  the  Legislature  of  United 
Canada  to  meet  in  Montreal,  whence,  on  account  of  the 
disturbances  in  1849,  Lord  Elgin  transferred  the  meetings 
of  Parliament  to  Toronto.  From  that  time  Toronto  and 
Quebec,  by  turns,  became  the  seat  of  Government.  This 
moving  system  was  found  to  be  tiresome  and  ezpeniive, 
BO  that  efforts  were  made  to  CHtablish  some  one  fixed  place 
for  headquarters.  No  agreement,  however,  could  be  come 
at,  as  to  the  most  suitable.  Many  times  the  subject  was 
debated  in  the  House,  and  voted  upon  in  vain.  At  length 
the  Legislature  petitioned  the  Queen  to  decide,  when  Her 
Majesty,  in  1858,  appointed  the  city  of  Ottawa  *  to  be 
the  future  capital  of  Canada. 

429.  During  the  latter  part  of  Sir  Edmund  Head's 
governorship,  public  attention  in  Canada  was  much  roused 
in  regard  to  adjacent  territorities,  commonly  called  the 
North    Wat,  which,  since  the  year  1670,  had  remained 

House  of  Assembly  was  raised  from  84  to  130.  Although  Upper 
Canada  was  increasing  in  population  faster  than  Lower  Canada, 
the  number  of  members  for  each  was  still  kept  equal,  that  is, 
6S  in  place  of  43. 

•  Formerly  nameii  Bytovm,  after  Colonel  By,  who  bad  been 
mneh  ooncerned  in  the  construction  of  the  Rideau  Canal  between 
the  rirar  Ottawa,  at  Bytowo,  and  Lake  Ontario,  at  Kingitoo. 
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iabj«et  to  a  trading  Societv— 7^  Hndion  Bay  Com. 
panv.  That  region  was  mostly  devoted  to  the  occupation 
of  Indians,  and  Canadian  hunters,  who  brought  in  the 
products  of  the  chase  and  traded  with  the  Company's  ser- 
nais  at  their  different  posts.  In  course  of  time  a  settle- 
ment was  formed,  in  a  fertile  valley  watered  by  the  Red 
Bivtr,  which  runs  northwards  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  Here, 
in  the  year  1812,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  sold 
to  Lord  Selkirk,  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  a  tract  of 
more  than  60  millions  of  acres.  *  To  reach  the  Red  River 
MtUement,  the  traveller  has  to  pass  beyond  Lake  Superior 
towards  the  Lake  of  the  tVoods,  and  thence,  still  pursn- 
ing  a  North  Westerly  route,  to  Fort  Garry,  the  principal 
■tation  or  capital.  Although  it  was  so  distant,  and  far 
north,  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  North  American 
continent,  the  people  of  Canada  desired  to  include  the 
Korth  We§t  under  their  own  government,  hoping  to  esta- 
blish fresh  colonies,  and,  ultimately,  to  extend  the  Pro- 
vince across  the  continent  to  British  Columbia. 

This  great  scheme,  however,  though  favoured  by  the 
British  Government,  was  not  immediately  carried  out.  In 
fact,  its  completion  was  reserved  for  the  time  when  a  still 
larger  project  — the  Union  of  the  British  North  Ameriean 
Colonie$ — was  destined  to  be  brought  about. 

430.  Sir  Edmund  Head's  governorghip  ended  in  Octo- 
ber 1861,  when  the  last  of  the  Governors  General  of  United 
Canada,  Vitcount  Monck,  succeeded  him.  •)• 

43 1 .  The  conduct  of  public  affairs  during  Lord  Monck'a 
•dministration,  was  marked  by  want  of  concord  in  the 
Legislature,  and,  towards  its  close,  by  the  completion  of 


•  The  Hndson's  Bay  Company  afterwards  bought  back  the  land 
sold  to  Lord  Selkirk. 

The  Red  River  settlement  had  ten  or  eleven  thousand  inhabi- 
tants about  the  time  when  Lord  Monck  became  Qorernor  of  Canada. 

t  Prom  June  to  November  18.57,  and  again  from  October  1860 
to  February  1861,  Sir  Edmund  Head,  was  absent,  and  during  those 
intervals,  replaced  by  Administrators,  Qeneral  Sir  Wm.  Eyre  and 
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the  great  project  meotioned  aboTe.  *  Although  Oanada 
oontinaed  to  improve  wonderfully  in  regard  to  population, 
resouroeB,  and  general  progress,  jet  the  leading  men  of 
the  Legislature  were  diTided  into  parties  so  strongly 
opposed  to  each  other  that  serious  results  seemed,  fbr  a 
time,  likely  to  ensue. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  give  all  the  particulars. 
k  few  statements,  however,  will  suffice  to  show  the  coa- 
lition in  which  affairs  came  to  be  placed. 

Those  who  opposed  the  government  were  often  able, 
ij  the  number  of  votes,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  Bill. 
When  one  did  pass,  it  was  by  a  small  majority  of  two  or 
three.  In  fact,  the  most  necessary  measures,  such  as  vot- 
ing the  supplies,  could  be  carried  only  by  permission  of 
the  "  oppotition." 

I  The  majority  of  members  representing  Upper  Canada 
were  often  hindered  in  obtaining  laws  useful  for  their 
province  by  the  minoHty.  This  was  managed  through 
the  aid  of  the  Lower  Canada  minority,  who  were  also  able 
to  hinder  good  Legislation  in  their  section.  The  conse- 
quence was  mutual  dissatisfaction  in  both  Provinces. 

Change  after  change,  was  made  in  the  government  it- 
self, that  is,  the  persgns  composing  the  Cabinet  or  Execu- 
tive Council.  No  less  than^tie  such  changes  occurred  in 
two  years,  between  May  1862  and  June  1864.  There 
were  also  new  elections  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Assembly.  But  the  result  was  always  the  same.  The  new 
Cabinets  could  not  obtain  sufficient  support  in  the  new 
Houses  to  outvote  the  "  opposition.^'  The  numbers  of 
members  on  opposite  sides  were  always  too  nearly  equal. 
Neither  party  would  give  way,  and  there  came  to  be  in  the 
Legislature  what  waa  called  a  "  deadlock."   In  the  course 

JGkneral  Sir  Fenwick  Williams.  The  completion  of  the  Tietorla 
Bridge  and  the  risil  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  while  Sir  Edmund  was 
Oorernor,  are  noticed  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 

j  *  It  will  be  seen  that  at  first  only /our  of  the  Provinces  were 
Lnited— namely,  Upper  Canada,  Lowtr  Canada,  New  Bnuiswlek 
tad  Nova  Scotia.  -.,>, 
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of  debates  in  the'House,  members  sometimes  ceased  to  be 
polite  towards  each  other,  uttering  threats  and  tannts 
•cross  the  floor.  Meanwhile,  people  outside,  in  the  Pro- 
Tinoe,  and  in  England,  who  had  anything  to  do  with  Oa- 
nada in  matters  of  commerce  or  money,  lost  confidence. 
The  credit  of  the  Province  was  seriously  damaged.  Alto- 
cether,  such  was  the  state  of  things  that  many  thought- 
ful persons  supposed  the  time  drawing  near  when  scenes 
like  those  of  1837  and  1838  would  be  witnessed  again. 

Before  the  year  1851,  it  was  supposed  that  Upper  Ca- 
nada had  quite  as  many  inhabitants  as  Lower  Canada  ; 
and,  when  the  census  was  taken,  it  turned  out  that  it  had 
62,000  more.  The  next  census,  that  of  1861,  shewed  a 
much  greater  difference,  namely,  285,000.  Upper  Canada 
was  plainly  increasinj;;  in  population  faster  than  the  Lower 
Province.  Consequently  the  Upper  Canadians  demanded 
that  the  numbers  of  representatives  for  the  two  Provinces 
should  no  longer  remain  equal,  as  had  been  settled  in  the 
constitution  of  1841.  But  the  Lower  Canadians  would 
not  permit  or  agree  to  such  a  change.  This  difference 
between  the  two  Provinces  was  the  occasion  of  many  of 
the  difficulties  of  legislation  which  have  been  adverted  to. 
"  Representation  by  Population,"  the  demand  of  Upper 
Canada,  became  a  sort  of  motto,  or  party  cry.  The  leaders 
and  members  of  the  House,  on  that  subject,  formed  two 
almost  eveMy  balanced  parties,  one  for,  and  the  other 
against,  the  change  of  constitution.  So  matters  went  on 
until  1864,  when  the  difficulties  seemed  past  remedy. 

But,  through  the  Providence  of  God,  a  remedy  was 
devised,  namely.  Confederation  of  the  Britith  North  .ime- 
rican  Proviacei,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  last  chap- 
ter of  this  history. 

432.  While  these  contentions  were  going  on  in  the 
Legislature  of  Canada,  the  civil  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  was  raging. 
Owing  to  an  act  of  an  American  Commodore,  *  there  was 

•  See  foot  note,  pnge  288,  relatiye  to  passengers  forcibly  re- 
moved from  the  English  mail-steamer,  Trent, 
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gome  danger  of  Eaglaod,  and,  oonaoquentlj,  of  Canada 
becoming  inTolved.  Troops  were  even  sent  out  in  the 
kntamn  of  1861,  to  be  in  readiness  for  expected  hoetilitiea. 
Although  these  were  happily  averted,  yet,  daring  the  oon- 
tinnanoe  of  the  straggle,  it  often  seemed  scarcely  powible 
for'~€^ada  to  escape  being  drawn  in.  Some  of  her  news- 
papers openly  advocated  the  oaase  of  the  Confederates, 
whose  refugees  were  received  in.  Canadian  cities  with 
marks  of  sympathy.  This  much  displeased  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  northern  States,  and  inoidenta 
occurred,  from  time  to  time,  of  a  nature  to  foster  hostile 
feelings.  *  Towards  the  end  of  the  civil  war,  in  1865,  the 
time  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  expired,  and  the  American 

fovernment,  refused  to  have  it  renewed.  This  was  a 
jaroe  of  loss  and  injury  to  both  countries,  f 
433.  There  was  at  this  time  in  the  United  States  • 
kooiety,  or  brotherhood,  consisting  of  persons  who  styled 
themselves  Feniant.  They  were  Irish  settled  in  the  States, 
or  of  Irish  descent.  Their  declared  object  was  to  separate 
Ireland  from  Q-reat  Britain  by  force,  and,  with  that  view, 
^  begin  by  attacking  and  seizing  Canada.  At  various 
twinte  along  the  borders,  but  more  especially  at  Buffalo 
and  some  other  places  in  the  State  of  New  York,  these 
people  collected  in  considerable  numbers.  They  made  a 
parade  of  drilling  bodies  of  armed  men,  and  of  gathering 
together  munitions  of  war  in  preparation  for  the  invasion 
bf  Canada. 

I    The  militia  of  Canada  were  ordered  out  and  the  rwu- 
lar  troops  then  in  the  Province  were  held  in  readiness  Dy 
;eneral  Michel. 
In  the  month  of  June   1865,  incursions  across  the 

*  NotwithBtanding  their  diipleaaure  the  people  of  the  North 
ir«  glad  to  receive  into  their  armies  recruits  from  Canada.  A 
great  many  Canadians  of  French  origin — it  is  said,  more  than 
tO.OOO  at  one  time— served  in  the  Northern  ranks,  enticed  hj  the 
liigh  pay  and  the  bountU; 

t  This  Treaty  lasted  10  years.  It  cause  a  great  Increase  in  the 
trade  between  the  Province  and  the  States.  In  the  very  first  year, 
its  value  advanced  from  2  millions  to  20  millions  of  dollars. 
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frontiers  actually  took  plaee.  A  large  body  made  for,  and 
established  itself,  at  the  site  ofthe  ancient  fort  Erie.  Other 
bands  made  their  appearance  on  the  frontiers  of  Vermont. 

More  excitement  was  occasioned  in  Canada  by  these 
movements  than  the  circumstances  warranted,  for,  as  a 
military  display,  the  whole  affair  was  contemptible.  Never- 
theless an  encounter  took  place  between  the  lawless  inva- 
ders and  a  body  of  volunteers,  whose  too  great  seal 
impelled  them  to  move  forward  in  advance  of  the  troops 
an4  militia.  Several  of  the  young  men  lost  their  lives 
and  there  was  some  destruction  of  property.  But  when 
the  troops  came  up,  the  invaders  hastened  to  recross 
the  boundary.  Some  of  their  number  were  captured  and 
lodged  in  gaol.  *  The  movement  from  Vermont  was  easily 
repulsed  after  the  exchange  of  a  few  distant  shots.  Although 
the  militia  of  the  Province  was  easily  able  to  defend  the 
country  against  such  hordes  of  ruffians  as  those  who  had 
ventured  across  the  borders,  yet,  since  the  authorities  in 
the  States  did  not  see  fit  to  stop  the  Fenian  demonstrations 
within  their  own  territory,  the  people  of  Canada  were,  for  a 
long  time,  put  to  expense  and  inconvenience,  through  the 
necessity  of  continuing  prepared  to  repel  any  fresh  incursion. 

434.  In  a  preceding  article  8  a  general  description  has 
been  given  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  management 
of  public  affairs ;  and  it  is  there  stated,  that,  happily, 
means  of  surmounting  them,  were  at  length  found. 

The  first  and  most  necessary  step  was  for  the  leading 
men  to  lay  aside  for  a  time  their  differences,  and  meet 
each  other  in  a  purely  patriotic  spirit,  in  order  to  see  if 
they  could  settle,  among  themselves,  upon  some  united 
course  of  action.  This  was  not  only  an  unusual  but  also 
•  difficult  step  to  take.  J  Nevertheless,  to  their  great  ore- 

•  They  were  mostly  wretched  looking  youths  who  had  been 
misled  by  the  Fenian  leaders. 

i  Art.  431. 

t  The  manifestation  of  unpleasant  feelings,  growing  out  of  par^ 
spirit,  was  not  confined  to  debates  in  the  Legislature,  for  the  influ- 
ence of  those  feelings  was  shewn  even  in  personal  interooiine. 
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dit  be  it  laid.,  the  party  leaden  did  adopt  it,  in  the  most 
frank  and  praiseworthy  meaner.  Canada,  in  her  previoaa 
history,  bad  never  wanted  for  eminent  men  to  guide  her 
counsels  and  defend  her  from  enemies.  From  the  days 
of  the  noble  Champlain  down  to  the  period  to  whiob  we 
now  allude,  we  have  a  grand  list  of  distinguished  men, 
such  as  ^ould  grace  the  annals  of  any  country.  The  lead- 
ing public  men  of  the  period  from  1841  to  1867,  were  not 
one  whit  behind  their  predecessors,  although  so  differently 
situated.  Representing  great  communities,  they  could  n(^ 
in  the  halls  of  the  Legislature,  either  abandon  the  interests 
confided  to  them,  or  agree  upon  the  measures  by  whioh 
those  interests  were  to  be  promoted.  But  when  they  laid 
aside  party  spirit,  and  sacrificed  their  personal  feelings 
and  views,  and  when  they  came  together  with  the  ^i^po- 
sition  mentioned  above,  they  were  enabled  to  arrive  at 
results  of  the  utmost  value  to  their  country.  Seizing 
their  opportunity,  they,  as  it  were  at  one  stroke,  suo- 
oeeded  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  great  and  free  nation, 
thus  accomplishing  more  than  all  the  eminent  public  men 
who  had  gone  before. 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 


QlNKRAL  pBOQRESg  — PopnLATIOS — TbADE   AKD   CoHMIBCI — 

Dkbt— Public  works — Intebnational  ExaiBiTiOM  oj 
1861— Railways — Victoria  Bridge — Visit  of  thi 
Prince  oe  Wales  in  1860 — The  Prince  in  the  United 
States— International  Exhibition  of  1862 — Municipal 
BTSTHM — Public  Education.  (A.  D.  1841-1867.) 

435.  We  shall  judge  of  the  general  progress  of  United 
Canada  by  the  same  means  as  before,  namely,  the  increase 
of  population,  the  finances,  public  works,  state  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  other  leading  particulars  upon  which  the 
advancement  of  a  country  depends.  When  these  are  exa- 
mined, the  growth  of  the   Province  will  be  seen  to  have 

been  wonderfully  rapid  after  the  year  1841. 

436.  It  WW  stated  in  Art.  398,  that  the  total  popolation 
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was  upwards  of  1,000,000  at  the  time  of  the  Union  in  the 
last  named  year.  In  ten  years  it  increased  to  1,842,000,  * 
and  ten  years  later  still,  when  another  census  was  taken, 
it  was  upwards  of  2,500,000.  f  Such,  in  fact,  was  the 
rate  of  increase,  that  another  period  of  ten  years  might  be 
expected  to  bring  up  the  population  of  the  two  Provinces 
to  3,500,000  so^.  J 

437.  During  the  same  two  periods,  from'1841  to  1851, 
and  from  1851  to  1861,  the  numbers  of  tmm^rranM landed 
at  Quebec  were  not  so  great  as  before,  nor  did  so  many  of 
them  remain  in  Canada.  By  immigration  alone,  it  is 
thought,  the  additions  to  the  number  of  people  were  not 
more  than  at  the  rate  of  about  five  or  six  thousand  a 
year,  §  while  the  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Quebec,  during 
each  period  of  10  years,  were  not  less  than  the  quarter  of 
a  million.  It  became  a  practice  with  the  immigrants  to 
pass  on  from  Canada  into  the  United  States.  || 

438.  The  trade  and  finances  of  the  country,  could  not 
be  shewn  distinctly  without  going  into  details  too  tedious 

•  Census  of  1861 — Upper  Canada,  952,000. 
Lower  Canada,  890,000. 

4-  OeoiuB  of  1861— Upper  Canada,  1,396,000. 
Lower  Canada,  1,111,000. 

t  Expected  census  of  1871,  Upper  Canada,  (Ontario)  2,100,000. 
Lower  Canada,  {Quebec)  1,100,000. 

(  Except,  perhaps,  after  1860,  and  during  the  American  civil 
war,  which  led  more  of  the  immigrants  to  remain  and  also  bronght 
in  many  from  the  United  States.  In  one  year,  (1865)  it  is  com- 
pated  that  nearly  19,000,  more  than  half  of  them  from  the  States, 
came  to  reside  in  Canada. 

y  The  popnlation  of  the  cities  of  Canada,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston  and  London,  increased,  of  oourse, 
with  that  of  the  Province  generally,  as  is  seen  in  the  following 
table. 


1851         1861 
Montreal ..  .67,700 ..  90,301 

Quebec 42,000.. 51, 100 

Toronto 30,700 . .  44,80 

Hamilton  . .  14,100. .  ld,100 


1851  1861 

Ottawa 7, 700..  14, 700 

Kingston.. 11,600.. 13, 700 
London ....  7,000 ..  1 1 ,600 
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for  these  pages.  Tet  these  are  ihe  most  neoessary  matters 
to  be  looked  into  when  forming  an  opinion  respecting  pro*: 
perity  and  progress,  so  that  some  of  the  results  at  least 
mast  be  stated: 

About  the  time  of  the  Union  of  the  two  Canadas,  the 
revenues  of  both  did  not  much  exceed  a  million  of  dollanj. 
Taking  one  year  with  another,  the  increase  of  revenue,  from 
1841,  appears  to  have  been.at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  $o  that  by  1861  the  total  was  not  far  short  of  <«» 
millions.  The  values  of  imported  goods  and  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  exported  increased  still  faster.  By 
1851,  the  imports  came  to  21,  and  exports  to  13  millions. 
Ten  years  later,  these  were  about  40  and  36  millions  res- 
pectively. The  improvement  thus  shewn  was  great,  espe- 
cially as  the  value  of  the  exports  was  approaching  nearer 
to  that  of  imports.  The  nature  of  the  exported  goods  also 
shews  what  was  being  done  in  the  Province.  They  con- 
sisted of  the  various  products  of  agriculture,  of  the  forest, 
of  the  waters,  animal  products,  minerals,  manufactures^ 
ships,  and  sundry  others.  The  returns  for  the  year  from 
1865  to  1866,  shew  the  value  of  exports  about  56  millions 
of  dollars,  while  that  of  the  imports  amounted  to  3  millions 
less.  In  that  year  the  duties  or  taxes  received  on  imports 
gave  to  the  Canadian  revenue  the  considerable  sum  of 
7,330,000  dollars. 

From  these  statements  we  can  form  some  judgement  of 
the  vast  growth  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Canada 
since  1841. 

439.  But,  particulars  of  another  kind  must  now  be 
mentioned,  which  tend  to  dim  the  brightness  of  the  picture 
of  progress  that  might  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  state- 
ments alone.  From  year  to  year,  with  vpry  few  exceptions, 
the  worth  of  the  imports  exceeded  that  of  the  products 
exported  ;  in  other  words,  the  Province,  instead  of  having 
money  to  receive  from  abroad  on  account  of  its  timber 
pain,  fish,  minerals,  and  other  products  of  its  industry! 
had  to  remit  money  enough  to  cover  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  merchandise  and  luxuries  supplied  by  other  countriei 
lor  its  use. 
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Agsin,  the  public  expenses  of  the  Province  almost  always 
exceeded  its  revenues.  To  make  good  the  difference  between 
income  and  expense  it  became  necessary  to  incur  debt. 

440.  The  Province  had  long  been  able  to  provide  from 
its  revenues  the  amonnts  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  government.  But,  after  paying 
those  ordinary  expenses  she  had  not  enough  money  left  to 
construct  or  to  aid  in  the  public  works  judged  requisite 
for  her  present  and  future  wants — such  as  canals,  railways, 
public  buildings,  roads  and  bridges,  harbours,  light  houses, 
and  some  other  undertakings.  Without  these  works,  Ca 
mda  must  have  remained  behind  most  other  countries  ; 
to  possess  them,  she  has  been  obliged  to  incur  a  heavy 
debt,  for  the  repa3rment  of  which,  as  well  as  the  interest, 
her  future  revenues  are  pledged.  *  The  canals,  and  other 
works  for  improving  the  navigation  of  rivers,  were  pro- 
vided at  the  prodigious  cost  of  about  22  millions  of  dol- 
lars, f  But  from  these  there  is  a  good  annual  income,  more 

•  More  than  60  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  upon 
public  works  in  Canada  by  the  government,  in  addition  to  about 
double  that  amount  provided  by  companies  and  individuals. 

Up  to  a  recent  date  the  public  debt  of  Canada  has  been  estim- 
ated at  $67,000,000,  of  which  nearly  $5,000,000  concerns  Lower 
Canada  (Quebec)  alone,  as  it  was  incurred  in  procuring  the  change 
of  the  seigniorial  tenure  of  laud. 

f  Some  idea  of  the  extent  and  value  of  these  public  works  can 
be  formed  when  it  is  stated  that  since  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
were  completed,  ships  of  400  tons  burden  can  be  navigated  all  the 
way  between  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  ocean,  upwards 
of  2000  miles.  The  canals  themselves  are  necessary  for  about  72 
miles  of  that  distH nee.  They  enable  vessels  to  avoid  the  rapids 
and  shallow  parts  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Tollt  are  charged  to  ves- 
sels passing  through  them,  and  thus  a  very  large  income  is  raised, 
especially  fr.m  the  Wetland  canal,  between  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie,  28  miles  long,  the  most  costly  but  most  profitable  of  all. 
Formerly  it  used  to  cost  upwards  of  |1  for  conveying  a  barrel  of 
Hour  from  Toronto  to  Montreal.  Now,  through  the  advantage  of 
canals,  the  cost  is  reduced  to  18  or  20  cents. 

There  are  other  canals  besides  those  of  the  St  Lawrence — as 
the  Rideau,  127  miles  long,  the  Ottawa  canals,  17  miles,  the  St. 
Ourt  and  Chambly,  by  which  the  St.  Lawrence  is  connected  with 
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than  enqugh  to  pay  interest  and  to  gradually  pay  off  the 
amount  laid  out.  Of  the  other  worbi,  some  yield  no  in- 
come— such  as  public  buildings  which  cost  the  country 
five  or  8tx  millions.  *  For  raUwayB,  of  which  none  are 
public  property,  the  government  contributed  not  less  than 
20  millions  of  dollars ;  for  roads  and  bridges,  about  7 
millions.  ^ 

All  these  works,  though  they  have  been  so  expensive, 
and  the  causes  of  a  heavy  public  debt,  vastly  increase  the 
importance  of  the  Province,  and,  in  various  ways,  minister 
to  the  wants  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 

441.  The  advancement  of  Canada  in  material  thingp, 

Lake  Cbamplain.  The  Laehine  canal  for  aroidiog  the  rapids 
nearest  above  Montreal  is  8J  miles  long. 

Most  of  the  existing  canals  of  Canada  were  finished  before  the 
•nd  of  the  Tear  1850. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  CANALS. 


Gallops  Canal 

Point  Iroquois  Canal | 

Kapid  Piatt  Canal, 

Farren's  Point  Canal \ 

Cornwall  Canal,  Long  Sault '. 

Beauharnois  Canal,  Coteau, '. 

Cedars,  Split  Rock,  Cascade  Rapids,.. . 

La  Chine  Canal,  La  Chine  Rapids 

Pall  on  portions  of  the  St.  Lawrence 

between  canals  from  Lake  Ontario  to 

Montreal 
From  Montreal  to  tide  water  at  Three 

Rirers, 
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•  The  new  Parliament  buildings  at  Ottawa  have  been  reckoned 
at  about  $8,000,000,  when  completed. 

t  The   tailways  of  Canada,  up  to  a  recent  date,  have  cost  up- 
wards of  140  millions  of  dollars,  being  about  2200  miles  In  length. 
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nno*  1841,  was  has  been  rapid  and  continnods.  This 
is  shewn  by  a  number  of  instances.  In  1847,  railways 
were  fairly  begun,  for  there  were  upwards  of  40  miles 
finished,  and  in  the  same  year,  the  electric  telegraph  waa 
inU'oduoed.  By  1849,  most  of  the  canals  were  completed. 
In  1850  extensive  preparations  were  made  for  enabling 
Canada  to  take  a  foremost  part  in  the  Exhibition  or 
World'i  Fair  held  in  London,  i;i  1851.  On  this  occasion, 
the  Province  outshone  other  British  colonies  in  some 
important  particulars,  especially  in  the  display  of  minerals, 
timber,  and  some  agricultural  products.  In  1853,  the 
wqrks  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  the  formation  of 
the  Montreal  Ocean  Steamship  Company,  marked  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era,  as  respected  both  inland  communica- 
tion and  the  rapid,  certain,  and  comfortable  conveyance  of 
passengers,  as  well  as  letters  and  freight,  between  Quebec 
•nd  Liverpool.  *  Prom  that  time  up  to  the  present  day 
-there  has  been  a  constant  increase  of  the  facilities  which 
those  great  undertakings  were  designed  to  promote. 

Meanwhile,  the  Post  Office  department  had  become 
wholly  Canadian,  postage  stamps  were  introduced,  and  the 
charge  reduced  to  5  cents,  throughout  the  Province. 

442.  Two  important  circumstances  rendered  the  year 
I860  memorable  in  the  history  of  Canada — the  completion 
of  the  Victoria  Bridge,  and  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Queen  Victoria's  eldest  son. 

That  bridge,  which  now  joins  the  north  and  south  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  had  been  constructed 
after  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Keefer  and  Ross,  and  of  the 
celebrated  English  engineer,  Robert  Stephenson.  It  was  a 
truly  gigantic  undertaking  as  respected  amount  of  work 
done,  cost,  and  extraordinary  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 
It  surpassed,  in  fact,  every  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  f 

•  The  first  vessels  of  this  Steamboat  Companj  were  taken  up 
by  the  English  Government  for  service  in  the  war  with  Russia. 
But  regular  trips  between  England  and  Canada  began  in  1855. 
Mails  were  carried  first  in  1856. 

t  The  cost  was  about  12  millions  of  dollars.  The  roadway 
across  the  river  is  formed   of  four  vast  iron   tubes   connected 
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443.'  The  members  of  the  Assembly,  in  the  name  of  the 
people  <if  Canada,  had  resolved  to  celebrate  the  opening  of 
the  Victoria  Bridge  to  traffic,  after  a  fashion  worthy  of 
the  occasion .  The  Speaker  of  the  House,  Sir  Henry 
Smith,  was  despatched  to  England  with  an  address  to  the 
Queen,  soliciting  Her  Majesty  to  visit  her  Canadian  sub- 
jects. The  Queen  replied  that  she  could  not  herself  respond 
to  the  invitation,  but  that  she  would  send  her  eldest  son, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  her  stead. 

Accordingly,  Albert  Edward,  then  in  his  19th  year, 
came  out  to  Canada,  attended  by  the  British  Colonial 
Secretary,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  occasion  and  stated 
object  o|f  his  visit  was  the  opening  of  the  Victoria  Bridge; 
but  the  opportunity  was  employed  to  enable  him  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces,  includ- 
ing Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prinoe 
Edward's  Island,  and  Canada,  and,  afterwards,  that  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Governor  General,  attended  by  his  Ministers  of 
State,  went  down  to  Gasp^  Bay,  and  there,  on  Tuesday, 
August  14th,  received  the  Prince  and  welcomed  him  to 
Canada.  On  the  same  day  the  squadron  which  had  brought 
him  fropi  England,  with  the  other  vessels  which  had,  by 
this  time,  joined  it,  proceeded  on  the  voyage  up  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

444.  It  would  fill  a  volume  to  recount  all  the  interest- 

with  ea<ifa  other  and  supported  on  24  stone  piers.  The  tabes 
required  for  their  construction  8000  tons  of  iron,  and  the 
totol  quantity  of  iron  used  upon  the  bridge  was  10,000  tons. 
The  tubes  were  made  of  iron  plates,  forged  and  prepared  in 
England,  numbered  and  sent  out  ready  to  be  riveted  together. 
The  total  length  of  roadway,  including  approaches  on  both  banlu 
is  9,084  feet  Provision  was  made  for  allowing  veAtels  to  pass  up 
and  down  the  river,  between  the  piers,  and  also  for  securing  the 
entire  structure  against  the  effects  of  ice  in  the  season  of  spring. 
The  joining  of  the  north  and  south  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  by 
the  Victoria  Bridge  at  Montreal,  now  enables  travellers  from  the 
East,  starting  from  Quebec,  or  Portland  in  the  United  Sutes,  to 
pass  by  railroad  to  Toronto,  Sarnia,  Detroit,  and  Chicago,  and 
thence  all  the  way  to  New  Orleans,  in  less  than  one  week. 


ine  incidents  of  the  Prince's  visit,  from  his  landing  at  St. 
Join's  Newfoundland,  on  July  24th,  1860,  until  the  20th 
of  October  following,  when  he  embarked  at  Portland  on 
his  return  to  England.  It  was  the  most  wonderful  tour 
ever  made,  whether  we  look  upon  his  journey  as  a  Rcwal 
Progreu,  or  as  the  excursion  of  a  distinguished  travelling 
party  through  the  principal  parts  of  North  America.  It« 
extent  was  not  less  than  6000  miles.  The  Prince's  rwep- 
tion  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Provinces  and  of 


Oaspi  Bay. 


Canada  was  precisely  such  as  naturally  resulted  from  the 
universal  loyalty  of  Her  Majesty's  North  American  sub- 
jeoU,  and  the  unbounded  joy  diffused  among  them  by  the 
presence  of-^  eldest  son  of  a  beloved  Sovereign. 

■  445.  On  S^rday,  Aug.  25th,  the  openingof  the  Victoria 
Bridge  was  celebrated  in  the  8i<;ht  of  a  great  concourse  of 
people.  The  Prince  received  and  replied  to  an  address  pre- 
sented by  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Directors. 
A  vaat  platform  had  been  constructed,  standing  upon  which 
the  Prinoe  then  performed  the  ceremony  of  placing  the 
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last  stone  which  crowns  tbe  arch  of  the  grand  entrance  to 
the  bridge.  Proceeding  next  to  the  middle  of  the  bridge, 
he  inserted,  with  his  own  hand,  the  last  of  the  million  of 
bolts  or  rivets  by  which  the  plates  of  the  enormous  tabes 
were  fastened  together. 

The  ceremonies  were  concluded  by  a  grand  banquet,  at- 
tended by  the  Prince  and  his  suite,  the  Grovemor  General, 
Directors  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Company,  and  600  guests 
from  all  parts  of  Canada.  Among  the  toasts,  on  the  occa- 
sion, was  one  given  by  the  Prince  in  the  words  "  To  the 
health  of  the  Governor  General,  to  the  prosperity  of  Cana- 
da, and  to  the  success  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Company." 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  proceedings  was  that  of 
receiving  and  responding  to  an  address  of  the  artificers 
and  labourers  who  had  worked  upon  the  construction  of 
the  Victoria  Bridge.  In  course  of  his  answer  the  Prince 
expressed  his  sorrow  on  account  of  the  recent  decease  of 
the  great  engineer  Stephefison.  * 

Thus  fittingly  was  this  wonderful  national  work  inan- 
gnrated. 
446j  The  Prince  of  Wales'  subsequent  progress  through 

•  The  sentiments  nttered  in  the  Prince's  answer  merit  particnUr 
attention.  He  said  :  "  I  receive  with  satisfaction  this  address  from 
the  artisans  and  workmen  who  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  and  a 
severe  course  of  intelligent  labour,  have  aided  in  raising  to  the 
glory  of  their  country  this  monument,  which  does  no  less  honour 
to  the  hands  which   have  constructed  than  to  the  intelligence 
which  devised  it.  I  lament  with  you  the  loss  of  Robert  Stephenson. 
Your  regret  reminds  me  that  his  father,   celebrated   like  himself, 
belonged  to  your  ranks.    England  throws  open  to  all  her  sons  the 
same  career.    No  degree  of  success  is  impossible  to  genius  aided 
by  integrity  and  industry.    All  cannot,  it  is  true,  carry  o6f  the 
highest  prize  ;  but  all  can  strive  to  gain  it,  and,  in  this  struggle, 
the  victory  belongs  neither  to  the  rich  nor  the  powerful,  but'to 
him  to  whom  God  has  given  genius  and  who  cultivates  in  his 
heart   tie  qualities  which   constitute   greatness.    I  congratulate 
you  on  tihe  success  of  your  work.  I  have  the  liveliest  hope  it  will 
prosper,  and  I  desire,  with  all  my  hear',  for  you  who  have  so  well 
executed  this  great  enterprise,   and  for  your  families,   all  the 
happiness  you  can  wish  for." 
The  workmen  were  very  much  moved  by  these  striking  words. 
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Upper  Canada  and  the  United,  States  was  attended  with 
circumstances  of  the  most  striking  character.  There  was 
ev«7  where  the  most  lavish  display  of  joy  and  enthusiasm. 

In  the  United  States,  many  of  the  principal  cities  were 
Tinted.  His  progress  from  first  to  last  was  one  continued 
pvation.  Indeed,  the  citizens  of  the  great  republic  may  be 
said  to  have  placed  her  Majesty's  subjects  under  a  heavy 
obligation  by  the  manner  in  which  they  treated  the  hope 
•nd  future  king  of  England,  who  was  also  the  great  grand- 
son of  king  G«orge  III.  against  whom  their  fathers  had 
rebelled  t 

447.  In  the  year  following  the  Prince  of  Wales'  visit 
preparations  were  made,  on  an  extended  scale,  for  enabling 
Canada  to  take  part  in  the  International  Exhibition  of 
London.  She  had,  as  already  mentioned,  distinguished 
herself  on  a  previous  occasion,  in  1851,  and  also  in  1855, 
at  Paris. 

The  International  Exhibition  of  London  in  1862, 
afforded  the  nations  of  the  world  the  greatest  and  best  op- 
portunity they  had  ever  enjoyed  of  comparing  themselves 
with  each  other  in  regard  to  the  possession  of  natural 
resources,  as  well  their  progress  in  modes  of  turning  those 
resources  to  account.  It  enabled  them,  to  note,  each  for 
its  own  future  advantage,  the  advancement  made  in  all 
the  various  Arts  of  life,  in  science,  skill,  and  manufactures 
— the  sondition,  in  short,  of  the  principal  families  of  man- 


•  The  Prince  visited  the  following  cities  in  the  United  States  : 
Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louit,  Cincinnati,  Pitttburg,  Jfarritburg, 
Saitimon,  Wathington,  Richmond,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Al- 
bany, Botton,  and  Portland — besides  a  number  of  well  known 
loealities,  as  Mount  Vernon,  Wot- Point,  ic.  The  vast  populations 
of  those  places  and  their  neighbourhoods  welcomed  the  royal 
party  with  demonstrations  of  the  utmost  kindness  and  respect, 
Banquets,  balls,  and  other  public  mode  of  display,  greeted  them. 
An  incident  occurred  at  Philadelphia  which  merits  particular 
notice  An  immense  assemblage  in  the  principal  theatre  rose  on 
the  Prince's  entrance,  and,  when,  presently,  the  band  played 
"  Ood  Move  the  Queen,"  again  rose,  and  stood,  until  that  English 
national  anthem  was  finished.  The  Prince  and  his  suite  were  veiy 
mnch  moved  by  this  unlocked  for  and  delicate  mark  of  attention. 
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kind,  in  regard  to  all  those  things  upon  ij|hioh  happineoa 
and  civilization  depend. 

Canada  again  contributed  to  the  wonderful  display  of 
products  of  the  forest,  the  soil,  the  waters,  and  of  human 
skill,  and,  again,  as  in  1851  and  1856,  by  means  of  her 
minerals,  timber,  and  agricultural  riches,  stood  foremost 
«mong  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  * 

448.  The  material  progress  of  Canada  since  1841, 
having  now  been  described  as  fully  as  is  suitable  to  the 
purposes  of  this  book,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  marks  of 
advancement  of  another  kind. 

Befbre  1841,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  towns,  vil- 
ages,  and  settlements,  had  not  the  power  of  uniting  for 
the  furtherance  of  local  objects — roads,  bridges,  and 
various  improvements.  Individuals  might  attend  'to  the 
improvement  of  their  private  property  as  much  as  they 
pleased.  But  in  regard  to  matters  concerning  the  general 
benefit,  people  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  power  to  act.  It  is  plain  that,  under  such  a 
system,  not  only  would  important  local  improvements  be 
often  left  neglected,  but  also  the  business  of  the  Legisla- 
ture was  made  to  include  a  great  many  affairs  in  which 
the  people  of  the  Province  at  large  felt  little  or  no  concern. 

To  put  an  end  to  this,  the  Municipal  tyttem  was  intro- 
duced. This  consists  in  the  management  of  their  local 
affairs  by  the  people  themselves.  Coundlt  are  formed  in 
every  city,  town,  township,  and  county,  J  the  inhabitants 

•  Th«  Prince  Albert,  the  consort  of  Her  Majesty,  took  a  leading 
part  m  the  preparations  for  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862 
Bat,  a  ftw  months  before  iu  opening,  be  was  removed  by  death 
Toi^  "in'  ''*'  "DiTersally  deplored.  It  happened  in  December 
1861.  Shortly  before,  great  excitement  was  occasioned  in  Great 
Bnlain  and  Candida  through  the  forcible  seizure  of  Mmon  and 
«|<W/,  passengers  on  board  the  Trent,  an  English  mail  steamer, 
by  W%lhei,  an  American  Commodore.  This  nearly  en  used  a  war 
between  England  and  the  United  Stales. 

%  A  county  council  is  composed  of  the  beads  {R,ne»  in  Upper  Oa- 
nada,  Mayor,  m  Lower  Canada)  of  the  municipalities  of  the  county. 

rillr.'}i"',r°"ri:"  *  '"','  of  general  or  Urger  municipal  coun- 
oU  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  county. 
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electing  a  certain  number  of  members  to  represent  them. 
Seven  is  the  number  of  members  of  township  and  village 
municipalities.  The  Municipal  Councils  have  power,  by 
Law,  to  levy  taxes  for  all  local  purposes,  and  to  expend  the 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  municipalities.  They  can 
borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  property  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  they  can  deal  with  local  matters  too  numerous 
and  various  to  be  specified  here — including  however  the 
care  of  highways  and  bridges,  licences,  markets,  and  main- 
tenance of  jails. 

Upper  Canada  took  the  lead  in  carrying  out  the  muni- 
cipal system.  At  various  times,  as  in  1841,  1847,  1849, 
1855,  the  Legislature  passed  laws  on  the  subject  and  the 
system  became  gradually  and  thoroughly  established,  first 
in  Upper,  and  then  in  Lower  Canada,  f 

449.  The  next  important  feature  of  progress  is  the  sys- 
tem of  Public  Education. 

Although,  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  then  eight 
districts  of  Upper  Canada  had,  in  each,  a  public  Grammar 
School,  the  plan  of  Common  Schools,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  people  at  large,  was  not  begun  until  1816.  Then,  30 
years  more  elapsed  before  the  system  was  brought  into  what 
could  be  called  good  working  order. 

By  this  time  the  Legislature  had  frequently  and  use- 
fully concerned  itself.  A  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  a 
Council  of  Public  Inttruction  had  been  appointed  for 
that  section  of  the  Province.  By  these  authorities,  in  the 
course  of  ensuing  years,  numerous  Grammar  &Aoo/»,  and 
upwards  of  4000  Primary,  or  Common  Schooh,  have 
been  established. 

_  t  By  1865,  includilig  the  great  munieipal  eorporationi  of  the 
cities  and  larger  towns^Upper  Canada  had,  in  the  different  coun- 
ties, nearly  300,000  rate-payers  whose  property  was  aiteUed  or 
rated  at  nearly  233  millions  of  dollars  ;  Lower  Canada  200  000 
rate-payers  assessed  at  160  millions. 

To  raise  money  at  moderate  rates  of  interest  for  municipal 
purposes,  the  Provincial  Government  pledged  its  own  credit,  the 
municipaliUes  undertaking  to  pay  interest  and  principal.  Thus  • 
large  debt  was  created,  called  the  Municipal  Loan  Fund 
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In  1847,  the  important  step  was  taken  of  founding,  for 
Upper  Canada,  a  Normal  School,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding in  future  a  supply  of  trained  and  qualified  instruc- 
tors. *  .... 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  higher  institutions. 
These  consist  of  4  universities,  and  12  oollegea,  and  colle- 
giate seminaries,  f 

In  Lower  Canada,  an  attempt  to  establish  a  public 
system  of  education  was  made  in  the  commencement 
of  the  century,  under  the  care  of  a  body  called  the 
"  Royal  Inttitution."  But  very  small  progress  was  made, 
until  the  common  school  system  was  introduced  in  1841. 
In  that  and  succeeding  years,  more  particularly  in  1846, 
1846,  1849,  1851,  1855  and  1856,  various  new  laws,  and 
amendments  of  the  old  ones,  were  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, for  the  purpose  of  promotmg  the  object.  J   In  1857, 

•  Female  Education  in  Upper  Canada  was  promoted  by  the 
estftbliahment  of  girls'  academies  in  the  cities  and  principal  towns. 
The  teaching  of  religion,  according  to  the  principles  of  any  parti- 
cular religious  denomination,  being  otherwise  provided  tot,  ii 
disoonneoled  from  the  daily  routine  of  the  public  schools.  The 
law,  however,  permits  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Obarch 
to  establish  Separate  Schoolt. 

\  The  advance  of  Education  in  Upper  Canada  is  seen  in  the 
following  fable :  in  1851  1856  1861 

Institutions  of  allltinds..       3,240  3,815  4,460 

Pupils 176,900  262,900  344,100 

Population 950,500  1,396,000 

X  At  first,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Jamieson  was  named  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  all  Canada,  with  the  Kev.  Mr.  Murray  and  Dr. 
Mcilleurfor  the  Provinces  respectively.  Subsequently,  Dr.  Rycrson 
for  Upper  Canada,  aud  Dr.  Meilleur  for  Lower  Canada  came  into 
office,  the  former  of  whom,  established,  in  his  section,  the  present 
system  which  has  been  greatly  commended.  The  latter.  Dr.  Meil- 
leur, at  a  time  when  it  was  far  more  difficult  than  at  present  to 
procure  correct  statistics,  made  inquiries  personally  throughout 
the  country.  The  results  enabled  him  to  found  a  system  which 
led  to  t>:)at  now  existing.  Upon  his  recommendation  the  required 
legislation  was  begun,  and  to  some  extent  carried  out,  for  the 
proper  division  of  the  country  into  School  mumeipalilitt  and 
dittrieti  of  intpeetion,  for  the  establishing  of  Normal  Schooli,  and 
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Normal  Schools  and  a  Journal  of  Education,  as  well  as  a 
council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  a  system  of  supervision 
of  schools  by  means  of  Inspectors,  were  established.  It  was 
found  more  difficult,  and  a  work  of  longer  time,  to  make 
arrangements  for  public  education  in  Lower  than  in  Upper 
Canada.  But  by  degrees  those  now  existing  were  brought 
about.  I  ^ 

For  school  purposes  the  inhabited  parts  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada were  divided  into  School-Municipalities.  These  are 
sometimes  entire  townships,  and  are  subdivided  into 
School- Districti,  as  required  by  the  inhabitants.  Whenever 
those  of  a  different  religious  faith  from  that  of  the  majo- 
rity desire  it,  Diuentient  School  Municipalitiet  are 
formed,  to  answer  the  same  purposes  as  the  Separate  School 
system  of  Upper  Canada.  The  rate-payers,  or  owners  of 
property  in  each   municipality  elect   persons  to  manage 

Tarioui  other  provisions  which  have  since  regulated  the  educa- 
tional affairs  of  the  Province.  He  retired  in  1856,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Chauveau,  under  whom  the  system  now 
(1869)  existing  was  established. 

X  Before  the  beginning  of  this  century,  education  for  boys  could 
be  had  only  at  Quebec  and  Montreal — namely  at  the  Jesuits' 
College,  Quebec,  founded  in  1632,  the  Quebec  Seminary,  1663, 
and  the  Seminary  of  Montreal,  1773.  There  was,  afterwards,  Ni- 
oolet  College  in  1804,  St.  Hyacinthe  College  in  1811,  and,  later, 
a  few  others  before  the  introduction  of  Common  Schools. 

What  opportunities  the  inhabitants  had  for  educating  girls  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  list  of  places  where  scHools  were 
established : 

I  Pt.  aui  Trembles  (Quibec)  1713 
>  Lalcc  of  Two  Mountains. ..  1720 
I  General  Hospital  (Quebec)  1725 

'  St.  Francis 1763 

I  St.  Denis 1783 

i  Pt.  Claire 1784 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  modern  Protestant  Schools,  were,  the 
High  School  of  Quebec  in  1843,  and  Bishop's  College  School, 
184S,  and,  later,  the  High  School  of  Montreal,  and  St.  Francis 
College,  Richmond. 

The  two  Protestant  Universities,  McGill  College  and  Bishop's 
College,  were  founded  in  1827  and  1843,  res|)ectively.  Morin 
College,  Quebec,  affiliated  to  McUill,  was  founded  in  1850. 


Quebec  (Ursulines) 1640 

Bte.  Famille 1685 

Pt.  aux  Trembles  (Mont.).  1690 

Three  Rivers  (Ursulines)..  1697 

Boucherville 1703 

La  Prairie 1705 
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their  school  affaire,  and  thus  are  formed  the  Boards  of 
School  Commistioneri  and  School  Truiteet.  * 

We  shall  close  this  subject  by  stating,  that,  during  the 
fifteen  years  ending  in  1867,  about  1400  Institutions, 
100,000  pupils,  and  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars 
added  to  the  money  contributions,  shew  the  increase  of 
public  Education  in  Lower  Canada.  % 

450.  The  examples  which  have  been  given  in  thisohap- 
ter  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  country  made  prodigious 
general  progress  under  the  constitution  of  1841,  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  conducting  the  puolio 
affairs.  In  fact,  but  for  those  difficulties,  a  prosperous 
future  might  have  been  confidently  expected,  founded  upon 
the  satisfactory  state  of  all  the  leading  interests  concerned 
"  in  a  country's  welfare — population,  revenue,  trade  and 
commerct,  public  works,  roads  and  railways,  municipal 
institutions  and  education.  The  list  of  examples  might  have 
been  extended,  and  to  see  this  the  reader  can  refer  to  the 
Table  of  Chronology  given  at  the  end  of  this  book. 


CHAPTEH  FOURTH. 


Last  Dats  of  thi  Constitdtion  of  1841 — Kablt  fboposali 
OF  k  Confederation  of  the  British  American  Pbovihcks 

— QUIEBEU  CONFKRBNCE — TUE  BRITISH  PaRLIAKENT  CON- 
FERS A  New  Constitution  on  Canada — Constitution  of 
THE  ^'Dominion." 

451.  We  have  now  reached  that  stage  of  the  history  of 
Canada  which  brings  the  narrative  up  to  the  present  day. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  constitution  of  1841  was  so  framed 
that  it  c^uld  not  outlive  the  experience  of  15  years  without 

*  Thre^  persons  chosen  by  the  Diumtienu  make  np  a  Board  of 
ScAooi-7Vu»(«M— Each  Board  of  Sehool-CommiuiontTi  coniista  of 
five  elecWd  members. 

in  18S3  1867 

t  Number  of  InalitutioDt...         2,800....       3,713 

Number  of  Pupils 108.000 208,000 

Contributions |160,000. . ,  .$726,000 


some  obanges.  t  In  ^^^  course  of  a  few  more  years  cir- 
cumstances shewed  that  still  further  change  was  needed.  * 
At  length,  in  1864  and  1865,  the  principal  men  of  the 
country  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  necessary, 
for  the  good  of  Canada,  that  the  constitution  of  1841 
should  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  another  established  in 
it«  stead. 

452.  But  the  proposal  for  an  Union  of  all  the  Britith 
Anurioan  Provinces  was  not  altogether  new  f  when  it  was 
taken  up  in  earnest,  and  dealt  with,  in  1865.  In  the 
course  of  many  previous  years,  and  by  many  eminent 
public  men,  the  subject  had  been  brought  under  notice.  It 
was  not,  however,  tUl  1857  that  it  was  placed  before  the 
Legislature  and  people  of  Canada  in  a  way  to  excite  gene- 
ral attention  and  interest.  This  was  first  done  by  the 
representative  of  the  town  of  Sherbrooke,  §  the  capital  of 
the  Eastern  Townships.  At  that  time  the  Executive  Coun- 
oil  or  Cabinet  was  composed  of  a  number  of  men  noted  for 
their  public  spirit,  patriotism,  and  elevated  views — a  for- 

t  The  change  of  the  number  of  members  of  the  Assembly,  in 
1853,  when  there  oame  to  be  110  instead  of  84  representatives, 
and  that  of  1856,  when,  in  place  of  the  naming  of  Legislative 
Oonncillors  by  the  Crown,  their  election  by  the  people  was 
introduced. 

*  The  circumstances  here  alluded  to  are  those  described  in  the 
preceding  articles.  No.  431  and  No.  434. 

t  Amongst  the  earliest  advocates  of  an  union  of  all  the  Pro- 
vinces, were,  chief  Justice  Sewell  in  1814,  Bishop  Strachan,  Hon. 
Mr.  Unlacke,  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  also  the  Earl  of  Durham,  in  1838. 
In  August,1838,  Lieutenant  QoTernors,  Sir  John  Harvey,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  and  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Sco- 
tia and  Prince  Edward  Isle,  came  to  Quebec  to  confer  with  Earl 
Durham  on  the  subject  of  Confederation  of  the  British  American 
Provinces. 

(  The  Honorable  Mtxander  T.  Oall,  subsequently  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  now  Sir  Alexander  Gait — for,  while  these  sheets  are 
passing  through  the  press  the  numerous  friends  of  this  eminent 
public  man,  as  well  as  the  English  speaking  people  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada generally,  are  gratified  at  the  mark  of  Royal  favour,  bestowed 
upon  him  and  themselves,  in^conferring  a  title  upon  him. 
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tnnate  oiroumstanoe,  sinoe,  had  it  been  otbenrioe,  the  pros- 
pects of  Canada  for  many  sabsequent  yevra  might  have 
been  clouded  with  continued  uncertainty  and  mufortune. 
Howevtr,  so  much  success  attended  the  efibrts  of  Mi. 
Gait,  to  bring  the  scheme  of  Confederation  into  pnblio 
notice,  thi^t,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  Cabinet  on  purpose  to  further  its  adoption.  The  Lower 
Provincesi  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  New  Brunswick,  were  communicated  with  on 
the  subject    Three  delegates,  M^rs.  Cartier,  Qalt  and 


6IR  A.  T.  OALT. 

Boss,  went  to  England  in  the  end  of  1S58  to  lay  it  before 
the  authorities  there.  The  project  was  warmly  supported 
by  the  Goiremor  General,  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

At  the  same  time,  together  with  the  Union  of  the  Pro- 
vinces, tb9  scheme  of  a  railwav  was  proposed,  in  order  that 
the  people  of  the  territories  about  to  be  united  upder  one 
government  might  possess  convenient  means  of  communi- 
cation with  each  other,  and  with  the  ocean,  at  all  seasons, 
and  on  their  own  soil.  * 

*  TUf  4u  the  lotercoloDial  railway,  proposed  to  be  made 
bttween  EUiUfiix  and  Quebec.    The  proposal  was  not  a  new  OM, 
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453.  Six  years  elapeed  before  these  vast  projects  were 
seriously  taken  up  by  all  the  parties  concerned.  The 
government  and  people  of  Great  Britain  were  willing  that 
the  colonists  should  combine,  or  remain  isolated  in  the 
several  Provinces,  as  they  might  deem  best  for  themselves. 
There  was  also  willingness  to  lend  the  credit  of  the  em- 
pire towards  the  raising  of  funds  for  building  the  Interco- 
lonial railroad.  But  various  obstacles  prevented  the  earlier 
accomplishment  of  the  ends  in  view. 

464.  As  the  maritime,  or  Lower  Provinces,  had  pro- 
posed amongst  themselves  to  form  an  union,  even  if  the 
■eheme  of  confederation  should  fail  to  be  carried  out,  it 
was  an  object  for  Canada  to  induce  them  to  prefer  the 
greater  project  to  the  smaller.  Accordingly  a  conference 
took  place  at  Charlottetown,  which  was  attended  by  dele- 
gates firom  Canada  and  the  Lower  Provinces.  The  result 
was,  a  deelaration,  that,  "  the  best  interests,  and  present 
and  future  prosperity  of  British  North  America,  will  be 
promoted  by  a  Federal  Union  under  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain,  provided  such  Union  can  be  e£fected  on  principles 
just  to  the  several  Provinces."  * 

464.  But,  before  the  objects  aimed  at  could  be  aooom- 
plished,  it  was  necessary  for  the  several  Provinces  to  agree 
upon  the  particular  terms  on  which  an  union  was  possible 
and  expedient.  To  settle  these,  another  conference  was  held 
at  Quebec,  where,  on  October  10th,  1864,  delegates  repre- 

Earl  Durham  had  commended  it  to  attention  in  1838.  In  1849  and 
1863,  the  Legislature  of  Canada  had  passed  Acts  in  favour  of  such 
ft  project, 

*  The  last  part  of  this  resolution  referred  to  various  considera- 
tions— such  as  the  wealth,  trade,  population,  resources,  debts,  Ac. 
of  the  Provinces  in  comparison  with  each  other.  All  such  matters 
had  to  be  taken  into  account  in  a  way  to  preyent  any  one  of  the 
Provinces  from  suffering  by  an  tJnIon  with  the  others. 

In  proportion  to  the  population,  Nova  Scotia  had  the  (freatast 
revenue,  Canada  and  New  Brunswick  the  greatest  debts.  The  ex- 
penditure of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Newfoundland,  were 
greater  in  proportion,  than  that  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island.  There  were,  in  fact,  many  different  interests  to  t>e 
reconciled. 
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tenting  the  five  Colonies  assembled,  f  Seventy  two  reaolu- 
tions  were  adopted,  embracing  the  conditions,  but  were 
not  made  public  at  the  time.  They  were  to  be  anhmitted 
to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  Provinces.  On  being 
accepted  by  them,  it  was  left  for  the  Parliament  of  England 
to  decide  finally. 

465.  The  Parliament  of  Canada  deliberated  upon  the 
resolntiona  of  the  Quebec  conference  during  February  and 
part  of  March,  1865.    The  narrative  of  the  "Debates  on 
Confederation  "  fills  a  thick  volume  of  more  than  1000 
pages.   The  great  majority  of  the  members  of  both  Houses 
spoke  in  course  of  the  debates — some  at  great  length.    As 
the  subject  of  discussion  was,  in  its  nature,  the  most  im- 
portant that  had  ever  come  before  a  Legislature  in  British 
,  America,  so  the  speeches  of  members  in  both  Houses  have 
^  never,  since  Canada  has  enjoyed  a  constitution  of  her  own, 
been  surpassed  in  the  qualities  of  eloquence,  good  sense, 
and  genuine  p  atriotism.    The  main  proposal,  that  is  the 
desirability  of  uniting  the  Provinces  to  the  fullest  extent 
permitted  by  circumstances,  was  opposed  by  none.    The 
fable  of  the  bundle  of  sticks,  as  shewing  the  strength  that 
may  be  secured  by  the  union  of  parts,  weak  in  themselves, 
seemed  to  be  present  to  the  minds  of  all,  throughout  the 
debates.  Yet,  as  to  details,  there  were  differences  of  opinion 
expressed.  On  certain  points,  upwards  of  one  fourth  of  the 
members  voted  against  the  majority.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, that  session — the  third  of  the  eighth  Parliament  of 
United  Canada,  was  a  most  remarkable  one  for  the  general 
spirit  of  concord  displayed. 

The  debates  on  Confederation,  which  began  on  Friday 
February  3rd,  1865,  were  concluded  on  Monday,  the  13th 
of  the  following  month.  On  that  last  day,  the  Hon.  J.  A. 
McDonald  introduced  in  the  House  of  Assembly  the 
motion  whioh  implied  the  carrying  of  the  great  measure 
before  it — namely  "  that  a  committee*  be  appointed  to 

t  The   five   CoIonieB  represented   were,  United   Canada,  Nova 
Sootia,  New  Hrunswick,  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Iiland. 

•  Metin.  J.  A.  McDonald,  Cartier,  Oalt,  Brown,  Robitailla  and 
Haaltain, 
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draft  an  address  to  Her  Majesty  on  the  rabjeot  of  the 
union  of  the  colonies  of  British  North  America."  Befbre 
this  could  be  voted  on  by  the  House,  four  other  motions 
were  proposed  for  decision.  The  first  of  these,  by  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Cameron,  if  carried,  would  have  postponed  the  address 
to  the  Queen  until  after  a  new  election  of  members  by  the 
people,  and  a  renewal  of  the  debates  now  approaching  to  a 
dose.  But  Mr.  Cameron's  motion  was  lost,  since  35  members 
voted  in  favour  of,  and  84  against  it.  The  next,  by  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Holton,  proposed  that  confederation,  if  granted 
by  England,  should  not  take  effect  until  the  people  and 


SIR  O.  S.  CARTIER. 

Legislature  of  Canada  should  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering all  its  details.  It  was  voted  for  by  31,  and  against 
by  79  members. 

The  remaining  two  motions,  alluded  to  above,  related  to 
the  future  management  of  Education  in  Canada. 

These  few  instances  will  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of 
'  the  sort  of  opposition  offered  to  the  scheme  of  Confedera- 
tion when  it  came  for  decision  before  the  Canadian  Legis- 
lature. Not  the  grand  object  aimed  it,  but  the  manner  of 
brining  it  about,  the  absence  of  a  fall  knowledge  of  the 
details,  and  a  desire  to  preserve,  at  any  rate,  the  rights  of 
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the  people  in  both  seotions  of  Canada,  were  the  sole  gnrands 
of  dispute. 

The  addrew  to  the  Qaeen  was  then  voted  by  the  Honae 
of  Assembly,  which,  headed  by  the  Speaker,  waited  upon 
the  Governot  General,  on  the  following  day,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  cause  it  to  be  presented  to  Her  M-ajesty. 
This  happened  on  March  14th,  1866. 

466.  Subsequently,  the  scheme  of  Confederation  wu 
deliberated  tpon  in  the  other  Provincial  Legislatures. 
Those  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  accepted  it. 
Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island  declined,  for  the 
present,  uniting  their  fortunes  with  those  of  Canada. 

467.  A  session  of  the  Legislature— the  last  of  United 
Canada — was  held  in  1866.  An  important  measure  was 
introduced  relative  to  Education.  Its  object  was  to  settle, 
before  Confederation  should  take  place,  certain  questions 
which  had  been  raised  on  the  subject  of  the  rights  of 
Protestants  in  Lower  Canada.  * 

In  the  following  autumn  delegates  from  the  British 
American  Provinces  went  to  England  in  order  to  render 
such  assistaneo  as  might  be  reouired  by  the  English  minis- 
ters in  framing  an  Aot  of  Parliament  respecting  Confede- 
ration. 

458.  In  February  1867,  the  English  Government 
submitted  to  Parliament  a  Bill,  having  the  title  "  An  Aot 
for  the  Union  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
and  the  government  thereof,  and  for  purposes  connected 
therewith,"  called,  more  briefly  "  The  British  North 
America  Aot,  1867."  f  It  conferred  the  constitution  jinder 
which  we  now  live,  as  well  as  the  name  "  Dominion  of 

•  This  mea»i|re  has  been  styled  « langevirit  Bill "  a!)  it  was 
promoted  by  i\»  Hon.  Mr.  Langevin.  Its  failure  was  a  last  instance 
of  the  process  by  which  a  majority  of  members  belonging  to  one 
section  of  United  Canada,  supported  by  a  minority  from  the  other 
section,  used  tc  prevent  the  passing  of  Bills  intended  for  the  good 
of  either.  ■"• 

t  It  receiredj  the  Queen's  sanction  March  39tb,  1867,  and  came 
Into  force  on  July  1st  following.  :  j' .,    . 
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Canada,"  upon  the  Provinces  already  united,  and  such 
others  as  may  choose  hereafter  to  enter  the  Union. 

Another  Act,  "  The  Canada  Railway  Loan  Act,  1867" 
provided  for  the  raising  of  funds  with  which  to  construct 
the  Intercolonial  Railway. 

469.  As  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  all  possess  some 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  our  country,  a  short  out- 
line of  it  is  given  in  an  Appendix  to  this  book. 


THE  END. 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  DOMINION 
OF  CANADA. 

(1)  The  Queen  is  the  supreme  authority,  represented 
by  the  Goyernor  General  appointed  by  Iler,  who  is  adviMd 
and  aided  by  a  Council  called  the  Queen' i  Privy  Council 
for  Canada.  The  Queen  may  allow  the  Governor  General 
to  appoint  Deputies  in  any  parts  of  the  Dominion. 

(2)  The  Parliament  of  Canada,  oonsists  of  the  Qneen 
(represented  by  the  Governor  General),  a  /Senate  of  72 
members,  and  a  Hoiue  of  Common  of  181  members. 

The  Senators  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  Crown— 24 
for  Ontario,  24  for  Quebec,  12  for  Nova  Scotia,  12  for 
New  Brunswick.  There  may  be  hereafter  78  senators  and 
no  more. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  elected  by 
the  people— 82  for  Ontario,  65  for  Quebec,  19  for  Nova 
Scotia,  16  for  New  Brunswick. 

Quebec  is  always  to  have  the  fixed  number  of  65  mem- 
bers ;  but  the  other  throe  Provinces,  although  at  present 

NoTi. The  Provincei  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruni- 

wick,  haTing  exprcsied  their  doeire  to  bo  united  under  one  govern- 
ment, with  a  eonititutlon  lilte  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Brluin  and  Ireland,  the  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commoni,  eon- 
aented,  and  confernut  a  new  name — Dominion  </ Canada— a  foa 
the  anited  Prorinces,  vitb  a  congtitution  of  which  the  outline  is 
her»  giren.  Alio,  the  name  of  Upper  Canada  wai  changed  to 
Ontario,  and  Lower  Canada  to  Qutbte — «o  that,  at  preient  the 
Dominion  includes  the  four  Provincee,  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick.  Other  British  North  American  Prorinces 
majr  hereafter  join  and  form  parts  of  the  Dominion. 
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they  have  82,  19,  and  15  members,  reipeotirely,  may  here- 
after have  a  greater  or  less  number,  according  as  their 
populations  increase  or  diminish  in  proportion  to  that  of 
Quebec. 

The  regulation  of  the  numbers  of  representatives  for  the 
Provinces  is  to  be  made  after  the  taking  of  the  census  in 
1871,  and  every  following  10  years. 

(3)  The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons  are  sum- 
i^'             moned  to  meet  by  the  Governor  General  in  the  Queen's 

^i.  ■  name,  once  at  least  in  every  year.  The  Speakers,  of  whom 

>■  the  Commona  elect  their  own,  preside.   The  Speaker  of  the 

-  '  '  Senate  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  General.  The  powers 

and  privileges  of  the  senators  and  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  are  to  be  fixed  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
but  may  not  exceed  those  enjoyed  by  members  of  the  British 
Parliament. 

Questions  in  each  House  to  be  decided  by  majority  of 
votes.  When  the  votes  are  equal  in  number,  the  Speaker  of 
the  Commons  may  vote,  but  not  otherwise.  The  Speaker 
of  the  Senate  has  a  vote,  but  no  catting  vote. 

(4)  The  House  of  Commons  may  be  dissolved  by  the 
Governor  General,  and  then  a  new  election  of  members 
takes  place ;  but  the  same  House  cannot  exist  longer  than 
6  years. 

(6)  Bills  relating  to  money  or  taxes  must  originate  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  the  Commons  cannot  vote 
money  for  any  purpose  unless  reoommended  by  message  of 
the  Oovernor  General. 

(6)  A  Bill  to  become  law  must  pass  both  Houses  and 
then  be  assented  to  by  the  Governor  General  in  the  Queen's 
name  ;  but  any  Bill  may,  within  two  years,  be  afterwards 
vetoed  bv  Her  Majesty  j  also,  a  copy  of  every  Bill  assented 
to  must  be  transmitted  to  thj  Queen,  so  that  she  may,  if 
she  sees  fit,  veto  the  same,  within  two  years. 

The  Governor  may  refuse,  in  the  Queen's  name^  to  assent 
to  any  Bill,  or  he  may  reserve  any  Bill,  until  Her  Majes- 
ty's will  on  (ke  subjeot  is  signified. 
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(7)  The  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  has  authority  over 
all  matters  relating  to  the  peace,  order,  and  good  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  which  may  not  be  expressly  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  local  authorities  of  the  several  Provinces. 

The  particular  matters  under  the  control  of  the  Domi- 
nion Parliament  are  set  forth  in  29  articles  or  sub-seotiona. 
They  are  of  a  nature  to  concern  the  whole  people — such  as 
the  Public  Debt  and  Property,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Post-Office  Service,  Census,  Militia  and  defence  of  the 
Country,  Navigation,  Currency  and  Coinage,  Criminal 
Law  and  Procedure,  Penitentiaries,  Sea-Coast  and  Inland 
Fisheries,  and  several  other  subjects. 

(8)  In  each  of  the  Provinces,  or  parts  composing  the 
J>ominion,  there  is  a  Legislature,  which  must  meet  onoe  at 
least  in  every  year. 

In  Ontario,  the  Legislature  consists  of  a  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor, appointed  by  the  Governor  General,  and  a  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  composed  of  82  members,  elected  by  the 
people  of  that  Province. 

Di  Quebec,  the  Legislature  consists  of  a  Lieutenant 
Governor,  appointed  by  the  Governor  General,  and  of  two 
Houses,  called  the  Legislative  Council  of  Quebec,  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Quebec.  The  Legislative  Counoil 
is  composed  of  24  members  appointed  for  life  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  in  the  Queen's  name.  The  Legislative 
Assembly  is  composed  of  05  members  elected  by  the  people. 
The  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council  is  appointed  by 
the  Lieutenant  Governor.  The  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Quebec,  as  well  as  that  of  Ontario,  elects  its  own  Speaker. 

The  Legislatures  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brnnswiok 
continue  as  heretofore,  until  altered  according  to  the  Act 
of  Uritish  North  America. 

(9)  The  procedure  in  the  Legislature  of  the  several 
Provinces,  with  respect  to  money  Bills,  granting  and  with- 
holding the  Royal  assent  to  Bills,  modes  of  electing  Speak- 
ers, and  of  deciding  questions  by  votes,  is  substantially  the 
same  as  in  the  Dominion  Parliament. 

(10)  The  existence  of  each  Provincial  House  of  Assem- 
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bly  may  oootinne  4  yean,  after  which  a  new  eleotion  of 
membera  takes  place.  But  the  Lieutenant  Governor  may 
dissolve  the  House,  and  thus  cause  a  new  eleotion  before 
the  end  of  the  term  of  4  yean. 

ni)  The  Provincial  Legislatures  have  power  to  deal 
exclusively  with  matters  of  a  local  or  private  nature  in  the 
Provinces,  or  such  as  affect  the  interests  of  the  Provinces 
apart  from  the  general  interesu  of  the  Dominion.  These 
matters  are  specified  under  different  heads,  such  as  the 
fbilowing  :  amendments  in  the  constitution  of  the  Pro- 
vinces, not  affecting  Dominion  interests ;  money  affairs  and 
taxation  concerning  objects  within  the  Provinces ;  prisons, 
hospitals,  and  asylums ;  local  public  works  ;  property  and 
civil  rights  within  the  Provinces  ;  administration  of  jus- 
tice ;  education. 

(12)  In  regard  to  Education,  an  appeal  may,  in  certain 
oases,  be  made  to  the  Governor  General,  and  the  authority 
of  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  may  be  exercised  in 
order  to  supply  what  is  wanting  in  Provincial  Legislation. 

(13)  The  promotion  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration 
belongs  to  the  Legislature  of  each  Province  as  well  as  the 
Parliament  of  the  Dominion. 

(14)  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  General — 
but  must  be  selected,  for  any  rrovinco,  from  the  bar  of 
that  Provinoe;  the  Dominion  Parliament  fixes  and  pro- 
vides the  salaries  of  the  judges. 

(15 )  The  Dominion  Government  takes  the  public  reve- 
nues, and  also  the  debts  of  the  Provinces,  as  they  stood  at 
the  date  of  the  confederation  ;  but  it  pays  to  the  Provinces 
certain  fixed  sums  yearly,  to  enable  them  to  support  their 
governments^  and  to  place  tho  burden  of  the  whole  publio 
debt  and  its  interest,  in  equitable  shares,  upon  tho  people 
of  the  several  Provinces. 

NoTl. — It  Is  impoiilble  within  a  imali  eompaii,  to  expresi  dear- 
ly tlia  mods  in  wliich  tb*  money  alfajra  or  the  Provinoei  were 
arranged,  >o  a|  to  be  Juil  to  all.  Tlio  jiliin  followed  liaa  been  pro- 
nounced liigUy  logeoioui. 
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(16)  Either  the  English  or  the  French  language  may 
be  used  in  debates  in  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  ;  and, 
in  the  Quebec  Legislature,  both  languages  must  be  used 
in  the  records  and  journals,  and  in  the  printed  Acts. 
"  (17)  Other  sections,  from  No.  134  to  No.  147,  fix  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  principal  public  officers,  and 
provide  for  proclamations,  a  penitentiary,  division  of  the 
common  debt  and  property  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the 
Intercolonial  Railway,  and  the  admission  of  other  colonies 
into  the  Dominion. 

Schedules,  annexed  to  tho  Act,  prescribe  the  districts 
and  divisions  for  whiohi  mombors  of  Legislatures  may  be 
elected,  and  define  some  other  necessary  matters. 

NoT» The  constitution  granted  by  the  "  Brilith  North  Amerira 

Aet,  1867"  came  into  forco  on  July  lit,  1S67.  Viscount  Monck, 
the  laat  Qoveruor  Oaneriil  of  Ilniu-d  (;«nftdii  became  the  firat  of 
tlie  Dominion.  Sir  Narciseo  Kelleau  wiis  named  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor  of  Quebec,  and  otheri  were  appointed,  temporarily ,  for  Ontario, 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

Tho  Ijoeal  Oovemmenls  were  at  once  constituted,  with  their 
head  quarters  at  Toronto,  Quebec,  Halifax,  and  Frederlcton.  The 
city  of  Ottawa  became  the  seat  of  Uovernment  of  tlia  Duminion. 
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1492— OhriitoBher  Oolnmbm.— Wett  Indiet. 

U97— The  OaWoti— Newfoundland.— Librador. 

1617— Cod  Fidherles  off  Newfoundland.— Fifty  European  flihing 

Teiseta  ennaged  in. 
1521— Spaniardl  under  Cortei  in  Mexico. 

1523— Verraiaini.—Ne#  France.  ,    .,   ■    o     .u  .„^ 

1B32— SpaniartiB  under  Pliarro  in  Peni.— Spaniard!  In  South  Ame- 
rica, Buenoi-Ayree  and  Chili.— Portujiieie  in  Braiil. 
1534— May  to  July— ./acvw  Car/i«r.— Newfoundland,  BtraiU  of 

BelU  Isle,  Bay  Ohaleuri.  July  2nd 
1B3(>— Jacquet  Oartier"!  Second  Voyage— Stadacona,  Hochelaga. 
l83B-lB3«—J|icque»CartierwinUrB  in  Canada. 
1541— Jacque»  Oartier'a  Third  Voyage.— Second  winter  paaied 

in  (J^nada. 
1542-1B49— M-  de  RoborTal,  Vice-Roy. 
1598— M.  delk  Roche— Sable  liland.  ,      „     „     . 

l«05-160fl— Samuel  de   Oharaplaln  — Pontgravi.— De   Monti.— 

PortRoyal  in  Acadia. 
1806— Poutriilcourt  and  Leicarbot  at  Port  Royal. 
1(508  -July  ■itA.--Qiifl>"' founded  hy  Chamjilnin. 
1809-1610— (Jhampliiin    joins    Ilurona    against    the  Iroquoii.— 

Viiii«  Hochelaga— Death  of  Henry  IV  of  France. 
161S— Port  RJoyal  settlement  deitroyed. 

1815— Recoll^ts  brought  out.— Religious  serTlces  at  Quebec  and 
Thrae  Rivers— Cliamplain  among    the  Uuroni.— Lakes 
Ontiiiio,  Simooe,  Huron. 
1817- Invasipn  by  the  Iroquois. 

1620— Recollet  Monastery  and  chapel  on  the  River  St.  Uharlei.— 
Madjime  Champlain  at  Quebec— Champlain  Lieut  -Qen. 
in  New  France. 
1821— May.-tRfKis'c"  opened  at  Quebec— Iroquoia  incursions.— 

Repeated  next  year. 
1623-1624— Fort  St.  Loula  founded -Huron  missions  served  by 
the  ilecolleti.- Departure  of  Madame  de  Champlain. 
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1825- Arrival  of  Jesuit  Fathers- Lalemant,  Breboeuf,  Massfe.— 
JesuiU  build  their  first  place  on  the  St.  Charles  Ri#er. 

1626 Fort  St.  Louis  enlarged —Death  of  the  first  colonist,  Louis 

H6bert. 
1627— Richelieu's  Company  of  100  Associates  -Champlain  first 

Governor. — Feudal  system  begun  in  New  France. 
1828— Admiral  KirktatTadoussac — Summons  Quebec— Captures 
fleet  with  provisions  for  the  colony. 

18J0 Champlain  and  Pontgrav6  surrender  Quebec  to  the  English. 

— Taken  to  England. 
1633 — Quebec  restored  to  France  by  trealy. 
1833-1635 — Champlain,  with  200  persona,  returns  to  Quebec. — 
Ruins  of  place  repaired  —Chapel  built  in  Lower  Town. — 
Three  Rivers    coioniied. —  Jesuits'    College  of  Quebec 
planned.— Death  of  Champlain,  25  December  1635. 
1815-1838— M  de  Chateaufort.— M.  de  Montmagny,  Governor.— 

Arrival  of  immi|ranls. 
1837— Small  Pox  among  the  Indiana— M.   Sillery  provides  for 
establishment   for  converted   Hurons— Jesuits' College 
founded  at  Quebec — Holel-Dieu  founded. 
1839— Earthquakes- Miidamede  in  Peltrie  and  Marie  Guyart  (de 
I'lncarnatlon)  found  tiie  Ursulino  Convent  at  Quebec. — 
Arrival  of  nuns  for  the  Hotel  Dieu. 
1840—"  Company  of  Montreal"  formed  at  Paris  —Fire  at  Quebec. 
— Iroquois  threaten  to  destroy  the  colony. — Breboouf  vi- 
siu  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

1641 Arrival  of  M.  de  Malsonneuve  with  settlers. 

1642— Fort  Richelieu  built  by  Montmagny  to  check  the  Iroquois. 
—Island  of  Montreal  first  settled  by  M.  de  Malsonneuve. 

Ville  Morle  (Montreal)  founded  IHlh  May,  1642.— Hotel 

Dieu  founded  at  Ville  Marie  by  .Mauce. 
1843— Arrival  of  M.  d'Allleboutat  Montreal.— Fort  built. 
1844— 10  March— Uatlle   with   Iroquois  at  Ville  Marie,  Malson- 
neuve defeats  tliem  on   the   "  J'tact  d'ArniH." — Madame 
de  Bullion  and  Anne  of  Austria  .frovide  for  Hotel  Dieu, 
also  send  settlers  and  soldiers  for  the  Island  of  Montreal. 
1845-1848— Iroquois  atrocities— Missionaries  massacred. — Assis- 
tance sought  from  France — In  1B47   Father  d«  Quesne 
ascended  the  Saguenay  and  discovered  Lake  St.  John. — 
'  Pere  Drouillottes   jiaases   by    Chaudi^re  and  Kennebec 

j'ivera  to  the  sea. 
1649— Iroquois  attack  and  destroy  the  Hunm  notion.— Diajiersion 
of  llie  Ilurona — Atrocities -Terrible  execution  of  Bre- 
b<Buf  and  Lalinmnt,  March  18th. 
1650-1663 — Four  years  of  dintreaa  and  carnage.— Iroquoia  cruel- 
ties.— Urauliiie  Convent  at  Quilieo  burnt  (lliSl  ).—l>'Ail- 
Ubout  Governor. — Marguerite  Bourgeois  founds  Congro- 
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gstion  at  V.  Dame— Reroaint  of  Huron)  take  nfog*  at 

Quebec  -Expedition  to  Hudson  Bay.ln  1661  from  Canada. 
l664-!%87 De   Lauzon   Governor— Continued  attack!  of   the 

Iroquola  — Abbi  de  Queylni  and  other  Salpicitn  prietti 

arrived  at  Ville  Marie. 
1«S7— a«imln«ry  at  Montreal  founded  by  de  Queylni. 
16B9— Arrival  of  M.  de  Laval  afterward!  lit  Bishop  of  Quebec— 

D'Argenion  Governor. 
1680— Country  overrun  by  Iroquoi!— Herotam  of  Dollard— The 

IroquoU  rellnqnleh  their  design!  —Father  Le  Molne  sent 

to  mak«  peace.— Lake  Superior  reached  by  father  Mee- 

nard. 
1661-1663— Deplorable  state  of  the  Colony .—Diisenslons  between 

Governor  and  Laval  — D'Avaugour,  Governor —Disputes 
about  the  lltiuor  traffic— Expedition  to  Hudson  Day  from 
Canada. 
ia<3— A  noted  year  in  Kew  France.— Karthquakes  and  other  un- 
common occurretaces Company  of  Associate!  dissolved. 

—Royal  Government  established,  Sept.  IS  — Laval  re- 
•turns  ip  company  with  the  new  Governor  delfaeyand 
500  fmtoat.—Tlu  Sovereign  Cmtuil  establlshrf^M  Que- 
bee— 9snlnary  of  Quebec  founded.  jjf 

1664— Iroquois  atrocities  continued  —At  Ville  Har(f^|>le  unable 
to  go  outside  Iheir  habitations— Dissenilom  at  Quebec— , 
Bclcnieuries  granted  to  varloui  selgnleur!.— "  Company 
of  Waat  Indies." 
1666— Arrival  of  the  Cari/nan  regiment  and  M.  de  Tracy,  Vlo^ 
Roy.— <H.de  Courcelle,  Governor. — Forts  Sorel,  Chambly 
and  Stp.  Therese  built  on  th«  R.  Richelieu.— M.  Talon, 
Boral  Untendant.— Horses  introduced.— Father  Allouea 
eoMts  round  Lake  Superior  and  forms  a  mission  at  Bay 
Cbegohuegen. 
1666— OooreellB's  expedition  against  the  Iroquois  (Jan.)— De  Tra- 
cy's etpeditlon  and  chastisement  of  the  Iroquois  (Oct. 
and  November.) — Iroquois  sue  for  peace. — Parish  Church 
at  Quebec  consecrated.— Great  fire  and  plague  in  Lon- 
don.—.Eng.  colonies  subscribe  for  relief  of  sufferers — 
One  church  In  Charleston  gives  £108  sterling. 
1866-1809— Hudson  Bay  (Eng.)  Company  formed — Feudal  sys- 
tem  introduced  In  N.  France.— Active  measures  for  set- 
tling the  country. — Great  Increase  in  number  of  InhabU 
tauu.— Arrival  of  person*  of  both  sexes  belonging  to 
good  families  In  France.— Also  many  workmen,  soldltrt, 
and  wives  for  the  colonists — La  Salle's  explorations  and 

iournies. Father  Marquette  forms  mission  at  Uichllllma- 
ilnae|c.— Allouex  among  the  Illinois  hears  of  the  Miisl*- 
•Ippl. 
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1670 — Return  of  the  Recollets  after  40  years  exclusion.     • 

1671 — Expedition  from  Canada  to  Hudson  Bay. 

1672 — Frontenac,  Governor. — Oataracuui  established  as  aTortified 
post  on  site  chosen  by  his  predecessor. — Parish  Church 
built  of  Stose  in  Montreal 

1673— Juno  IStb — DUiovery  of  the  Mississippi  by  Jolietand  Mar- 
quette.— Indlau  Lortlti  founded. 

1674 — Iroquois  ssUblisbed  at  SfuU  St.  Louis  (Oaughnawaga). — 
M.  Laval,  Bishop  of  Que&eo. 

1675 — Bonsecours  stone  church  built  in  Montreal. 

1676 — Peaoe  with  the  Iroquois  for  a  season. — Public  markets 
opened  at  Quebec. — Dissensions  caused  by  the  liquor 
traiSo. 

1677^DrsuUne  convent  at  Three  Rivers. 

1678-168U — Mississippi  explored  by  La  Salle,  de  TontI  and  Hen- 
nepin.— Moutb,of  .Mississippi  reached,  April,  16H2 — Coun- 
try along  the  bank  named  Louisiana  after  Louis  XIV. 

1682— Frontenac  and  Intendunt  recalled. — M.  de  la  Barre,  Gov. 

1683— Negotiatious  with  the  Iroquois.— Duugan,  Earl  of  Limerick, 
iiovernor  of  New  York  — De  la  Barre  deceived  by  ths 
I         subtle  Iroquois. 

1884 — D«  Denonvllle,  Governor. — Disputes  between  the  French 
and  Englinb  colonies  about  the  Iroquois. — Indian  chiefk 
seized  and  sent  to  the  galleys  of  the  King  of  France. 

1685-1680 — War  with  the  Iroquois — Exploits  of  d'lberville — 
Fort  Niagara  built  by  de  Denonville. — Ursuline  Convent 
burnt,!  686. — New  England  colonies  make  war  In  Canada. 
— Massacre  of  Lachiue,  August,  1080. — Colony  seems 
lost, — return  of  Frontenac. 

1600 — Frontenac  sends  three  war  parties  against  English  colonies 
In  the  winter  of  1089-90.— Massacres  In  New  York 
(Schenectady)  and  New  Hampshire  — Expedition  to 
Oasco  Bay  successful. — Invasion  of  Canada  by  sea  and 
land  —Siege  of  Quebec  by  Admiral  Pblppt— English 
repulsed  -«-Medal  struck,  and  Church  in  Lower  Town 
built  in  honor  of  the  victory. 

1691— Hostilities  with  the  Iroquois  and  the  English  colonies  con- 
tinued.—Canada  again  invaded.— pestilence  and  scarcity. 

1692-1694 — UoatlUties  continued — .Vbenaquls  commit  atrocities 
in  Bngiltb  settlements — Fort   Oataracoui  rebuilt. — 
O'lbervUle  at  Hudson  Bay. 
1695— Warfare  with  western  savages, 

1696— July— Frontenac  staru  from  Isle  Perrot  with  2000  men 
against   the    Iroquois. — Expedition    into    the    Iroquois 
Cantons. 
1697— Treaty  of  peaoe  between  France  and  England. 
1698— November  28th,  death  of  FronUnao  at  Quebec. 
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l6»»^Oolonl»Uon  of  LouUlana  nMr  mouthi  of  MljlllllppL 
1700-noi— Ot«»t  conferenoeB  at  Montreal  with  tb«  Indlaoi.— 

De  Calliire,  aovemor— General  poace  wltb  Uw  IiulUtw, 

Jalynoi.— Deatbof  JoUeton  Anllcoitl. 

1T08— War  betwwn  Kngland  and  Pr»'>f«;-B«V'' /  P'"/,*^ 
Queb«c,  JBlb  May.-8u6ce«d.d  by  M.  de  VaudreuU. 

1704-1708 -(ngllib  attack  AcadU— Leave  to  manuhotur. 
Brantod  to  InbabiUnU  of  Canada.-Death  of  dlberrUle, 
170S —Death  of  Laral,  1708.— Active  warfare  between 
Bngltob  colonUti  and  Catuda.— ColonizaUon  of  Cap- 

iTOS-WU-Uvailon  of  Canada  by  war  of  Ohamplaln.-AoadU 
Uk,n  by  the  HnglUh.-8lr  florenden  Walker-i  naval 
foroe  deetroyed  by  itonni  and  ihlpwreck,  J.OOO  men 
SrUbt^  iTgu-tlNew  BngUnd  contrlbuUl  £40,000 
toward!  tbewar,  17U. 

lTli-1713— Peace  between  France  and  Kngland —Qreat  nre  at 
Quebec.-lntendanf.  palace  burnt.-Intendant  B*gon 
eiUblUhei  lUgee  between  Quebec  •"^M""'?''^' "'».- 
Nov*  BootU  and  Newfooodland  formally  oeded  to  Great 

lTU-1723— Oommeroe  and  agrlculture.lmprove.—8hlpe  built  at 
Qoebec -Fortified  .tation.  between  Canada  and  Loul- 
ilan* -New  Orleani  founded,  17l7.-(3in«fV  dlioovered 
by  taflleau,  1717. -8J  village,  along  St.  Lawrence 
eiUblUhed  ai  parlahee—BchooU— Qreat  Bre  at  Mon- 
treal, 100  home,  burnt. -PopulaUon  of  Quebec,  7,000, 
ofMontreai»,000,  of  Oanada  26,000. 
l713-1724-lJ>cur.ioai  of  AbenaquU  into  EngUih  eolonler 
1725-Vaudreuil,  Governor  elnoe  170S.-HU  death,  October  lOtb, 

17JJ  —jort  Nisgara  rebuilt. 
1728- M.  Be«*iharnoii,  Governor.  i^.j.     n. 

1727-173S-Warfare  wltb  we.tern  .avagei.-De  LIgnerlr-De 
Morhny,  3rd  Blihop  of  Quebec,  luoeeedl  de  Bl.  Valler 
.  and  Biibop,  1728.- M.Doiqueteuoceedi  Mornav,  ITM.— 

Port  St.  ifrederick  (Fort  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Cham 
plain)  erected  by  Beauharnoli.— Oommeroe  Increaeee.- 
Many  ihlpi  launched  at  Quebec. 
IT8»-I785.^m»ll  Poi  "erywhere,-Deficl.ntharv.,U.-  nonr- 
eioiw  of  weetern  iavagei.-«fcad»  Improved.- Lumber, 
Turpentlue,  Tar,  exported. 
1738— Dniuqcee.ful  expedition  agalnit  weiUrn  iavagu.- Flrit 
Vorao  eitablinhed  at  8t.  Maurice,  .  i.i<  i.  ,i 

17  j7_0My  Kun.  at  Montreal  under  Madame  YouvilleeiUblUhed. 
17S»_Gr»t  expedition,   1,200   European,  and   2,000    Indian., 
*"*       .gMD.t   weiuru  indl»u..-Pe.tUenoe  In  the  army.- 
Tennt  agreed  to. 
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1740— M.  de  I'Aube  Elvlire,  81h  Blehop,  comee  out  with  160 
•oldleri.— Dlei of  fever— Sooceeded  by  M.  Pontbrland, 
ethBl.bop.  ,    „ 

1748— Territory  between  the  Ml.il..lppl  and  the  Rooky  Mountain! 
explored  by  Verendrye, 

1744-1748— War  between  Bngland  and  France.— Loulabourg 
Uken  by  Warren,  1745.  »        v       ^ 

1746-1747— New  Bngland  eolonle.  attacked  by  French  and 
Indiaai,  and  the  .ettlement.  ravaged  —Great  crueltle.  — 
Governor,  admiral  la  JonquiAre,  Uken  prtaoner  by  the 
Ingli.h  on  hi.  way  out.— Replaced  by  la  OalinonnlAre. 
— Mllitla  of  Oanada,  12,000  men  — ProfsMor  Kalm  vleiti 
Oanada. 

l>r4t_Lk  Jonqulkre  relea.ed  and  «ent  ont  to  Canada.— Hallfkz 
founded  under  the  auiploe.  of  Barl  of  HaliAu. 

17B»— March  17th,  La  JonqulAre  die.  at  Quebec- Succeeded  by 

1T6»— Montreal  General  Ho.pltal  given  In  charge  to  the  Grey 
Nun.. 

1764— Claim,  of  French  and  Bngll.h  eolonlit.  to  the  Ohio  valley 
bring  on  hottilltie..— May  J«th,  death  of  Jumonvllle.— 
Colonel  Waihington  and  Fort  Necewlty  captured  by  de 
Vlllier.,  July  3rd.  ,      ^,         .       .  ^^ 

IT»5— July  9th,  Braddock'.  defeat  and  death  — DI.per.ion  of  the 
Acadian..— Dle.kau  defeated  by  Johwon,  Sept.  8th.— 
2nd,  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  Governor. 

1758— General.  Montcalm  and  de  L6vl  arrive.— Augu.t  lllh,  cap- 
ture of  Ohouagen  (O.wego).— Bad  management  of  aOaira 
by  Intendant  Bigot. 

1787— Auguet  9lh,  capture  of  Fort  William  Henry  (Fort  George). 
Fort  George  matsacre,  July. — Continued  bad  manage- 
ment of  the  affkir.  of  the  Colony— Scarcity . 

1788— June,  26th,  oaplnr*  of  LonUbourg  by  Boicawen,  Ambent  and 
Wolh.— Jnly5tb,battle  of  Carillon  iTIoonderogai  gained 
by  Montcalm  again.l  General  Aberoromby'.  army.— 
Augu.»  25tb,  Fort  FrontenHO  (Cataraooui-Kingeton) 
Uken  by  aradetreet.- November  2*tb,  Fort  Dnqneane 
(Piltiburgi  taken  by  General  Forbe.. 

IT5J— Continued  icarelty  and  bad  management  of  aflUn  la  C». 
nada— DlMen.ioni. 
June  30lh,  arrival  of  Bngll.h  force,  for  the  atUek  of  Quebeo. 
July  22nd,  capture  of  Tloonderoga  by  Ambent. 
July  24th,  capture  of  fort  Niagara  bySir  Wm.  John.on. 
July  Slit,  Battle  of  lt<'»uporl  Plat.,  Wolfe  repuUed. 
Bent  13th,  Battle  of  Quebeo(Plain.  of  Abraham).— Death 
of  General.  Wolft  aud  Montcalm.— Sept  llth,  .urreoder 
of  Qnebes. 
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17M— April  $8th.— and  l»ttU  of  Qutbeo  (St.  Foy)— Murrejr  d«- 
feaMd  with  great  lo«i  bj  de  Levii,  M»x  9th,  ArrlrU 
of  Engllih  fleet  at  Quebec— lUtreat  of  de  LAtU — Sept. 
•  8lh.— (Capitulation  of  Montreal.— Departure  of  de  Vau- 
dreuU  and  Bigot,  the  laat  French  Governor  and  Intan. 
dani,  Tith  de  Lerit  and  the  French  troopi,  forFrano*. 

lTM-1764— Canada  dlrided  into  three  MiUtarjr  diitriota  nodar 
Brltltb  Oommandert.— Qeoeral   Murrar  oommander-lo- 
.     eblaf,  1763.— Canada  ceded  to  Great  BtiUln.—XiOuUiaaa 
to  Spain. 

1764— Royal  J'roclamation — Flnt  newipaper,  OoMitte.  publiabad 
at  Quebec,  3Ut.  June,  1764.— Gonipiracjr  of  PontblM. 

1766— Recall  of  Murray.— Great  Are  at  Montreal. 

1766— General  Sir  Guy  Oarleton,  Governor. 

1767-1774— Gradual  advancement  of  the  Colony  in  AgricoUort 
and  commerce  — Dietatiafaction  of  Canadian!. — AppiMkU 

to  Bngland Gonititution  of  1774  granted  to  Caoada — 

Diiooveriei  of  Cook,  Dizoo  and  Vanoourar  on  North 
Weat  ooaat  of  America. 

IW6-1776— Revolt  of  Englleh  Ooloniea. — Invaalon  of  Canada  br 
Montgomery  and  Arnold. — Gaptufe  of  forta  on  the  Ru 
chelieu,  Oct.  and  Nov. — Capture  of  Montreal,  13th  Nov., 
1776. —  Aiianlt  of  Quebec  and  defeat  and  death  of 
Montgomery,  Deo.  31, 177S.— Arrival  of  Xngliih  fleet, 
May,  1776.- Retrmt  of  AmerleaDi,  June.— Battle  of 
Thrae  Rivera. 

1776-1783 CoDtinuation  of  war  of  Independence  in  the  BnglUb 

Ooloniea. — Independence  of  the  United  Statea  of  Amerloa.. 

t Arrival  in  CanadaofUnitad  Empire  Loyaliata.-Quebao 

>~i  Library  founded,  1779. — North  Salt  Company  formed. 

— Otty  of  Kingiton  founded  (Oataracoui,  Frontenao ) 

1TI6— Dark  4ay  of  Canada  Sunday,  Oct.  lOlh 

1786-1787'— patltloni  aant  to  Bngland  liy  diiiatlafled  Inhabltaotf. 
—Sir  Guv  Carlaton  (Lord  Dorolieiterj  report*  on  the  tut* 
of  the  colony,  < 

If  ||.^Ttrrit«ry,  linoe  named  Upper  Oaoada,  Mttlad  mora  Urgtl/. 
—Divided  into  five  diittioli. 

If  g^l7tO— Continued  petition!  to  England.— Franeb  RavolutloB. 

IT01— New  oonitltutlon  granted.— Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

1791_X79S — Arrival  of  Dr.  Jacob  Mountain,  lit.  Protaitant  Blibop, 
Nov.  let,  1793.— Many  prieita  arrive  from  France.— 
Lord  Doreheiter,  Governor. — Sir  Alexander  McKenaie't 
axplorationi.— sir  John  Rlchardaou'a  journey  to  the  Ptd- 
fie.>^WIntan  In  Lat.  60  °  on  Bait  blda  of  Rocky  Hour-  . 

ITM— Ro«d l^awi  anaetad — York  ^Toronto)  fouidad.- Waibiaf- 
ton  viNaUotad  Praddant  of  V.  6. 
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1796— Act  for  oonitrucUng  Lacblne  Canal  paawd  (Sniahad  31 
yean  later)— More  prleiU  and  refugeet  fh>m  Franca. 

17i6-8lr  Robert  Preicott,  Governor.—"  Roval  Canadian  Volnn- 
teert "  embodied.— Death  of  General  AmhenV— Reoollat 
Church  and  Convent  at  Quebec  burnt— Fort  NUgata 
ceded  to  the  U.  3.  ■         /,         t 

1798— Petition!  to  England.— Abuiei  ttlatlve  to  Drown  Law*. 

1799— Sir  R.  8.  MUnei,  governor.— Death  of  Wa»hlngton, 

1800— Settlement  by  vole,  of  Jetuil'i  e*Ute«  quaatlon.- Death  of 
lait  Canadian  Jeauit,  Jean  Oatot. 

1808— Great  fire  at  Montreal.  .    „    ^       .^    .  u       .     «» 

1804-Bng»l*h  Cathedral  at  Quebec  buUt  by  aid  of  bounty  of 
Qoorge  III. 

1806— Hon.  T.  Dunn,  Admlnlitrator. 

1804— Nloolet  College  founded  by  BUhop  PleMia. 

1806— January,  victory  of  Trafalgar  celebrated  in  Canada.— Flril 
Ihipbuilding  at  Montreal  — Urauline  convent  at  Thrwi 
Kivem  burnt.  _        ,,      „ 

1807— Sir  Jamea  Craig,  Governor —"  Le  Oanadieu  newipapw  — 
Eight  "  Diatrlct"  or  Grammar  School!  opened  in  Upper 

V.  1808-1811—"  Mercury  "  and  »  Canadian  "  publlth  itrong  artlolai. 
^-^        — Dlieen»lon»  In  Legielature— Great  Excitement —"Ca- 
nadien"  iupprei!ed  1810  —Sir  Geo    Prevoet,  Governor, 
aaooaad*  Sir  Jamea  Craig  —  Fir«t   !team*r  on  U»e  St. 
Lawwnco   arrivea   at  Quebec,  Saturday,  Nov.  4th,  1808, 
after  a  paaaage  of  66  houri,  from  Montreal. 
181»— Americana  declare  war,  June  18th.— Mackinac  eaptured, 
July   nth— Brock'!  victory   at  Detroit,  Aug.   l«th.— 
BatUe  of  Queenaton  Height!  and  death  of  Brock,  Oct.  IS. 
181S— Dafiat  at  Vork  (Toronto)  April  37.— ABWn  at  Fort  Meig* 
Foat  George  and  Sacket!   Harbour,  May  lit,  a7th,»nd 
JOth.— De  SalalMsrry'a  victory  at  Ohateauguay,  Oct.  16.— 
Victory  at  Cbryaler'a  farm,  Nov.  11.— At  Fort  Niagara, 
Deo.  19  -City  of  Hamilton  laid  out. 
1114— Bequeat  of  Hon  J  MoGlll.— Victorv  at  Laoolla,  Marth  80^ 
IJark  dayi,  July  J  and  3.-BattIe  of  Chippewa,  July  6.— 
•  Battle  ofLund/i  Lane,  JnlylS—AaWrt  at  Fort  Brie  and 

Plattaburg,  Adg.  and  Sept.— Treaty  of  peace  botweenSng- 
landandU.S.Deo.  J4ih. 
lS16-1819-Sir  John  Shi^rbrooke,  Governor,  I816.-Banka  at 
Montreal  und  Quebec,  1817.— Firei  eteamer  on  Lake 
Outario  —Remain!  iif  General  Montgomery  dialnterrad  «t 
Quebec,  16th  June,lHlB.-8t*amer  •«  Walk-in-the-Water" 
on  Lake  Erie,  May,  1818— Flrat  eteamer  between  Laohina 
and  the  Ottawa,  1811.— Duk*  of  RlohmoniJ,  Qoyernor 
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Hii  4aftUi  Aag.  38tli,  1819.— Qimw  VietorU  bora,  Mar , 
34tbj 

1830— DMth  (>f  Duke  of  K«nt,  JinoMj  3«tb.— Of  Qtorg*  III, 
JuDiU7  29th.— Oeorge  IV,  prookimad  Id  Oantd*,  April 
24tb. — Population  of  QutbM,  IS, 380.— Number  of  dweU 
ling  houiei  ia  Quebec,  2008.— Papiatfta'i  nuwIubU  and 
lofsLtpMcb  to  tbe  eljecton  of  Hontnal. 

1831— Julj  Ttti,  Laehine  Oaul  b«ffon.— Baitern  Tovnihlpi  now 
TOpnloui  and  thrlTlng.— Ground  and  money  granted  by 
Karl  Dalhoiiile  in  aid  of  St.  Andrew'!  cburota,  Quebec. 

1833 — ExeitenMDt  tbrougboat  Canada  on  aeooont  of  ptopoMd 
union  of  tbe  ProTlnoai.— Britiib  aod  Oaaadian  Sobool 
Bociety  founded. 

1833— Legiilatura  rotad  je3,100  to  •ouoong*  agrienltnr*,  £3,000 
for  inprorlng  the  Hotel  DIeu  Hoiplial,  Quebec,  and 
£300  in  aid  of  aa  Education  Society  at  Quebec. 

1834— Legiilatar*  of  Lower  Canada  refoiM  to  oononr  with  that 
of  Upper  Canada  In  railing  a  loan  to  par  war  Ioimi. — 
AiMVibly'i  addreii  relatire  to  Olergy  Renrrei. — Litt- 
ranrand  Hlitorleal  Society  of  Quebec  founded  by  Karl 
Palbpuaia,  litb  Uarob,  1834  (incorporated  aftarwardi 
In  1831)       4 

1835— Death  of  BiahopllountaiD,  founder  of  Chureb  of  England 
in  Canada,  June  16th.— Death  of  the  R.  Catholic  mahop 
Pieaili,   December  4th.  —  Funarali   of   both   deceaaed 

A  I  Biahopa  recaired  aame  bonora.— Conrantion  made  thia 

year  between  England  and  Pruaaia  relatire  to  tbe  Kortb 

'  Waateoaat  of  America.— Twanty-dra  ebnrobea  lapiico- 

pal)  in  uuH  ProTinoa  and  18  clergymen  in  iatk. 

1838— Franklln'a  eiplorationa  and  boat  Toyaga  from  mouth  of 
MoKaniie  Rlrar. — Captain  Beachey't  eiplorationa  from 
Behrlng"!  Statea— Oenaua  of  Lower  Canada,  423,600 
Boula,— Leglalatura  grant*  ^(600  for  exploring  the  Bagu*. 
nay  4iatrict.  • 

1837— Sideaa  Canal  begun  under  Earl  Dalhonala'a  anapioaaftbr 
Colonal  John  By,  R.  K.,  who  conducted  the  worka  untU 
finiabad,  in  1832  — Proteatant  Uiniatera  of  Tarloua  deno- 
minaliona  claim  thare  in  the  Olergy  Reaerrea.— JKoaill 
0niT«raity  founded.— Unlrerail^^f  Toronto  founded 
rKing'a  College)  March  ISth.— DiaanSaiona  In  the  Legia 
1  latura.— Stutue  in  honor  of  Wolfa'i  and  Montcalm  at 

^  Quebec,  20  th  NoTemb«r.— Natural  BUtorr  Soolety  of 

Jlontteal  fottodad.  x 
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1838-Continn»d  diaianrioni  la  tba  La^lator«.-Inhabitanta  of 
the  Eaatarn  Townahlpa  petition  the  Parliameat  of  England 
for  rwlreaa;— Lord  Dalhouile  abollabea  the  ayatem  of 
diTldiM  tbe  militia  Into  Britiih  and  Canadian  battallona. 
— DapartnraofEarl  Dalbonale,  8tb  September.— 87,000 
iBhabltanU  of  Lower  Canada  petition   for  redreaa — 
Petitlona  f^om  Montreal  and  Toronto.— Sagnenay  diatrict 
explored.-Toronto  Unlveralty  (Klng-a  College)  endowed. 
1819— Within  a  few  years  numeroui    educational   Inatitutlona 
""begun,  a.   8t^  Hyacinthe,  St..  Th6r»ie,  Ob.mbly,  Sta. 
Anne  OoUegei,  before  1827.-OnlTeraltT  of  Toronto  In 
1837,  Upper  Canada  College  In  182».^Slr  Jamea  Kampt, 
Oorarnor. 
l8M-DeHth  of  Oeorge  IV,   June    28.-Canada    dlrldad    Into 
counUei—Baaiern   Townahlpi  .end  8  membera  to  the 
Leeialatura —Death  of  Jamea   Tbompaon,  tbe   laat  of 
Wolfi'a  oompanlona,  at  Quebec,  In  hii  98th  yew,  Aug  nit 
28th. 
1831-Wolfk'a  monum.nt.-St«amer  "  Royal  William"  belwaen 
Quabac  and  Halifar-Chambly   canal  begnn.-Imml. 
patlon  axoaedi  SO.OOO.-Truatee.  ofSt  Andrew'a  Church 
Quebec,  inoorporatrd. 
18S3-Oholara,  June  to  October,  30,000  faUl  oaaea.-Vlctoria 

College  built,  October. 
l8S3-Corporationa  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  eeUblUhed.-Clty 

Bank,  Montreal,  chartered. 
18S4— Obat«iu  St.  Loula  burnt,  January  33fd.— The '•  92  Reao- 

lutlona"  paaaed.-8eoond  rlalt  of  the  A.Utlo  Cholera. 
1836-1838  —  General    eiolUment  and  meeUnga  —  InauriaoUon 

azpaotad. 
U3T-May  7tb, "  Indignation  Meeting"  at  St.  Onni.-.QoTernor'i 
procUmaUon  forbidding  aadUloua  meetlnga,  '»■>• /f  ^b. - 
beath  or  William  IV,  June  20tb.-Naw.  of  VIotorU'i 
acceaaion,  received  at  Quebec,  July  3Ut.-Appeal  of  tba 
B  C  BUbop  of  Montreal,  October  34th.--"8ona  of 
Liberty  "and  "  ConatltuUonalUU  "  at  Montreal,  Not.  8.— 
WriU  for  arreat  of  Paplneau,  O'Oallaghan,  Brown  and 
Perreault.  Nov.  8tb  -AlWr  of  St.  Denla,  Not  2Sr4.- 
MuX  of  Lieut.  Welr.-A(Wr  •«8t^CbarIea,  Not  24th. 
-ABklra  atFrellghaburg,  St.  Eu.Uche,  St.  Benolt,  Deo.- 
Inaurrectlon  In  ifpper  Canada,  D«<'«»^J.*^,.'Sj.^  „^J7, 
Steamer  "  Caroline"  destroyed,  Dec.  38th.— "PatrloU 
.    on  Nary  Island. 

18J8-Ii0rd  Oosford'i  recall,  J»"»»^-S"'P«J'''?°°'C»"*'*"3 
♦MO— M     p  ^    Marob,— PttlUoM  from  QutUo  and  Mootrwl 
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to (iM Britfib PwllMMBt,  April— Arriral  ofK»rI  Dur. 
h«m  at  Quebec,  U»y  a2nd.— Fleet  from  England,  with 
troopi,  at  Quebec— Qeneral  amneity  proclaimed,  June 
38tb,  exceptiug  34  cat^.— Earl  Durham  Tiiita  Upper 
Canada,  Julj.— Viilt  to  Quebec  ofLieutenant  QoTernon 
of  >fova  Scotia,  New  Brun»wlok,  and  Prince  Edward 
Itland  to  confer  with  Earl  Durham  rNpeollng  "  Oonf»> 
dewtion  of  the  Britlib  Prorincei  of  America."— Dele- 

fitei  from  the  Lower  Prorincei  preeent  addreuet  to 
afl  Durham,  September  —Departure  of  Earl  Durham, 
,  Nor  3rd,— Ueglnnlng  of  2nd  imurrcotion  at  Beauhar- 

noil,  Nor.  SrdT— OaUant  conduct  of  the  Oaugbnawaga 
Indlani,  Not.  4tb.— Conflict  at  Odelltown,  Not.  9th,— 
Deiperata  conflict!  near  Hreicott,  Nor.  13th  and  14tb.— 
Cotfltcti  In  rlcinity  of  Detroit,  December. 

1839— Sir  John  Colborne  recalled —AoquitUl  of  JTalbert,  tried 
for  the  murder  of  Lieutenant  weir,  Sept.   lOtb  — ISl 

Sertont  convicted  of  treaion  embarked  at  Montreal  for 
e*  South  Walei,  Sept.  Jflth  — H.  H.  8.  /'ijw,  Oapt. 
E.  ^oier,  arrlvei  at  Quebec  with  the  Oovernor  Qeneral, 
the  Hon.  Poulett  Thompion,  Oct.  ITth— Special  Council 
aiMmblad  at  Montreal,  Nor.  lltb—nolon  agreed  toby 
the  Council,  Not.  Utb— Introduction  of  the  Training 
and  Model  Schooli  of  the  Colonial  and  Church  School 
Society. 

1840— Union  of  the  Prorincei  agreed  to  by  Parliament  of  Upper 
Oan»da,  Feb.  lOtb— Act  of  Union  by  the  Britltb  Par- 
liament patted  July  31it,  1840. 

18*1— New conttitutlon  In  force,  Feb.  10th,  1840— Flrtt  Parlia- 
ment of  United  Canada  meeU  at  Kiagtton,  June  13th. — 
Accident  to  Lord  Sydenham,  Sept.  4tb> — Hit  death  at 
Kingston,  Sept.  19tb.— Lawt  patted  ralatire  Municipal 
trtttma  and  public  education — Dr.  Meillsur  appointed 
Superintendent  of  education  Car  Lower  Canada Char- 
ter of  Queen'i  College,  Kingiton,  10th  October — "  The 
Friendi'  Seminary  "  etUbUibed  at  Picton,  Upper  Canada. 

1842— Sir  Cbarlet  Bagot,  Oorernor— The  "Athbnrton  Treaty" 
relative  to  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the  U.  S. 
—Tie  line  turveyed  from  St.  Regit  to  the  river  St.  Croix 
(184(3-1845) — Faculty  of  Arte  of  Victoria  College  eita- 
blitHed. 

l,84S-Slr  Chnrlet  Bagot  retlgnt,  March  —Hit  death  at  Klngtton, 
May  lOlh— Sir  Charlet  Metcalfe  (Lord  Metcalf,)  Oorer- 
nor,  March  20th.— 800  men  employed  on  the  boundary 
lDrTky,_Seat  of  Qoremmeat  changed  from  Kingiton  to 
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Montreal .— Univenlty  of  LennoxrlUe  founded.— Montreal 
School  of  Medicine.— High  School  Quebec— FInt  tto- 
denti  admitted  to  Toronto  Unlreriity,  8th  June.— Corn- 
wall canal  opened. 

1844— Dr.  Ryertoh  appointefl-  Superintendent  of  KdoeaUon  fbr 
Upper  Canada Parliament  meet*  at  Monttval,  Novem- 
ber 38th— Pint  conrocalion  of  Toronto  Unlreriity,  Deo. 
14th.— Knox'i  College,  Toronto,  eitabUtbed. 

1848— Oommltiion  appointed  to  aiccrUln  the  r«6«Kiof»-fc)«t««.— 
Lord  Metcalfe  recalled  at  hit  own  requett.— Terrible  Area 
at  Quebec,  May  28ih  and  June  38th,— Karl  Oathcart  luo- 
eeedt  Lord  Metcalfe,— High  School  of  Montreal  opened.— 
Unlrertlty  end  High  School  of  BUhop,'!  College  opened, 
Oct.  lit,  at  Leonozrille. 

1846- Sulftrert  trom  the  Quebec  flret  roted  £30,000  by  the 
Kngliih  Parilament.— Agitation  about  payment  of  the 
rebellion  loiiet.— Lake  Superior  minet  explor«d.— Report 
of  Coromlttloneri  on  rebellion loetet,  18th  April.— Partial 
provltion  for  payment  —Eari  Cathoart  recalled.— School 
Bill  patted  for  Upper  Canada. 

lg47_Arriral  of  the  Qorernor  General,  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  Jan. 
30th  —City  of  Klngtton  incorporated.  May  18lh  -Large 
Immigration  from  Ireland— The  "  Ship  /«»r,"— Normal 
School  of  Uppar  Canada  begun,  Not.  lit. 

1848— Brltlih  Parilament  rotei  Xl80,000  for  expentet  of  the  Im- 
migranlt  and  fever  oeuied  to  Canada — New  election — 
Dr.  Wolfi'ed  Nelton  and  Louii  Paplneau  elected  memban. 
— Bngllth  narlgation  lawt  repealed.  Deoamber. 

1849— Rebellion  Lottet-BIU  patied^prll  aoth,- The  Qorernor 
intulud  by  a  mob  — Rlojl  in  Montreal— Burning  of  the 
Houte  of  ParilamPTit.— Biota  at  Toronto  and  other  placet. 
—Legislature  determine  to  remore  the  teat  of  gorern- 
ment  to  Toronto  for  1  yean  and  then  to  Quebeo  for  4 
yean.  \ 

18B0—Parilamentat  Toronto,  May  I4th,— AgltaUon  about  election 
of  Oounblllnri,  expeneea,  and  Clergy  Retervet,— Confe- 
deration of  llritUh  Amisrioftn  Provlnoea  again  mooted  — 
Blthop  Fulford  appointed  by  the  Quaau  to  Iba  newly 
^u  ereated  piocete  of  Montreal, 
tt\—"  StparaU-Sekool"  queation  raited  In  Upper  Canada.- 
July  2nd,  Lord  Elgin  laya  corner  atone  of  Normal  and 
Model  School  bulldlnga  at  Toronto.— Trinity  College, 
Toronto,  founded.— Hinoki,  Premier.— Rallwayi  pro- 
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moted.— loternfttiooal  Bxblbltioa  held  ia  London.— 
OfMt  iooreut  of  trade  with  the  17.  8.— Orwt  anteruln- 
mtnt  ftt.B«itoa  girea  to  Ottudian  miroluDt*  >od  public 
men,  Mptcmbcr — Fire  In  Montrtal,  the  greateit  iin«e 
neS.-u-New  •leotioni,  Norember  end  December.— Wil- 
Uem  \j9oa  McKenile  eleeted  ■  member.— Clergy  Reierree  ~ 
•nd  Mif  niortel  Und-lenure  Billl.— Proteetant  popuUUon 
of  Montnal,  1S,1S0. 

USa-lB(B— Jwuerr  18th,  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  opened. 

Larel  Unlreriity  (Quebec  aeminary)  eb«rtered.— Varloni 

caoala  completed,  or  ImproTed,  for  the  narigstlon  of  the 

St.  Lawrence—  LaeUnt,  Cornicall,  JBtauhamoii,  Welland. ' 

J  UM-ComroandiT  Pullen  In  the  PloTer  winten  at  Point 

Barrow,  L.  at  7 1 «  degree  N  — Qreateit  cold  43  »  below 

^  ^        Mro.-rMootreal  Ocean  Steamiblp  Company,  1883.-  O. 

/    _  T.  Railway— Lower  Canada  diTlded  Into  r  In  place  of  8 

dlitrlcli— 1884    and    1888,— Seigniorial    Tenure   and 

,  Clergy  Reierrei  qtieatloni  lettled Reclproci  ty  In  Trade 

.     '       with  tbe  U.  8.  (1888;.- Oapt.  McOlure'i  Toyage  of  dli- 

•      '         corery  (1864-88).— Huula  traniporte  miinltlone  of  war 

*  from  the  Amoor  RWer  to  Weit  Ooaet  of  North  America. 

19t6— Sir  Bdmind  Head,  Oovemor— Capture  of  Sebaitopol  eel*. 

brated  In   Canada — St.   Foy  monument  railed. Parli 

International  Bxblbltion, 
18BS — Regular  Hail  lerrlce  between  Canada  and  Oraat  Britain 
begun  by  the  Montreal   Ocean  Steameblp   Company.— 
Oarneau'i  Hlitory  of  Canada  publdhed.— FIrtt  Roman 
Catholic  Blibopi  of  Hamilton  and  London,  tJ.  U. 
list— Three  Kormal  Scbooli  and  the  Journali  of  Education  eita- 

bllihedln  L.  0. — Flrit  Epiicopal  Hiihop  of  Huron. Mr, 

Ohaureau,  Superintendent  of  Kdiieatlon.— .Corner  itont 
of  C.  Q.  Cathedral,  Montreal,  laid  by  Bp.  Fulford,  Hay  31. 
— "  Confederation"  brought  before  Oanadiao  Parliament 
by  Mr.  Oalt. 
ltS8 — Jan.  I,  Decimal  lyitam  of  money  adopted  in  Canada.— 

School  of  Agriculture  eitabllihed  at  St.  Anne,  L.  C. 

Sir  N.    F,    Belleeu,  Speaker   of  Legli.  Council.— Sir  H. 

"  ■  '     Smith,  Speaker  of  LegU.  Aiiembly.— June,  Attempt  to 

■<  ;      lay  Atlantic  Cableflilli — Aug  a,  American  Science  Auo- 

eiation  weeteat  Montreal. — Aug  ?,  City  of  Ottawa  named 

the  OajlUl  of  Canada— Aug.  16th,  17th,  Qreat  rejoloinga 

throughout  America. — Atlantic  Cable  laid  -lit  meeiage 

from  Qaien  Viotorla  to  the  Preaident  of  U.  S  — Meiari. 

Oalt,  Garliar  and  lloii  delegate!  lo  England  reepecting 

Confederation.— Hellmuth   C'ollrge  and   High   School 

founded  at  London.  Upper  Canada,  by  Dr.  Hillmutb. 

1IS9— Dlo«eMa  3yiUMU  of  Church  of  England  of  Qaab«o,MoatrMl 
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and  Toronto  petition  the  Queen  for  a  Metropolitan.— Bp. 
'  Fulford  appointed  Metropolitan. 

/^IMIM^nee  of  Walei  riitti  Britlih  North  America  and  the  United 
/     ^-^       BUtei,betweonJulyaothandOot.aiit— Victoria  Bridge, 
l^oBtre^,  inangnrated,  Aug,  15th. 

I861<r-Tha  gTMt  Bebelllon  of  the  Bonthem  Statea  of  Aneiiea.— 
AppUoatione  ttom  the  U.  8.  for  the  purobaie  or  loan  of 
•nai  Atom  Canada  refused,  April  and  May. — Population 
of  Montreel,  90,300,  ProteaUnta,  34,400,  Epiicopaliani, 

•,T00 Saliure  of  Haion  and  Slidell  by  Wilkea,  NoT,^tb. 

—Death  of  Prince  Albert,  Deo.  14ib — Troope  deapato^ed 
-from  England  to  Canada,  Deo.  33rd. 

1861— International  Kzblbitlon  at  London,  May  to  Norember. — 
Canadian  eibibitora  lucoeigful  in  gaining  medalai^Ao. — 
Much  fighting  and  bloodibed  in  the  United  Slates. 

186S— Jan.  Sth,  Death  of  Bishop  Moantain  at  Quebeo.- March, 
Election  of  Bishop  Williams,  4  th  Anglican  Bishop  of  Qne- 
bec— Marriage  iif  Prince  of  Wales,  Mar.  19th.— Illegal 
recruiting  In  Canada,  for  the  V.  8.  armies. 

1864 — Many  reftigees  fW>m  the  Southern  States  come  to  Canada. 
— Plots  |by  refugees)  against  the  D.  8.— Aug.  flth,  Kipor- 
tatlon  of  Anthracite  coal  from  Canada  prohibited. — 
Much  eorrexpondence  between  the  Oorernments  of  Cana- 
da and  the  United  States,  In  which  the  former  Is  often 
thanked  for  its  loyal  observance  of  the  law  of  nations. — 
Oct,  lOtb,  Quebec  conference  relatlre  to  confederation. — 
Oct,  aoth.  Raid  upon  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  by  Southern 
nfugees. — The  Banks,  *o.,  robbed. — December,  Detectlre 
Police  and  numerous  volunteer  force,  stationed  on  the 
(Vontlers  by  the  Government  of  Canada  to  prevent  hostile 
attempts  against  the  D.  8. 

1866— Feb.  and  March.,  Confederation  debates"  In  the  Canadian 
Parliament— Mar.  13th,  Messrs  Oalt.  Cartier,  J.  A.  Mc- 
Donald and  others  appointed  to  draft  address  to  the  Queen 
on  Oonhderallon.— April  3nd,  Richmond  taken  by  Oen. 
Grant — April  7th,  Surrender  of  Gen.  Lee — End  of  the 
rebellion,  after  360  battles  fought,  of  which  89  in  Vir- 
glnla«*-Aprll  18th,  Assassination  of  President  Lincoln 
and  attempted  assHSslnatlon  of  Secretary  Seward  at 
Washington.- August,  "  The  OruUSaHem"  employed  to 
lay  Atlantic  Gable — After  nearly  1100  miles  had  been 
laid  the  attempt  failed  through  the  breaking  of  the  line  — 
November,  Fenian  raid  from  the  States  looked  for.— Sir 
J.  Michel  calls  out  8  oompanlet  of  Volunteers. 
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1860— Mueb  Btb,  10,000  rolunleen  called  oat.— Joss  lit,  Sod, 
Srd,  renhni  eroii  the  NUgua  to  Fort  Srie.— Battle  of 
Ridgwar  with  Ion  to  Tolanteen  of  6  killed  and  31 
wounded— Feolanj  retire — Jane  11th,  28th,  Feniani 
threaten  other  parU  of  the  frontier.— Volunteer  foroa  in- 
ertaeed  to  SS,000  men.— Patriotiim  of  Oanadlani  at  Ohi. 
eago  and  New  York— Juljr  13th,  JTth,  AUantIo  Cable 
iiiooaNAilljr  laid  b^  meanii  of  the  Great  Eaatem.— The 
Qoeet'eeonfratalatlont  conreyed  by  cable  to  Lord  Monok 
at  OtUwa— Auguit  2nd,  the  loit  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Cable  ofl  868  reeoTered  and  relald— Meeting  of  the  lait 
Parliament  of  United  Canada —Failure  of  ■>  LangeTin'i 
Bill "  Da  Education  and  reelgnation  of  Mr.  Oalt.— Norem- 
bar,  Canadian  Blateimen  go  to  England  to  confer  with 
the  Bdtlih  Miaieteri  tecpectiag  the  detaUi  of  Oonlbdm- 
tion. 

lUT— Marah  t9th,  the  Parliament  of  O.  BriUIn  paaeei  the 
"  Britlih  North  America  Act "  and  "  The  Canada  Rallwar 
Loan  Act."— July  lit,  the  inauguration  of  "  The  Domi- 
nion of  Canada "  celebrated  by  a  general  holiday  and 
rejoletngi  throughout  Canada. 
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APPENDIX 

in. 

QCBaTIONS  FOR  SXAMINJtTION. 

I.— IVTBODDOTIOX  AHD  HaT. 

I ,  By  whom  and  when,  wai  the  exiatence  of  America  flnt  Biada 
knows  to  Kuropeani  7  Name  other  dlicoreren  of  territorial  in  the 
Weatam  hemlipbere,  and  the  datei  of  their  diiooTariea. 

3.  When  and  for  what  reaioni  were  the  natlrei  of  North  Ame- 
rica named  /ndiatul  What  were  tbe.namei  of  the  tribei-with 
whom  the  early  French  lettleri  had  to  do,  and  whart  wai«  th* 
tarritorlee  or  hunting-groundi  occupied  by  them  T 

S.  OiTe  lome  account  of  the  appearance  and  bodily  qoalltlai  of 
the  Indiani. 

4.  What  were  their  menul  qualitlei  and  diipoiition  T 

5.  What  were  their  chief  occupationi  and  habiti  T 
'6.  What  wai  the  nature  of  their  belief  or  religion  T 

T.  Oeioribe  their  warlike  weaponi  and  cniiomi. 

U.— Ga«Tiu'i  YoTiSH  (AlTl.  1-31)  1534-1S44. 

••  Oive  loma  aoeoont  of  the  diieoTerer  of  Canada,  itata  what 
Toyagea  he  made,  and  bla  route  on  hii  flnt  Toyaga. 
e.  DeMribe  Cartier"!  route  on  bii  lecond  royaga. 

10.  Daicrlbe  Cartier'i  reception  at  Stadaoona  and  Hoehelagai 
what  are  the  modern  namea  of  those  placei  T 

11.  How  were  Cartier'i  people  afflicted  daring  the  winter  of 
1636  T  What  happened  at  bli  departure  fk'om  Stadaoona  In  1636  T 

13.  What  were  the  reiulU  of  Cartier'i  leoond  Toyaga  T 
IS.  What  were  the  reiulU  of  Cartier'i  third  Toyaga  T 

14.  Oive  lome  aooount  of  Roberral'i  attempt  to  fband  a  NttU' 
iMBt  ia  Canada. 

IB.  Deaoribe  Oartiar'i  vlrtnei  and  (kulu. 

^  m.— A.  D.  1644-1616  ^^.  18-43. 

la.  What  eaoied  the  klngi  of  rnnoe,  iaftar  Frnneii  I,  to  ftvgat 
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18.  Whftt  VM  tb«  p«ltr7  tniti  Wb»t  otbar  oliiMli  broofbt 
tlM  MrW  Fra*oh  tnden  to  the  Bt.  Lawrence  7  "tU 

19.  wb«t  pcnou  uwk  p«rt  in  fbanding  Port  Ro^kl  (AoBtpoIli)  7 
What  WM  the  early  name  of  Nora  SooUa  T  What  became  of  Port 
Bojral? 

30.  Bt  whom  and  when  wai  Qutbeo  fbunded  7 

31.  Wbal  part  did  Cbampiain  talie  In  the  quarreli  of  tb*  Indiaoi, 
•Dd  why  7 

32.  What  routee  did  Cbampiain  follow  In  biiezpedltioai  anioit 
Ibe  Iroqnoieia  1S09.  1610  and  1815? 

23.  What  were  the  diicoreriei  made  hj  CbampUin  in  tbe 
eoune  of  tboee  expeditioni  7 

I     IV.— A.  D.  U19.  (AtTl.  46-68). 

34.  Who  wfre  the  earllait  miuionarlei  in  Canada  and  when  did 
they  arrire  ?  it  what  itatlone  were  they  employed  7 

26.  Who  were  the  earlleit  uttlera  or  actual  eaAxuite? 

86.  What  three  caaiea  chiefly  hindered  the  profreM  of  tbe  colony 
at  nnt  7 

27.  Who  w«re  the  brotben  dt  OatHi  What  celabratad  edlAoe 
wat  (banded  by  Cbampiain  at  Quebec  7 

*«•  W»»'  W"  the  nature  of  CbampUin'i  eiforti  ftom  1834  to 
1930  7 

29.  Deecriba  lome  partieulan  of  tbe  arrlral  of  Jfinit  mU> 
•lonariea  in  1625. 

,-22,^''*f  Company  or  Society  wai  formed  by  Riobeliaa  in 

1837?  BxpUia  what  happened  in  1628. 
81.  What  happened  to  Cbampiain  and  hit  people  In  1639  T 
83.  How  low  did  the  Kngliib  keep  Quebec?  Deuribe  ObMD' 

pWni  return  |n  May  1833.  • 
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S3.  What  wu  the  Company  of  100  AiioelatM  bound,  by  lu 
ehartar,  to  do  for  the  Colony  7 

of  the  iTdUnat'  ""'*  '^'™"'''*'°  '''"  *"  promoUng  tbe  ooavertlon 

aiaI. If^f  wf  P»'"<="'»",°' "»e Uet daye of CbMtplain T  When 
did  he  die  7  What  were  bia  yirtuei  and  ebaracter  7 

?'w^'l*u'^''l''°''"'  ""^  '^°  founded  eliewben  in  Horth  Ameri- 
ca? What  haa  been  said  of  tbe  three  principal  naUoni  of  Europe 
whoee  colonliu  settled  in  Araeriaa  7 

37.  Did  the  Company  of  Aeaooiatee  perform  tti  dntiee  toward* 
mIb  .nSYaL^,"  p  °T'  '"'■•»>*'«'•  *•»  thare  in  1636, 1640, 

of   S.     ii^  \^^  "*"•  °"*'"  »•"  the  coloniate  brought  T 

88.  Deicrlbe  tbe  fint  eettUng  of  tbe  laUad  of  Montreal  In  1841 T 
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.  39.  By  what  maau  were  iQyk  paopl*  inpplied  for  the  Colony, 
•M^wlrea  for  tbe  oolonlaU? 

4^  What  were  the  numben  of  the  Iroquoii  warriort  7  What 
wen  the  oontequenoei  to  the  colony  ot  Cbamplaln'i  lidlng  with 
tbe  esemiea  of  the  Iroqnoli  7 

4t,  In  what  yeara  did  tht  oolonifta  and  tbe  Iroqooli  hare 
pMM  7  What  happened  in  1648  7 

43.  How  did  the  Iroquola  treat  the  mitalonarlea  In  1643  and 
1849?  What  happened  to  the  Huron  nation  in  the  latter  year  ? 

43.  What  wat  the  state  of  the  colony,  owing  to  the  Iroquoia, 
between  lOSO  and  1660  7 

44.  What  was  the  design  of  the  IroquoU  in  1680,  and  by  what 
eaoee  were  they  led  to  abandon  ^t  7 

46.  Who  were  tbe  governors,  after  Cbampiain,  to  tbe  year  1681  T 
What  wat  tbe  potiUon  of  tbe  colonitti,  at  respect*  tbe  Iroquoia, 
in  1882 7  '     . 

46.  In  what  light  did  the  inbabitanti  regard  tbe  OoTernor*  7 
By  what  title  did  tbe  Indians  designate  a  governor  7 

47.  Which  were  tbe  two  ear)iett  religioua  female  attablithmenti 
In  Canada?  By  whom  were  th^y  founded?  Wbp  was  t)>e  aarlleit 
tclkoolnuitUT  t  y 

48.  What  wat  tbe  namaiiahnerly  given  to  Mgntreal  7  What  waa 
done  for  education  there  7  - ' 

49.  Who  wat  Uiihop  Laval  ?  When  did  he  arrive  in  Canada  ? 
Wbat  part  did  be  take  in  regard  to  the  liquor-trafBe  7  What  part 
wat  taken  by  tbe  Oovernort  7 

VI.— A.  D.  1663-1683  (Aari.  100-151). 

60.  What  w«i  tbe  tuta  of  the  colony  in  1663  7  Wbat  three  prin- 
cipal maaauret  wen  taken  by  tbe  oourt  of  Prance  to  remedy  the 

•TlltT 

61.  Describe  tt)«  oowtitution  of  the  Sovereign  Council  ;  alto 
tbe  ftinotioni  of  iu«hIe(mMobert. 

63.  Who  were  the  chief  members  of  the  Council  at  the  time  of 
It*  tttablUbment  7 

58.  Wbat  uncommon  occurrences  were  wltnetied  in  Canada  In 
(ha  year  1683  7 

64.  What  addltloni  were  made  to  the  ictoureet  of  the  colony  at 
tUi  Ume  7 

66.  What  diSbrances  occurred  between  the  governor  and  Laval  f 
Wbat  became  of  H.  de  Mesy  ?  Who  succeeded  him  at  governor  ? 

68.  Oive  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  tbe  Viceroy,  de  Traoy. 
Wbat  military  force  wat  under  bit  command  1 

67.  Wbat  fortt  were  built,  and  what  other  preparatlont  w*t« 
made  for  humbiitig  the  Iroquois  7 

68.  OMcrtbe  de  Tracy's  expedition  againtt  tht  Iroqnolt  and  It* 

TWUlt*. 


B9.  Wbat  two  educattoul  InititntloBf  w«n  fennddf  hr  Laval 
at  Qaeb«c?  How  wer«  th«  clergy  lupported  ? 

60.  Where  were  the  lodiani  located  in  ebarge  of  the  mluioBa- 
rlei,  namely  the  converted  Iroquoii,  the  Algbn<jnini  and  the  rellei 
of  the  Hurone,  respectively  1  The  Abenaquif  1 

01 .  Oive  an  account  of  Intendant  Talon,  and  itate  lome  of  hie 
meaturea  for  increaeiDg  the  colony  ? 

62.  Who  were  the  "  royagean  "  and  "  coureun  de  boii  "  1 

63.  Who  were  the  four  goremori,  from  1663  to  1689  T 

64.  What  wa<  done  by  de  Courcelle  to  intimidate  the  Senecai  7 

65.  Give  eome  accoant  of  governor  Frontenac.  What  remarkable 
•venta  occurred  during  hii  governorihip  f 

66.  Give  an  account  of  the  dUcovery  of  the  Miiiiulppi. 

•T.  Give  an  account  of  Robert  da  la  Salle  ?  What  iUtloni  did 
he  eitablieh  1  Wbat  etepi  did  be  take  for  naTigatiog  the  Lakei  T 
Wbat  waa  hii  end  7 

68.  What  place  wae  fortifled  by  Frontenac  and  La  Salle  on  the 
north  ihore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  for  what  reaeont  7 

6».  What  were  the  cauaei  of  dithrence  between  Fronteaac  and 
tba  Biihop,  ae  well  ae  the  Intendant  7 

70.  From  what  caueei  wae  the  colony  inffBring  greatly  during 
Frontenac'e  fint  govemor«hip7  Why  wae  he  recalled  in  1682? 
Wbat  did  Froatenac  say  about  civilising  the  savages  ? 

VII,— A.  D.  1682-1689  (AkTa.  161.169). 

71.  Describe  de  la  Barre's  expedition  against  the  IrogDola.  and 
sUte  iu  result!.  "i    ~i 

72.  What  wiM  de  Denonville's  conduct  towards  the  Iroqaol*  • 
obieis,  and  what  unhappy  consequences  followed  7 

73.  Describe  de  Denonville's  expedition  against  the  Sanaeaf  t 
How  did  the  Ottawa  auxiliaries  behave  during  and  after  battla  T  '    ! 

74.  Who  commanded  at  Montreal  at  this  time  7  What  waf  tba  - 
•tale  of  the  colony  towards  1688  7 

75.  State  Kondiaronk's  treacherous  conduct. 

76.  Describe  the  "  massacre  of  Laobiae.* 

y^L— A.  D.  1689.1708  (Aari.  169-189). 

77.  What  maasures  were  taken  by  Frontenac  in  order  to  rasloi^ 
the  fortaaaa  of  the  colony  7  What  were  the  tUteU  on  the  minds 
of  the  Knglish  colonists  7 

78.  Descrlba  the  siege  of  Quebec  by  Phipps  in  1690.  What  Waa 
Frontaaae's  conduct  and  bow  was  it  recognued  7 

79.  Deacriba  Frontanac's  expedition  ag\inat  tbs  Iroquois  in 
1696.  What  were  the  rasnlts  ? 

,  ^'  ?^^'  **"  ""  ^''  ••»<"nif  objecta  aimed  at  by  Frontanaa 
IB  bl«  da^ngs  with  tha  Indians,  and  wbat  success  bad  ha  7 


u  I 


81.  Whan  did  Frontenac  die?  What  title  wu  given  to  him  7 

82.  Who  sacceeded  Frontenac  as  governor  7  What  eooiia  did 
ha  follow  towards  the  Iroquois  and  other  dadian  tribes  7  Wbat 
oocurrad  at  Montreal  in  August  1701  7 

83.  Wbat  was  the  policy  of  the  Iroquois  at  thl»  time  towards 
the  Kngllsfa  and  the  French  colonists  ? 

81.  Who  waa  d'IbervUle,  and  wbat  were  his  sarvlcea  7 

IX.— A.  D.  1703.1754  (Aaia.  190.323). 

86.  What  were  tha  claims  of  the  English  In  ragard  to  territory 
which  the  French  considered  to  belong  to  New  France  7 

86.  Wliat  was  the  condition  of  the  Western  Indian  tribes  in 
17077  Who  founded  Detroit?  What  were  the  mutual  feelings  of 
the  Bnglish  and  French  colonists  about  1710  and  1711  7 

87.  What  great  dsmages  threatened  Canada  in  ITIl  T  To 
what  causes  was  the  safety  of  the  colony  owing  7 

88.  What  territory  was  taken  from  France  by  tlie  treaty  of 
Uttaoht  in  17 1 3  ?  How  did  Prance  seek  to  repair  her  loss  by  that 
treaty T 

89.  How  long  did  tiia  goremorship  of  de  TandrenU  laat  7  Daa- 
eribe  the  prosperous  state  of  the  colony  before  his  death  In  1715. 
Who  succeeded  de  Vaudrauil  as  governor  in  1726  7 

90.  What  was  the  duration  of  H.  de  Beauharnais's  govtraor. 
ship  7  What  regions  were  explored  under  his  ausploas  7 

91.  What  led  to  the  war  of  1744  ?  What  stronghold  wu  cap. 
toted  by  the  new  Englanders  in  1745  7 

92.  What  happened  to  governor  de  la  Jonqoiire  on  his  way  ont 
to  Canada?  By  whom  was  be  replaced  7  What  was  the  cbaraotar 
of  X.  de  la  Qaliisoniiin)  ?  What  were  his  plans? 

'  93.  What  measures  were  taken  by  Gallssonita'a,  Jonquiiit  and 
U.  Duquesne  to  ezdnde  the  English  tnm  tha  west  and  firom  the 
Talley  oftheObioT 

94.  Wbat  occurrences  at  sea  served  to  maintain  ill  feeling 
between  the  mother  countries  and  their  respective  colonists  7 

95.  Describe  the  affairs  in  which  Jumonvillewas  killed?  Relatt 
tha  occurrences  at  Fort  Necessity  in  June  1754. 

96.  State  the  positions  of  the  chief  fortified  posts  at  this  time 
held  by  the  English  and  French  colonists. 

97.  Wbat  was  the  condition  of  Nova  Scotia  (Aoadia)  at  tUs 
tboa  7  -_^''' 

Z.— A.  1^./1764.1759  (Aars.  322.246). 

98.  What  was  the  English  plan  of  attack  In  1755?  What 
regular  troops  had  the  English  and  French  colonists  respectively  ? 

99.  Describe  the  operations  of  the  English  in  Acadia  7  How 
any  of  tha  French  inbabitaqts  wec«  carried  off  tto^  their  natirf 
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ooontr;  T  WUtbrr  wert  tbej  taken,  and  what  bceara*  of  tbtir 
proptrtjr  7  Wh*.t  were  tb«  restoDi  alUK*d  for  tfa«  dMliagt  of  the 
larllih  with  tb«  Aeadltu  7 

100.  Oire  particulars  of  th«  dsfMt  of  Q«n.  Dicdwn.  How  did 
he  acconnt  for'bii  ill  lacceu  ? 

101 .  Deicrlbe  Oen.  Braddoek'i  morebient  againit  Fort  DnqaMn* 
•ndiog  in  hii  dafeat  and  death  7  Who  oomnuknded  the  French  and 
what  were  the  ibroei  on  on  both  iidei  7 

102.  What  WBI  done  to  baraii  the  Bngliib  oolontat*  dnrlng  the 
wlnteroflTSS-lse? 

103.  What  olBoeri  and  troopi  were  lent  oat  by  SagUnd  apd 
France  to  Ameiioa  in  the  ipring  of  1766  7 

104.  Who  wM  now  gOTernor  of  Oanada,  and  what  wer*  bii 
'  ob«raeter  and  dU poiition  7 

106.  Deicribe  the  charaoten  of  Qen.  llontoalm  and  the  oOoen 
who  accompanied  him. 

106.  Deicribe  the  character  of  Bigot. 

107.  What  waa  the  general  condition  of  Oanada  at  tbll  time  7 

108.  Describe  Hontcalin'i  exploit  at  Ohonagen  or  Oiwago. 

109.  What  rictory  waa  gained  by  Montcalm  in  17&T  7  Deiorlbe 
what  occurred  after  the  capture  of  Fort  William  Henry. 

110.  What  were  the  plana  of  the  EngUih  for  the  year  1768  7 
Who  wai  now  the  Eagliah  prime  miniater? 

111.  Who  commanded  the  Bngliih  in  the  attack  upon  Lonit> 
boarg?  What  waa  the  result  7 

112.  Describe  the  encounter  between  Aberchromby  and  Mont- 
ealm  at  OariUon  (Ticonderogaj. 

113.  What  wiasthe  result  of  0«n  Fotbee'  maieh  opon  Fort 
Dnqnesne  7 

114.  What  were  the  general  reialti  of  the  campaign  of  1T68  7 

x|.— A.  D.  176911783  (Abti.  346-386) 
I 
1 16,  What  were  the  plans  of  the  English  for  the  eampaign  of 
W69  7  What  was  arranged  on  the  side  of  the  French  T 

116.  Describe  Oen.  Amherst's  operations  In  1768  at  Lake 
Obamplaio. 

117.  What  waa  effected  by  the  English  under  Sit  Wm.  JohuOB 
•ad  Qen.  SUnwix? 

118.  Who  commanded  the  expedition  against  Qoebeo,  and  of 
what  did  the  Eagliah  armament  consist  7  What  wu  the  Fnnch 
force  for  the  defence  of  Quebec  and  how  was  it  disposed  7 

119.  How  did  the  Engliab  Qeneral  and  Admiral  eoramenoa 
operations  at  Quebec  ?  What  happened  on  July  31st.  ? 

130.  What  were  the  effects  of  the  bombardment  of  tbe  oity  T 

131.  Oire  particulars  of  tbe  landing  of  Wolfe's  amy  on  tbe 
north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawranc*  on  tbe  morning  of  Sept.  IStb. 
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133.  What  were  the  ohief  incidents  of  tbe  battle  ofSapL  13th. 
What  were  the  losaea  on  both  sides  7 

133.  What  happened  on  Sept.  18th  7  What  we*e  tbe  oonditlaM 
of  the  capitulation  7 

124.  What  occurred  dnrlng  the  winter  of  1769-1780  7  How  did 
the  English  officers  and  loldiers  behare  towardi  tha  Canadians  t 
Where  were  the  French  forces  stationed  7 

135.  Deicribe  the  battle  of  April  38th,  1780.  Why  did  deLiri 
retreat  to  Montreal  three  weeks  after  his  Tictory  7 

138.  Deacribe  the  moTement  of  the  English  forcei,  from  tfarM 
difhrent  direotlona,  upon  Montreal,  in  1760. 

137  What  were  the  terms  of  the  capitnlation  of  Montreal  on 
Sept.  9th,  1760  7  Why  would  tbe  English  general  not  grant  tha 
honemri  qf  war  on  that  occasion  7 

138.  What  was  tbe  subsUnce  of  tbe  Treaty  of  Feb.  10th,  1783 
as  respeetad  Oanada  and  the  other  French  poaseaaiona  in  America  7 

139.  How  many  of  the  inbabiUnts  of  Oanada  remained  in  the 
oountry  when  it  passed  under  the  rule  of  Great  Britain  7 

130.  During  the  130  years  prerlous  to  1760,  how  many  perwni 
an  supposed  to  h»Te  been  sent  out  from  France  to  people  New 
France  7  , 

XJI A.  D.  1783-1791  (Abti.  287-833). 

181,  What  wai  the  nature  of  tbe  Royal  Proclfiiatlon  of  October 
1783  7  What  were  the  expecUtions  of  the  few  British  resident*  in 
Oanada,  and  what  were  the  fears  of  the  InhabiUnU  of  Fi«nob 

Uf  Who  was  the  int  gorernor  after  tbe  ceasion  of  Canada  to 
England  7  What  were  hie  instructions  and  how  fkr  did  he  exe- 
cute them  7  .    _      ,  a »      v  i 

133.  What  name  was  now  giren  to  the  ProTlnoe  and  to  what 
Umiu  was  tbe  territory  reduced  7  .,  ;.  .  ,^    u 

134.  When  and  why  was  general  Murray  recalled  7  By  whom 
was  he  succeeded  as  gorernor  7  ..,.,.         j 

13S  What  were  the  feelings  of  the  Canadian  Indians  towards 
the  British?  What  erenta  occurred  in  1764  owing  to  Ponthlao'i 
conaplr»cy7 

138.  WhatwM  the  general  course  followed  by  governor  «r 

Quy  Oarleton  1  .     ,  .u     j  v    ^i. 

137.  What  was  tb»  nature  of  the  constitution  conftrwd  by  the 
"Quebec  Act  "of  17747  Were  tbe  inhabitanU  of  tbe  Prorinee 
aatlsfied  with  that  Act  7  When  did  it  take  effect  7 

188  What  led  the  English  colonists  to  rebel  against  the  mother 
country  In  1776  7  Why  did  they  inrade  Oanada?  In  what  dlreo- 
tion  did  Uie  American  forces  attack  the  Province? 

130.  Describe  the  route  of  general  Montgomery.  What  meanret 
of  defence  were  taken  by  Governor  Oarleton  7 
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140.  Oeieribe  tb*  MMtdt  of  Qmtee  if  the  Ameri«M»««^9M). 
31it,  1776.  Whathappenwl  on  the  •rriral  of  th«  BnglUh  ifalM  In 
M«y? 

144.  Wen  the  CuutdUDi  diipoted  to  join  the  Anwricuu  actinitt 
the  Bogliih  T 

148.  When  did  theetniggle  between  the  rerolted  eolonlei  ud 
EngUnd  terminate  ?  What  w«k  the  reiDlt?  Who  wen  the  D.  B. 
LojelbtJ,  and  how  many  came  to  Canada? 

146.  Who  SBCceeded  Sir  Guy  Carieton  7  What  wen  hli  dlipoel- '' 
tion  and  the  retnlti  of  hii  gOTenunent  7  What  itepi  wen  taken  to 
remore  the  general  diioontent  7 

147.  What  wae  the  population  of  the  Prorince  in  1790  T  How 
many  of  tbeie  wen  Eoglish-ipeakiog  or  Proteilante  7 

I         Xni.— A.  D.  l1^»l-1813  (A>Tl.  334^48). 

148.  Qlre  lome  paijlenlars  of  the  conititutlon  of  1791. 

149.  Deecribe  the  boundarlee  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
and  between  theae  and  the  United  States. 

160.  When,  and  at  what  placei,  were  the  firit  Prorineial  Par- 
liament! held  7  Who  then  gOTemed  in  Lower  and  Cpper  CaiuuU 
nipeotlrely  ?  What  lort  of  ipirit  was  manifbited  in  regard  to  the 
worlilng  out  of  the  new  eonititntion  7 

151.  Whet  proofi  were  gi Ten  of  the  popularity  of  Lord  Dor- 
cheeter  7  When  did  he  finally  leave  Canada  ?  Who  succeeded  him  7 

152.  Mention  proof*  of  the  proiperity,  harmony,  and  loraltr. 
which  exiited  at  this  period. 

163.  What  circumaUnce  caniad  diiiatiifaction  with  the  Legia- 
latire  Couneila  both  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada?  What  abaeaa 
grew  out  of  the  conititutlon  of  thoie  Cooneili  7 

164.  What  additional  grierance  wai  complained  of  in  Lower 
Canada  7 

166.  What  difflcnltiei  iprang  flx>m  the  "  Oaoli  Qneition"in 
1806  and  1806? 

166.  What  nawipapert  now  exiatad  in  Lower  Canada  ?  How  did 
thate  promote  dlasenaion  ? 

187.  What  difficultiea  aroie  leipeeting  the  pneeno*  ofViuige* 
•ad  of  Jews  in  the  Houae  of  Anembly  ?  I 

168.  How  did  governor  Sir  Jamea  Craig  ahew  hli  diepleaaonat 
the  courae  pursued  by  the  Houae  of  Aaaembly  ?  What  itepi  did  he 
take  in  regard  to  the  newapaper  CanaHen  7 

169.  Who  succeeded  Sir  James  Craig?  In  what  wayi  did  be 
endearonr  to  allay  diacord? 

XIV.— A.  D.  18ia-1816  (Aiti.  849-370). 

160.  Mention  iome  of  the  aUeged  oanaei  which  indootd  tb* 
Amarioi^  to  deolan  war  aj^ainit  Qnat  Britain  in  IZ}1. 
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:  31.  What  ware  the  ideaj  of  the  Amarioani  graenlly  reepect- 
ing  the  facility  with  which  Canada  might  be  eonquered  7  What 
Bnmber  of  regnlar  troops  wen  then  autioned  In  British  North 
America  7 

163.  What  waa  the  firat  operation  of  tbe  war  of  18117  Give 
(ome  account  of  Michillimakinac. 

163.  Describe  general  Brock'a  operations  at  Detroit.  What  pra- 
vented  him  from  following  up  hia  victory  7 

164.  What  happened  in  October  on  the  Niagara  frontier  7  What 
wen  the  resulle  of  the  battle  of  Queenston  Heighta  7  Whatfiimoni 
Indian  chiefi  aerved  under  general  Brock  7 

166.  What  victoriea  wen  gained  by  general  Proctor  in  1818  7 
What  caused  bis  ntreat  up  the  river  Thames  7  What  became  of 
Proctor's  force  7  „ 

166.  What  famous  Indian  chief  waa  killed  at  tbe  battle  of 
Moravian  Town  7 

Ne7.  Give  some  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Stoney  Creek. 
68.  Describe  Sir  Gordon  Drummond's  operations  in  Ootober, 
1813.  Why  did  be  cause  the  American   towns  Lewislon,  Black 
Book,  and  Buffalo  to  be  burnt  7 

169.  Deacribe  tbe  battles  of  Chateanguay  and  Chrysler's  Farm, 
and  state  the  important  results  of  the  victoriea  gained. 

170.  What  were  the  American  plana  for  the  campaign  of  1814? 

171.  What  sncoeaaea  wen  gained  by  the  Britiah  under  Maj«r< 
Haodeoek,  and  on  Lake  Ontario  7  Deacribe  the  battle  of  Londy'i 
Lane. 

173.  What  wen  the  results  of  general  PnToet's  movement  on 
Plattaburg?  When  was  peace  made  between  Sogland  and  tbe 
United  Slatee  7  - 

XV.— A.  D.  1814-1838  (Aaif.  371-387). 

173.  What  is  the  natnn  of  the  lessons  taught  by  tbe  history  of 
the  American  war  of  1812-1814? 

174.  What  waa  the  general  character  of  the  Oovemonand 
Adminiatratora  who  ruled  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  between 
1814  and  1841  ? 

176,  What  was  complained  of  in  the  composition  of  the  Bxecu* 
tivs  and  Legislative  Couneila  of  Lower  Canada?  Of  whom  did 
tbe  Legialative  Aaaembly  mostly  consist  7 

176.  What  question  created  dissension  in  the  Legiaiatnn  of 
L,  C.  7  What  is  the  process  called  "  stopping  the  supplies,"  and 
wbsn  was  it  resorted  to  by  tbe  Assembly  7 

177,  What  project  for  putting  an  end  to  dissension  was  sag. 
gMted  about  1820  ?  What  feelings  wen  roused  by  it  in  L.  0.,and 
what  steps  wen  taken  to  defeat  it  7 

171.  QiTe  some  account  of  the  subject*  of  discord  in  U^^ 


ntmu, 

1TB.  Who  wu  tba  moit  notorioot  opponent  of  tba  gDrernmeot 
of  Upper  Oknada,  how  wu  he  dealt  wiUi  bj  the  AHemt^j,  and 
what  designs  did  be  harbour? 

180.  Oive  some  accoant  of  Loais  Papineaa.  What  wai  the 
■tate  of  Lower  Canada  in  1832,  1H33  and  1831  7  What  wai  the 
natur«  and  object  of  the  "  82  Resolutions."  7 

181.  State  iODMofthe  occurrenoet  which  preceeded  the  oat- 
break  in  L.  0.  In  1837  7 

182.  What  happened  at  St^Denis  and  St.  Charles?  Who  Wei« 
the  leaders  of  the  insurgenU  and  what  befel  them  7 

183.  What  displays  of  loyalty  were  made  In  Quebec,  IContreal, 
Upper  Canada  and  Ihe  other  Brit&h  Provinces  7  Wliat  wai  the 
bebariour  of  the  Bishop  aud  Clergy  of  the  majority  of  infaabitanta 
of  L.  0.  7 

184.  How  wai  the  iniorreetion  pot  down  in  the  oonntry  North 
and  Wast  of  Montreal  7 

185.  What  was  done  in  March,  1838,  respecting  the  conatitstion 
of  1791,  and  what  provision  was  made  for  the  gOTernment  of  the 
PiOTinte  7 

ZVI.— A.  0.  1838-1841  (Abtb.  387-408). 

186.  In  what  capacity  was  Barl  Dorham.sent  to  Canada  7  What 
neafUtM  did  he  adopt  7  When  and  why  did  he  resign  7  What 
remedy  did  he  recommend  for  ending  the  troubles  of  the  Prorinoat  T 

187.  State  some  particulars  of  the  insurrection  of  1838  In  L.  0. 

188.  Relate  the  circumstances  of  the  revolt  at  Toronto  headed 
by  McKeniie. 

189.  What  "  sympathy  "  was  afforded  to  the  insurgenU  by  Arae- 
rloaos  on  the  frontiers  7  SUto  the  particulars  of  the  cutting  oot  \ 
of  the  Oanlint. 

190.  At  what  other  places  In  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  waa 
thare  ligiiting  with  the  refugees  and  sympathisers  7  What  became 
of  the  chief  leaders  in  the  troubles  of  1837  and  1838  ? 

191.  How  were  Sir  John  Colbome's  services  recognised  7 

19J.  Upon  what  course  did  the  British  government  determine  T 
Who  waa  sent  to  carry  out  the  project  of  Union  of  the  Provioeai  ? 
Ob  what  grounds  were  some  opposed  to  this  union  7 

198.  When  were  the  Canadas  united,  and  what  ware  the  ptin< 
dpal  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Union  ? 

194.  What  was  the  increase  of  population  in  the  Oanadat 
between  1800  ^d  1814?  What  was  the  toUl  population  in  1841  T 
To  what  extent  had  immigration  increased  the  population  ? 

196.  How  was  the  progress  of  the  Provinces  shewn  by  the 
inereaae  of  the  revenue,  and  of  imports  and  exports  7 

108.  Giive  some  account  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  tba 
mlniftan  of  religion  bafota  1841. 


W.  What  was  done  by  tha  Legialatara  for  tba  advancement  of 
Bduoation  and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  before  1841  7 

198.  When  were  steam  ships  introdnocd  on  tba  Canadian 
waters? 

199.  How  many  newspapers  ware  published  in  the  Canadas 
pnrioaily  to  1841  ? 

300.  State  somejiartieulars  relating  to  the  pestilaaea  (eholera) 
is  1833  and  again  in  1834. 

XVII.— A.  D.  1841-1867  (A«Ti.  409-459) 

301.  Where  did  the  first  parliament  of  United  Canada  meat,  and 
what  leading  qnestions  were  dealt  with  7  What  public  loaa  waa 
experienced  before  the  close  of  the  session  7 

302.  In  what  important  respect  does  this  period  of  Oaoadlan 
History  (1841-1867)  differ  from  all  former  periods  7 

203.  What  is  <'  responsible  government "  7  What  eminent  man 
were  in  the  government  in  Uie  times  of  Lord  Sydenham,  Sir 
Charles  Bagot  and  Lord  Metcalfe  7 

304.  What  change  came  about  in  the  opinions  of  many  reapeet. 
ing  the  chief  actors  in  tha  outbreak  of  1837  and  1838  7  How  waa 
this  ohange  manifested  7 

205.  What  great  calamity  occurred  In  Quebec  in  1846,  and 
what  was  done  for  relief  of  the  sufferers? 

306.  Who  succeeded  Lord  Metcalfe  ?  What  were  then  the  chief 
pnbUo  questions  and  what  was  done  respecling'tlMm  7 

207.  When  did  fiarl  Elgin  become  Governor?  Who  were  then 
the  leading  public  men  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  respectively  ? 

308.  What  was  the  nature  at  the  "  Rebellion  Losses  Bill ",  and 
what  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  governor's  assent  being  given 
to  it  7  Was  the  governor's  oonrte  approved  by  the  British  govern- 
ment? 

209.  What  important  public  qnestions  were  introduced  and 
wholly  or  partially  settled  during  Karl  Elgin's  governorship  7 
State  the  nature  of  each,  and  some  particulars  of  their  adjustment 

310.  Who  succeeded  the  Sari  of  Elg^n  as  Oovemor  Oeneral  7 
What  was  done  in  1855  and  1856  relating  to  the  seigniorial 
teaora  of  land  and  the  election  of  Legislative  Councillors  1 

311.  What  new  question  now  excited  agitation  and  diasaniion  7 
What  question  was  referred  to  the  Queen  for  iettlemant,  and  what 
was  bar  Majesty's  decision  7 

312.  Qive  some  account  of  the  "  North  Weat  Territory "  and 
state  tha  propoaad  scheme  respecting  IL 

318.  In  what  way  did  party  spirit  and  combinations  prevent 
good  lagUlation,  and  cause  dissatisfaction,  during  the  earlier  part 
of  Lord  Monck's  governorship  7 

214.  How  were  England  and  Canada  in  danger  of  being  invol- 
ved in  tba  great  itri^  between  the  Northern  and  the  Soatbam 
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UDitod  SUtM  and  of  Gauds  on  bkd  tarrai  T 

«5.  Give  »ome  acoonnt  of  the  objecu  of  the  PenJam,  and  of 
th«ir  atUck  upon  Canada  in  1866. 

Jie.  What  aeana  wen  found  by  tba  ttetatmcii  of  Canada  fa 
1864  and  1865,  for  putUng  an  end  to  the  diffienltlei  which  Mo- 
dered  legislation  ? 

217.  What  was  the  increase  of  population  from  1841  to  1861 
and  wbat  is  the  anticipated  population  of  1871  ? 

218.  MenUon  some  parUcalars  siiewing  the  vast  growth  of 

'^'^Vi."'L^  "^  ^»°»*'  '^'^  18"-  What  l^rmi  the 
public  debt  of  Canada  ?  Slate  some  particulars  of  the  Canals.  Rail. 
wajs,  and  Telegraph  lines  of  Canada.  ^ 

J19.  Mention  some  particulars  of  the  risit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wale,  in  1860  What  was  th^ extent  of  hi.  journey  through  0^ 
nada  a.d  the  United  States,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  the  rec^ 
tion  «;«orded  to  him  by  the  inhabitanU?  What  feelings  chiefly 

Pjdlo^  '  *°  "^  '*"'  '^''^  """'''  ^^  yo"""* 

..  th^r„°.°''  T"  *^%.  PJ^J^"  "'  ^""'^  manifested  to  the  world 
at  the  Internatiouai  Kxhibiuons  of  1881  and  1883  ?  What  Prince 
promoted  those  Eiblbitions,  and  what  mournful  erent  happened 
on  December  14th,  1867  ?  "•ppeneu 

iJl.  Describe  the  Municipal  system  of  Canada. 
D  l^?'  n^'"'"?''   fomf  particulars    respecting  the   progratf    of 
Public  Educauon  m  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 

h^nfM^f**"  ^'f^^rJ"^  ""  *''*  P'^oj""  °f  "Confederatloii" 
brought  forward  in  the  Canadian  Parliament?  Wh»t  WM  done 

Pi,''f" J!*"*'  ?*^'?""°''  ^-  ^  "''°«»  of  «>•  conference  at 

KTtr.^r'i^aa'^r"  '"^  "•"•'  "^  *-•  «-'-<'  -^-« 

225.  M«nUon  rome  further  particulars  relatire  to  the  bringing 

!^;lf  w.?n'^''''™"°"  °^  "■•  ^""'"'  North  American  Pri 
Ttaceiir^What  ProTinoes  STentnally  became  parts  of  the  Con&- 

^n"J','''**u^.".°I*^'''^  Parliament  was  the  «  Dominion 
^Canada-  established  ?  What  other  Act  was  passed  at  the  same 
time,  and  for  what  reasons  f  »~    _    .»  ««  Mum 

227.  Sute  some  principal  provisions  of  the  OonstitnUon  of  the 
dominion  of  (Jaiuuu. 

228   On  what  day  did  the  Dominion  of  Canada  come  into  ezU. 
1  ^"^  *^  "^Ei"'  o'  *''•  Dom'o'oa  and  the  capitaU  of  tb* 
sereral  Prorinces.    Who  were  the  first  Lieutenant-QoTemort  f 
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H.  B.  The  numbers  Indicate  pages;  the  order  of  the  Words  Id 
the  Index  is  regulated,  in  part,  by  the  order  of  tlieir  oceocmiee  in 
the  pages  of  the  book,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  this  index 
mor«  generally  useful. 

•  A-     .■:,.. -A- 

Antlcosti,  1, 2.  •         '       -"j 

Acadia,  AcadUng,  15,  18,  91,  111,  US,  119-123  ;  deportation  ol, 

Annapolis  (Port  Royal),  18,  108. 

Abenaquis,  33,  90,  104,  HI,  119,  120,  124,  131,  148. 

Algonquins,  19,33,  77,  131. 

D'AilUbout,  d'Argenson,  d'ATaugour,  Qoternois,  43-47. 

Age,  heroic  of  Canada,  58. 

Agniers  (Mohawks),  20,  73,  (see  Iroquois). 

Associates,  Company  of  100,  34,  62. 

AUouei,  78,  114. 

Albany,  109,  HI,  121,  124,  178,  179,  204. 

Aii-la-Chapelle,  treaty,  119,  122.  ' 

Aberchromy,  (Jen.,  135,  218. 

Amherst,  Gen.,  134,  138, 140,  1*9,  180, 189,  176  ;  death  of,  813. 

Amherstberg,  203,  204,  208. 

Abraham,  Plains  of,  144-161,  199. 

American,  ReroluUon,  173  |  war  of,  1812,  Ml,  131 :  CItU  war, 

276,  319. 
i  Arnold,  American  (Jen.,  174-177. 
Assembly,  House  of,  186;  bills  of  rejected,  228,  249  ;  Ko.  of  nMO- 

ber»  of,  increased,  272. 
Abuses,  195  (note). 

Aylmer,  Lord,  Oorernol.  226-332.  \,^7 

/  Accommodation,  1st  steJMner  on  St.  Lawrence,  354.  ' 

Address,  to  Lord  Dor(ftester,  191  ;  to  Kdwatd,  D.  of  Kent,  190  : 

of  workmen  to  the  Prince  ofWale»,386:  to  the  Queen,  br 

the  Canadian  Legislature,  284,  297. 
A^Jbert,  Prince,  death  of,  288. 
Afitntic,  Cable  Telegraph,  318,  819. 
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Bonartita,  0.,  BeUc  Iile,  BrTon'i  I§Ie,  Bay  Ohalam,  1. 
Boaill6,  Helene  (Mad&ma  OhampUin),  26,  31, 19. 

BreboBof,  30,  48,  50,  61. 

Bullion,  de,  60. 

Bourgeois,  Margnerite,  60. 

Baj  of  Quint*,  84,86. 

Barre  de  I^  QoTamor,  »1,  92,  93. 

Beauharnoig,  Got.,  112-116. 

Boncherrille,  battle  of,  103. 

Bienville,  de,  112,  118. 

Bound«lea,  limite,  *c.,  113,  166, 180,  185,  316. 

Belle  BiTiire  (Ohio),  113,  (ms  Ohio). 

Beaufijonr,  fort,  115,  122,127. 

Bigot,  Intendant,  115,  128,  129,  161. 

Boagaiarille,  126, 128, 142,  147,  151, 162. 

Bourlamaque,  127,  128, 131,  136, 138. 

Beaoport,  entrenchment*,  141  ,  battle  of,  143. 

Braddo«k,  Gen.,  122,  124,  125,  170. 

Bradstrtet,  Col ,  136,  169. 

Bouquet,  Ool.,  Bushy-Rnn,  battle  o<;  169. 

Burgojne,  Gen.,  178. 

Brock,  Gen.,  198,  204,  205,  206. 

Brandt,  John,  206 ;  Joaeph,  Introd.,  XXV. 

Burton,  Col.,  150,  164.  '• 

Blaclt  Rock,  BnSklo,  boming  of,  211. 

Brown,  Amer.  Gen  ,218.    Brown,  Hon.  Geo.,  296. 

Bonne,  te.  Judge,  200. 
Bedard,  mover  of  the  "  92  Resolations,''  232. 
Benoit,  St.,  affair  of,  238. 
Brit.  American  Land  Co.,  256. 
Bagot,  Sir  C,  Governor,  264,  26S. 
Baldwin,  Mr.,  261,  262. 
By,  Col.,  Bytown,  272. 
Bridge,  Victoria,  283-286. 
Bellean,  Sir  Naroisae,  Lient.  Goremor,  305,  318. 
Bishops,  of  Quebec,  1st  Bishop,  F.  de  Laral,  61-70,  76-77 :  St 
Valuer,  69, 103  ;  Pontbriand,  177  ;  Signay,  239 ;  Plessis,  198! 
253.— tat  Anglican,  Jacob  Moumtain,  252,  263 :  2nd,  Dr 
Steirart,  253 ;  3rd,  Dr.  G.  I.  Mountain,  319  ;  4th  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  and  1st  elected,  Dr.  J.  W.  Williams,  819 
Noil.— For  other  Bishops,  see  Table  of  Chronology. 

c 

Cartier,  ifaoqnes,  1-13. 

Canada,  pHgin  of  name  of,  9 ;  definition  of  by  famous  French  writar, 
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107  ;  Dark  Days  of,  in  1785  and  ,1814,  312,  318,  Upper  and 
Lower,  188. 

Charles,  St.,  River,  (St.  Croix),  4,  18,  28,  80,  102, 144,  147, 149, 
160;batUesof;  102,  2ST. 

Cap,  Rouge,  11,  12,  151,  153.  CiH>-Breton,  17, 113,  119. 

Cayngaa,  20,  46,  73,  (Sec  Iroquois). 

ChauvlD,  Capt,  de  Cbates,  16. 

Companies,  de  Caens,  28,  31  ;  Associates,  36,  82 ;  of  MontrwJ,  44, 
77;  oflndies  and  West-Indies,  110;  Hudson  Bay,  273;  British 
American,  266 ;  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.,  283,  286. 

Champlain,  Samuel  de,  16-40 ;  Madame,  25,  27,  29. 

Chateanfort,  H.  de,  43. 

Champlain,  Lake,  21,  24,  120,  132,  135,  177,  207,  211,  216. 
Chambly,  fort,  72.  

Caron,  le,  Recollet  Missionary,  23,  24. 

Charlevoix,  44,  67,  94.      i  •  i 

Carignan,  Regiment,  71,  70,  80. 

Caugbnawaga,  77,  90,  241 

Colonies,  Colonisto,  European,  40,^1 ;  English,  104-122  :  Ketr- 
England,  strength  of.  111,  127,  129  ;  English,  revolt  of,  173. 

Governors,  Couroelle,  de,  70,  71,  76,  84,  86,  106 ;  CalliJre,  de,  91, 
95,  98,  103-105  ;  Carleton,  171,  190, 191  ;  Colbome,  Sir  John, 
229,  248 ;  Craig,  Sir  Jas.,  199,  200  ;  Cathcart,  Earl,  266, 267. 

Character,  ef  J.  Cartier,  12,  13  ;  Champlain,  39,  40  ;  Montmagny, 
d'Aillebonst,  Lauson,  d'Argenson,  d'Avaugonr,  de  Mesy,  56 ; 
Marie  Guyart,  69  ;  Colbert,  64,  70  ;  Talon,  69,  70,  81 ;  Laval, 
61,  «9,  70  ;  Frontenac,  69,  70,  85,  104  ;  La  Salle,  87,  88  ;  de 
Gallliie,  105 ;  Beauhamois,  and  Galissonni^re,  115  ;  de  Vau- 
dreuil,  127  ;  Montcalm, de  Levis,  Bougainville,  Bourlamarqne, 
128  ;  InUndant  Bigot,  128  ;  Gen.  Amherst,  138  ;  Ponthiae, 
170;  Haldimand,  180;  King  George  HI,  of  England,  and 
Louis  XV,  of  France,  183  ;  Lord  Dorchester,  191  ;  Gen.  Brock, 
206  ;  Eari  Durham,  241  ;  Lord  Sydenham,  248,  262  ;  Lord 
Metcalfe,  266. 

Council,  Sovereign,  64, 65, 69,  75  ;  Legislative,  172, 186, 186, 195, 
223-225,  230,  231,  249,  271,  293;  Execntlva,  194,  196,  223, 
230,231,  261,  264,265,  293;  Special,  240,248;  ofPnbUc 
Instniction,  289,  291 ;  of  War,  144,  161. 

Constitution,  of,  1663,  64-69 ;  of  1774, 172 ;  of  1791,  186  ;  of  1841, 
249;  of  1867,  Appendix. 

Constitution,  Suspension  of  in  Lower  Canada,  233,  240,  315. 

Chateau,  (Castle  ofi  St.  Louis,  28,  241,  267. 

Conreurs  de  bois,  83, 112. 

Ohooagen,  (Oswego),  89,  103,  111,  131. 

Carillon  (Ticonderoga),  120,  130,  136. 

Oatoracoui  (Frontenac,  Kingston),  86,  86,  89,  100,  136,  260. 

Cook,  Oi^.  James,  at  Quebec,  128, 142. 
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Oliietca.  Fort  tai  Station,  88,  lit,  284. 

GhamMid,  wreck  of,  111. 

Crown  Point,  113,  120, 124,  130, 138, 139,  177. 

Ghateaugna;',   battle!  of,  Ghrjiler'i  Farm,  LacoUc,  Chippewa, 

212*217. 
Censitaitca,  82. 
Census,  see  Popalation. 
Glergj,  l«e  Religioa. 

Clergy  Besenrei,  186,  227,  229,  248,  283,  267,  270,  271. 
Capital,  (Seat  of  GoTt.|,  18,  187,  193,  280,  265,  271,  305. 
CapitalatioD,  sarrender  bj,  Qnebec,  33,  1S3  ;  Fort  Necessity,  117; 

Chouagen,  131 ;  William  Henry,  133  ;  Louisboarg,  115,  134  ; 

Niagara,  139  ;  Montreal,  160  ;  Burgoyne,  178  ;  Micbillimaki- 

nac,  203  ;  General  Hull  at  Detroit,  204. 
Oenion,  of  Canada  and  Louisiana,  161. 
Cholera  Morbus,  25«,  257,  315. 
Caroline,  Steamer,  245. 

Canals,  70,  272,  281,  282,  see  also  the  Table  of  Oiironology. 
CarUer,  Sir  O  E..  244,  296,  297. 
Commission,  Commissioners,  Oaudiaa,  66 ;   to  settle  Boundaries, 

108 ;  Gosford,  Grey,  and  Gipps,  233  ;  Earl  Durham,  240,  241 ; 

Rebellion  Losses,  267. 
Conference,  of  Prorincial  Qovemors  in   1838,293;  of  Gbarlott* 

Town,  and  of  Quebec,  293. 
Confedei^Uqn,  of  B.  N.  A.  Proriacet,  292-799 ;  ^aMm  on,  296. 

Donnacopa,  4, 7,  8, 9.  ,        ■' 

Dutch,  sf  ttlements  of;  40,  41.         ^ 

Daughters,  King's,  47.  '    ..  , 

DoUard's  heroism,  53.  ■  •      ■• 

Daniel,  Missionary,  48 ;  tragical  end  of,  49. 

Duchesntau,  Intendant,  89. 

DenonviUe,  Gorernors,  93-!>9 ;  Duquesne,  116  ;  Dmmmoad.  SirO., 
211;  Dorchester,  182,  190,  191;  Dalhousie,  228,  230,  253, 
254  ;  Durham.  240,  241. 

Duquesne,  fort,  (Pitteburg,  Fort  Pitt,)  115,  117,  126,  135,  169. 

Dieskan,  Gen.,  124.  r  .        i 

Deer&eld  Massacre  of,  108. 

Death  of,  Jacques  Cartier,  12;  Ghamplain,  3( ;  d'Aillebont,  58 ; 
la  Peltrie  and  Marie  Quyart,  58,  60  ;  Colbert,  81  ;  La  Salle, 
88  ;  Frontenac,  104  ;  Calliere,  105  ;  Kondiaronk,  105  (nolei ; 
de  Vaudreulj,  112  ;  la  Jonquiire,  116 ;  Braddoek  and  Mr.  da 
Beaujeu,  125;  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  150;  PontBiac,  178; 
Tecumseh,  210,  220;  Duke  of  Richmond,  225;  King  William 
IV,  333;  Lord  SydenUm,  262;  Bagot,  265,  Metcalfe,  2 «ft; 
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BiaW  Plessis,  253  ;  Bishop  Moantain,  252,  319  ;  B.  Stepbeo- 

lOD,  286  ;  Prince  Albort,  288. 
Deaths,  from  Small  Pox,  90,  96,        ;  from  Cholera,  156,  257. 
Detroit,  88,  108,  110,  139,  169,  203-209. 
Durantale,  Capt  de  la,  92,  103. 
Discoveries,  by  French  and  Canadians,  114. 
Dunn,  Mr.  President  of  Council  and  Administrator,  198,  198. 
Denis,  St.,  affair  of,  235. 
Debt,  public,  of  Canada,  281. 
Dissentients,  see  Kducation  and  Schools. 
'Dominion  of  Canada,  name  of,  299  ;  Conititation  of,  301-306, 

Appendix. 

E 

Kogland,  New,  17  ;  English  Colonies,  (see  Colonics). 

Kartbquakes,  67,  68. 

Education,  Schools,  Colleges,  Ac  ,  57,  59,  60,  76,  »7, 182, 184, 188, 

196,  253,  254,  261,  267,  239-292,  306-320. 
EmigraUon,  EmigranU,  36,  43,  79,  106,  107,  162,  180,  ISS^  281, 

255,  2(6,  279. 
Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  at  Quebec,  190. 
Eastern  Townships,  230.  237,  255. 
Electric  Telegraph,  (Atlantic  Cable),  318,  319,  320. 
ElecUon,  member*  of  Assembly,  187, 190,  200,  223,  260,  265;  of 

LeglslatiTe  Councillors,  271.  •.  ^ 

'^EnsUche,  St.,  affair  of,  238.  j'  ) 

Elgin,  Earl  of,  268-270. 

Exhibition,  International,  of  1851,  1855  and  1862,  283,  287,  288. 
Executire  Cotmcil,  (see  Council.) 

Brie,  Lake,  86,  205,  209  ;  Fort,  205,  207,  210,  217-219,  277. 
Exports,  from  Canada,  81,  110,  252,  280. 


Francis  I,  of  France,  3-10. 

France,  New,  Introd.,  18.  .   j 

Fundy,  Bay  of,  17. 

Famine,  at  Quebec,  32,  129. 

Frontenac,  Gorernor,  69-89,  99-104  ;  sereie  remark  of,  91.    ' 

FeneloD,  88. 

Frontenac,  fort,  (Cataracoui,  Kingston),  85,  86,  89,  99,  100,  lU, 

131,  136,215.  260. 
Forts,  St.  Louis,  28  ;  on  the  Richelieu,  73  ;  chains  of,  116,  ISO, 

121 ; — see  map. 
Fortifications,  of  Quebec,  112,  199 ;  Montreal,  112 ;  Louisboorg, 

111,  116,  121. 
Flax  and  Hemp,  coltiratad,  81,  111. 

\ 


■^ 


Fortwi^  G«h.„134. 

Funfly  Oompact,  226,  227. 

Feni&iu,  276,  277. 

Vint,  dMtruction  by,  Unuline  Conrent,  SS  ;  M  Qaebeo,  143,  36T, 
266 1  St  Montreal,  Parliament  Boildings,  Becordi  and  LUnur 
269,270.  ' 

NoTfc-i-For  rarioiu  fires,  see  Appendix,  Chronological  Table. 

O 

Gaudias,  Commissioner,  66. 
Qayard,  Harie,  sy,  60,  85. 
Guerre,  la  Petite,  100,  104,  108,  125,  126,  210. 
Oalissonai^re,  GoTemor,  115,  116. 

George,  fort  at  L.  George,  135, 133,  134  ;  fort  at  River  NUnn. 

205,208,211.  '    ^ 

George,   Lake  (St.  Sacrament),   lit.    George   III,   Kin».   183 

Georgian  Bay,  22,  40. 
Gage,  Gen.,  164. 

Qoiford,  Earl,  Governor,  233,  240. 
Gore,  CoL,  235,  236. 
,  Oalt,  Sir  A.  T.,  293,  204,  296,  318. 
Governments  of  Canada,  Company  of  Associates,  42  ■ 
"'  "  Royal  Gfoverainent,  43,  69  : 

"      i         "  MiliUry,  164,  166 ; 

,"      I         "  Representative,  188 ; 

"  "  Responsible.  194,  261,  265  ; 

"  "  Special  Council,  in  L.  0.,  240  : 

"  "  United  Canada,  249,  250  ; 

"  "  Dominion,  398. 

Governor*  and  Lieut.   Governors,  first,  37 ;  from  1633  to  1663 
43;  from  1663  to  1703,69;  from  1703   to  1756,  106-  first 
under  British  Rule,  Gen.  Murray,  166  ;  from  1766,  Sir  Oht  . 
Carlaton,  (Lord  Dorchester),  171,  173,  182,  189-191  G«n  i 
Haldmiand,  180,  181,  Col.  Hamilton  and  Col.  Hope  182  X  ' 
Clarke,  186,  Gen.  Prescott,  192,  Sir  R.  Milnes,  192,  Sir  Jai* 
Craife  199-«01,  Sir  G.  Prevost,  201,  219,  220  ;  from  1814  to 
1841,  list  of  the  Governors,  122  ;  from  1841  to  1867,  list  of 
the  Governors,  260. 
Governors  and  Lieut.  Governors  of  U.  C,  first.  Governor  Simooe. 
189,  193  ;  Mr.  Russel,   193 ;  Gov.  Hunter,  196 ;  Mr    Gore 
196  ;  Gen.  Brock,  196,  292,  204,  206 ;  Sir  G.  Dmmmond  211  • 
list  oi;  from  1814  to  1841,  221.  ' 

Governors)  pay  of,  116,  231. 

H  ■  "' 

Hocbeltaga,  4,  S,  7. 
Hagueootf  17, 28,  31,  37,  (S«e  Protestanti). 


Helen*  St.,  Island,  25. 

Hebart,  33. 

Hnrons,  19,  22  ;  conqoest  of,  61 ;  at  St.  Foy  and  Loretle,  90. 

Boron,  Lake,  24, 114. 

Henry  IV,  of  France,  14,  26. 

History,  of  Canada,  divisiDU  of,  41 ;  of  American  war,  lesson*  of, 

202,  221. 
Hospital,  General,  28,  115.    Hocqnhart,  Intendant,  113. 
Holel-Dieu,  Quebec,  45,  51,  57;  of  Montreal,  60. 
Horses,  first  imported  into  Canada,  71. 
Governor*,  Haldimand,  180,  181 ;  Hope,  Hamilton,   182 ;  Head, 

Sir  F.  B.,  222,  229,  243,  248  ;  Head,  Sir  Bdmund,  260,  272, 

27§,  284. 
Halifax,  foundation  of,  in  1749, 113.  j 

Hampshire,  New,  41,  126.  | 

Habeas  Corpus,  181.  { 

Harrison,  Amer.  Gen.,  210,  320.  { 

Hampton,  Amer.  Gen.,  212.  I 

Handcock,  Major,  at  LacoUe  Mill,  216.  -  ,.    -. 

Hincks,  Sir  F.,  264.  "  I 

Baviland,  Gen.,  169.  .  ''^ 

Hnd«on  Bay  (Sea  of  the  North),  34795  ;  H.  B.  Company,  273. 

,     '-^,         !  ..■ 

Irogaois,  30,  27,  46,  47  j  enmity  of,  46-54  ;  expeditions  against, 
72-76,  92-94,  103;  atrocities  of,  see  massacres;  converts 
77,  94,  134,  139 ;  negotiations  with,  89,  92  ;  subtlety  of,  103 ; 
chiefs  of,  seized.  93  ;  of  the  present  day.  Introdnction,  (not^) 

Iroqoois,  River  of  \Richalieu),  20. 

Jeune,  le,  38,  69, 

Jesuits,  18,  29, 30, 31,  37,  61,  67.    Jesoiti  College,  76. 
"       Relation*  ot,  44,  57,  67,  68 ;  estate*  of,  184. 

Indians,  general  accoant  of.  Introduction  ;  great  meeting  of,  it 
MoDtr<>al,  105;  their  rights  and  interests,  saying  of  Brock, 
respecting,  294  ;  population  of.  Introduction,  and,  170  ;  in- 
surrection of,  under  Ponthiaf,  168-170. 

D'Iberville,  exploits  of,  96.  «    I 

Jonquiire,  la.  Gov.,  106,  115.  '    ! 

Joliet,  86,  87.  I 

Jumonvllle,  117.  . 

Johnson,  Sir  "W.,  122,  124,  130,  139.  ' 

Johnson  Bill,  245,  266. 

Island  of  Montreal,  si-e  .Montreal ;  o  Orleans,  3,  4,-51, 141, 144  , 
oT  Perrot,  103. 

Ul»«ax-NoU,  139,  159, 177. 

Intendants,  Royal,  64-69,  75,  76 ;  list  of,  69 ;  lotendant  Talon, 


Uli 


UtDSX. 


6*-S9,  106^  182  ;  DaehMDMD,  88  j  Booqahart,  Il>;  Bigot,  (6m 

BigoL) 
Intern*ti«n«l,  KxbibiUom  (m*  Kzliibitioni). 
IntereolonukI  Railway,  194,  299,  303. 
iDinrreoUoD,  ludiao,  1(8-170  ;  is  Canada,  233-348. 
Johni,  8l„  fori  on  the  Richelieu  (Fort  St.  Tberett),  72  :  St.  John'i 

Gat^  149. 


King,  of  France,  Indian  name  for,  56. 

King  of  England,  63,  64,  66,  70,  83,  87,  91,  93, 96,  109, 110, 168 

183. 
King's,  old  and  new  subjects,  187.        ' 
Kingston— see  Frontenac  and  Cataracoui. 
Kondiaroidc,  Huron  chief,  96,  97  ;  nicluame  for,  and  death  of,  106 
Kirlct,  31-35  ' 


^ 


Kempt,  Sir  Jas.,  226. 
Kennebec,  R.,  100, 174. 


U 


/ 


Labrador^  1,  10. 
Lachine,  25,  88,  98,  99. 
•  Lalemantj  30,  48-61. 
Laason,  de.  Got.,  43. 
LoDgneuil,  de,  Commandant,  112,  116. 
Liquor  Traffic,  27,  61,  62,  70,  78. 
Louis,  St.,  Castle,  founded,  28  ;  bnmt,  257,  258.    Louis,  Sault  St., 

iCaagbnawaga),  77. 
LaTal,  Fran9oia  de,  BUhop,  61-66,  69,  70,  75-77. 
Lady,  earliest  European  in  Canada,  27,  '     , 

LamberriUe,  Missionarr,  78, 93.  .  ,         .,    ,,  . 

Ler7,  de,  engineer,  112.  '  '  ',' 

Louis  XIV,  64,  109  ;  Louis  XV,  183.  '■•' 

Louisbcurg,  113-119,  130,  134-136,  138.  Ij 

Lorette,  77,  90, 162. 
Louisiana,  87,  88,  161,  165. 

LeTif,  de.  Gen.,  126, 128,  131,  136,  145,  161-167,  180. 
Language,  of  Indians,  Introduction ;  Huron  and  Algonquin,  59  : 

use  of  English  and  French  in  the  Legislature,  189,  303.  (Art. 

16,  ConstituUon  of  the  Dominion) 
Lydius,  fort  Edward,  120,  124,  130-133. 
Loyalists,  U.  C,  179,  180,  184.    Loyalty,  itrikiBg  InitaBce,  of 

193,  193. 
Lafontaine,  264,  268.    -      ;    . 
London,  IJ.O.,  247. 
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Malo,  St.,  1-12. 

Montagnais,  It,  83. 

Maurice,  St ,  25 ;  flrtt  dsrg*  at,  11*. 

Monts,  de,  16-18, 37.  Mohawks,  20, 46, 73,  (see  Iroquois).  Mohawk 
R,  119.  • 

GoTemors,  Montmagny,  43,  47,  62-68  j  de  rMesy,  66,  66-70,  75  ; 
Murray,  140-168 ;  Metcalfe,  266,  266,  272 ;  Monck,  Lord^ 
273,  305. 

Maisonneure,  44-62,  60,  77.    Mance,  Jeanne,  60. 

Mount-Royal,  (ViUe-Marie),  Montreal,  5,  25,  44-48,  60,  66,  77,  95, 
98,  112,  157-160,  164,  174,  176,  191,  197,211,  234,  235,  238, 
256,  265,  269,  270,  272,  281,  285,  286— see,  also,  the  Chrono- 
logical Table. 

Moine,  le,  63, 92,  95,  112.  .  ..     -^^  | 

Michigan,  L.,  24,  87,  203.  ,1 

MUsissippi,  8,  24,  85-88,  107, 114.  | 

Marquette,  78,  85,  87,  114. 

Michillimakinac  (Hakinaw),  86,  95,  203,  215. 

Massacres,  27,  47-51,  63,  64,  97  ;  of  Lachine,  98,  99  ;  Corlker, 
(Schenectady)  and  Salmon  Falls,  100;  Decrfield,  108 ;  Fort 
Gtoim,  (William  Henry)  133,  134  ;  Indian,  169. 

Missionarfes,  30,  33',  48  ;  their  serrices  to  the  Stau,  78. 

Miami,  MJamis.  88,  90,  91, 169,  208. 

Uonongahela,  R.,  117,  battle  of,  125. 

MoncktoA,  Gen.,  122,  140,  151,  154.  *■.• 

Montgoffaery,  Gen.,  174, 1'76. 

MarUUo  Towers,  at  Quebec,  199. 

Meig?,  Fort,  208. 

Morfison,  Col.,  212,  213,  216. 

MoiCenzie,  W.  L.,  228,  229,  243,  244,  248,  36«. 

McW,  Sir  A.,  244,  245,  266.  I 

Mo#Uin,  Bishop,  252,  253,  319.  * 

MpUa,  T3,  92,  94,  102,  109,  HI,  116, 117,  1241115, 131,  136, 140, 
141,  148,  149,  204,  206,  207.  I 

Munidpal  System,  261,  262,  288-292,— See  School  MunicipaUtiea, 

MassacbuselSl,  41,  123,  213, 

N 

NewfoiindUn  I,  Introd.,  1,  11,  14,  95,  119,  161,  284,  294,  295,  298. 
Kew-Eiigland,  name  of,  41  ;  colonies  of,  see  colonies. 
NoTa-8cutia.  see  Acndia. 
Nipiuing,  L.,  22. 

Niagara,  fort,  rir«r  and  froatier,  88,  96,  112, 116,  138, 138,  202, 
206,310,211,317.  i. 


Nemrk,  18T;  deftrnetionof  by Amaricaa troop*, Dee.  lOtb,  1813, 

214, 
Ntwapapen,  first  in  Ouada,  197  ;  nbmbtr  of,  in  I80S,  19T  ;  pt«. 

mote  dlMOrd  in  U.  0.,  228 ;  nnmber  of,  in  1831  aad  1896, 3S9. 
Nelaon,  Dr.,  230,  233,  240,  242,  266. 
Notde,  penoni  of  nobU  birth  allowed  to  tnfllo,  83. 


Orleani,  I.,  3,81,  140,  144. 

Oneidai,  20,  46,  103,  (aee  Iroqaoii).,ODondagu,  30,  T3,  103  (He 

Iroquolt). 
Ontario,  hake,  22,  26,  46,  84,  94,  103,  111,  114, 159,  193,  331. 

<■      ProTinoe  of.  Appendix,  301  (note),  303,  306. 
Ononthio,  67,  76,  97. 
Oswego,  316,  216,  (see  Ohonagan). 
Outagamis,  109. 
Ohio,  (Belle  Ririite)  rirer  and  rallej,  107,  113, 116,  138,  134, 

136,1 180. 


Peltry  trade,  14.  PontgrnrA,  Poatrincourt,  Port  Royal,  16,  33. 

Peltrie,  lUdame  de  la,  67-69. 

Place  Resale  (Montrtal),  36.  .  j 

Place  d'Armes ,  battle  of,  48.  '  I 

Ponthiac,  Indian  chief,  169. 

Pontbriand,  Bp.,  177. 

Pleieis,  Up.,  198,  263. 

Prideanx,  General,  139. 

Point  Liri,  140,  141,  143.  Point  Fortune,  186.  Pointe-aax>Ti«in- 
blea,  142,  147,  161,  163,  156.  Point  Iroquois,  212. 

PopnUtion,  31,  43,  44,  46,  63,  79,  80,  96,  106,  111,  123, 162. 1«S, 
166,  168, 172,  180,  183,  193,,p26,  231,°261,  255,  373,  375,279. 

Population,  Indian,  Introduction,  22,  47,  170. 
"  representation  by,  276. 

Post  offioe,  227,  267,  270^271,  283. 

Preseott  mill,  battle  at,  247. 

Prascott,  Gen.,  Got.,  192.  PreTost,  Sir  G.,  GoTtmor,  301, 314,  319. 

Protestant,  Prot.  Religion,  17  (see  Hunnsnotsi,  168,  173, 181, 183, 
196,  223,  226,  227,  230,  262,  263  (see  aUo  tbe  Table  of  Chro- 
nology). 

Plattsbuig,  216,  219. 

•'  Patriots,"  233-288,  23ff,  242,  246. 

PennsylTSnia,  123, 128. 

Pitt,  William,  Eagliib  Minister,  134,  138,138, 140, 186. 

Pittaburg,  (see  Daquesne|. 

Pariiamett,  184-189,  228,  249,  360,  368,  301-306. 


;ni)£X. 
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Parliament  BnfTdingi,  269, 282. 

ProoUmation,  Royal,  of  1763,  165,  172.  186;  of  Qoremor  Vau- 
diiuU,  137,  166 ;  of  Gen.  Hull,  and  Brock,  204  ;  of  General 
Smyth,  206  ;  of  Sir  Geo.  PreTost,  214  ;  of  Martial  Law,  237  ; 
of  Got.  Jamieion,  of  Vermont,  238 ;  of  Karl  Durham,  Quean's 
High  Gommiss.  suspending  constitution  of  Lower  Canada,  in 
1838  240. 

Papioeau,'  Lou'u,  229,  230,  232,  336,  237,  266. 

Public  men,  264,  274^  276  ;  praiseworthy  conduct  of,  278. 

Public  Works,  281-283.  Public  Education,  288-292. 

Prince,  Bdward,  D.  of  Kent,  190 ;  of  Wales,  284-287. 


Qnebet,  founded  in  1608,  18 ;  taken  by  BnglUh,  33  ;  restored  to 
France,  35;  besieged  by  Phipps,  102;  forUfied,  112,  199; 
besieged  and  taken  in  1759,  139-163;  besieged  by  DeLevis, 
168,  169  ;  besieged  by  the  Americans,  in  1775, 174.177 ;  great 
fires  at,  143,  266. 

Quebee,  ProTincs  of,  16%  appendix.  ■  i 

Queylns,  de,  60.    Quinl4,  Bay  of,  84,  85. 

Queenston  Heights,  battle  of,  205,  206. 

Queen  Victoria,  233,  283,  284,  301 . 

R 

BecoUets,  18,  23,  26-30,  37,  57,  77.    Roberral,  10-12     Roche,  d* 

la,  14. 
Relations  of  the  Jesuits,  44  (see  JesuiU). 
Richelieu,  River,  31,  23,  46,  72,  74,  114,  159, 174,  177,  316,  336, 

236. 
Richelieu,  founder  of  Co.  of  AssocUles,  and  French  Minister  of 

State,  29,  36. 
HeUgion,  Religious  affairs,  26,  30,  40,  46,  67,  60-62,  66,  66,  76,  78, 

160,  16ff,  167,  172,  173,  183,  186,  249,  262,  263,  270,  371. 
Referres,  Clergy  isee  Clergy). 

"         Crown,  186,  227. 
Ramexay,  de,  103;  162.  . 

Royal  Gorernment,  63,  69  i  Proclamation,  166;  InititntioD,  196, 

290,  j 

Rebellion,  334.348.  I 

Riots,  269 
RUll,  Gen.,  217. 

Runners  of  the  woods,  (see  Coureurs  de  bois),  83. 
Raids,  100,  209,  211,  VII. 
Reciprocity,  in  trade  with  the  United  SUtei,  376. 
ResoUitlons.the  Ninety-two,  231,  232;  of  Bng.  Parliament,  im- 
pending  consUtution,  233 ;  declaring  for  Confederation,  296- 
397. 
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Sag^tujr,  Stadacoot,  4. 

8«ble  Iihad,  14. 

ScnrTj.  6,  13,  19,  164. 

Sorel,  fort,  72.  . 

iS«necai,  30,  46,  94,  (aee  Iroquois). 

Simcoe,  lake,  23,  24  ;  Oorernor  Simcoe,  189,  193. 

Sault  Stj  Louii  i  Oaughnawaga),  26. 

Superior,  lake,  24,  87, 

Salle,  Rubt.  la,  86-88. 

Seminarj,  of  Quebec,  76. 

Seignieuri,  Seigneurii,  44,  46,  80,  82.  Seignioriri  TtOttr*,  270,  281. 

Sillery,  46,  147.  ..    v,l. 

Scull,  Breboeufs,  61  ;  Hontcalm'i,  161.  I 

Saliiree,  Col.,  72.  ■..     rir.  . 

Sulpiciana,  45,  77.  '^^'.  v  ->' 

Saunders,  Admiral,  139,  142. 

Sheaffe,  Oen.,  206.  Scott,  Amer.  Oen.,  218. 

St.  Benoit,  St.  Charles,  St.  Denis,  St.  Eustache,  St.  Hfacinthe,  St. 

Ours,  St.  Sobolastique,  affiiira  at,  335-240. 
Sjrmpathlaers,  244,  247. 
Small  Pax,  pestilence,  54,  90,  96,  102,  113,  266,  257,  (see  ChroQol. 

Table). 
Stobo,  Oapt.  Robt.,  117,  126,  146. 
St.  Regis,  185,  207. 
Salaberry,  de,  202,  211,  216. 
Signaj,  Jo3,  Bishop,  239. 
Supplies,  stopping  the,  225. 
Straeban,  Bishop  of  Tpronto,  293.  . 

Sherbrooke,  Sir  John,  Got.,  222,  224.  Sherbrooke,  town,  265,  293. 
SUam,  Steam  Narigation,  264,  256,  383. 
Sjrdonbaai,  Lord,  iPoulett  Thompaoo)  248,  260-362. 


Tadousadc,  16-18,  26,  31,  44,  64. 

Three  Rivers,  25,  26,  44,  47,  61,  62,  65,  66,  107,  142. 

Tracy,  de.  Viceroy,  69-75. 

Talon,  Intendant,  69,  71,  78-81,  86,  86,  106,  162. 

Two-Hountains,  L.,  124. 

Tythes,  10. 

Treaties,; Byswick,  107,  118  ;  Utreeht,  118,  119,  132  :  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  119,  122;  Paris,  161,  165;  Ghent,  230;  Reciprocity  ia 
Trade  with  the  U.  S.,  276.  '        '    . 

Townihend,  Gea.,  140,  149,  X52,  164. 

Trial  by  ^uijr,  181.' 


Terror,  "Reign  of,"  200. 
Teeumseh,  208-210. 
Townships,  Bastem,  256,  193. 
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